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LETTER ‘OF TRANSMISSION 


To THE HONOURABLE HARRY MILLs, 


Minister of Mines. 


Srr,—The committee appointed by Order in Council, October 25th, 1922, to make research, 


investigate, and report upon the 


extent and quality of the deposits of low-grade iron ores in 


Ontario, the best commercial methods of beneficiating the same, and, generally, what steps 
or measures should be adopted to enable the low-grade and other iron ores of this province to 
be utilized in the production of pig iron and steel, has the honour to submit its report herewith. 


A summary of the report is first presented under the heading, 
mendations,” 


‘Conclusions and Recom- 
and a more detailed discussion of the same subjects, as well as statistical data 


and special articles, follow in twelve chapters and an appendix, listed as follows :— 
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Purpose of Appointment of Iron Ore Committee. 

Available Sources of Iron Ore for Ontario Furnaces. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Deposits. 

Prospecting and Mining Methods. 

Concentration of Low-Grade Magnetic Iron Ores. 

Preparation of Concentrates for the Blast Furnace, Briquetting, 
and Calcining. 

Description of Beneficiation 
and Atikokan. 

Description of the Blast Furnace. 

Magnetites and Sinter in the Blast Furnace. 

Blast Furnace Superior to all Known Specia! Processes for Reduction of Iron Ore. 

Calculating the Value of Iron Ores. 

Description of Furnace Runs on Moose Mountain Briquettes. 


Nodulizing, Sintering, 


Plants at Babbitt, Magpie, Moose Mountain, Trenton, 


The appendix to the report contains such information bearing on the subject generally 
as may prove interesting and useful to those desiring a more detailed knowledge of the iron ore 


mining industry. 


Much confidential information was supplied to this committee that proved 


very helpful in formulating its final conclusions and recommendations. 


We have the honour to submit herewith our report for your consideration. 


ONTARIO IRON ORE COMMITTEE, 
(Signed) LLOYD HARRIS, Chairman 
a J. G. MORROW 
GEO. A. GUESS 
HET. HAULTAIN 
2s GEO. S. COWIE 
¥ Rose cLUN CL 


Toronto, April 28th, 1923. 
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REPORT OF THE ONTARIO IRON ORE COMMITTEE, 1923 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Introduction 


By an Order in Council, dated October 25th, 1922, the text of which is 
given in Chapter II, this committee was appointed, ‘‘to make research, investi- 
gate, and report, upon the extent and quality of the deposits of low-grade iron 
ores in Ontario, the best commercial methods of beneficiating the same, and, 
generally, what steps or measures should be adopted to enable the low-grade 
and other iron ores of this province to be utilized in the production of pig iron 
and steel.”’ 

Four members of the committee had been previously engaged in gathering 
data on the same problem, under the direction of the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, and all members recognized the 
work and responsibility involved in accepting the task. Against this diffidence 
was balanced an appreciation of the importance of finding some method whereby 
our iron ores might be utilized and the iron and steel industry of the province 
made less dependent upon foreign ores. 

Early in November, 1922, the Government intimated their desire that this 
report should be presented during the present session of the Provincial Legis- 
lature, and it was immediately apparent that there was no time for research 
and that in our estimate of the extent and quality of the iron ore deposits in 
Ontario, we would be entirely dependent upon examinations already made, 
and such infromation as we could obtain from those who had reported. 

Immediately following the organization of the committee, different members 
were made responsible for the information required on each phase of the inquiry. 
So far as time permitted, the literature on the subject was consulted and, later, 
trips were made to different iron mining districts and to most of the beneficiating 
plants where ore or beneficiating problems were in any respect similar to our own. 

In this work of investigating methods, in gathering statistical information, 
and in obtaining opinions from those well qualified from experience to advise, 
we met with unfailing courtesy and co-operation. Our grateful acknowledgment 
is herewith expressed and is more specifically recorded in another section of this 
report. 

Having gathered, summarized, and digested the available information 
in connection with this inquiry, the committee is of the opinion that practically 
speaking each iron ore deposit constitutes a problem in itself. Each differs 
from the others in its geographical location with respect to markets. Differences 
in physical structure and chemical composition prevent any one particular plan 
being generally adaptable to their treatment. 

In a general way, under certain conditions set out under Recommendations, 
we believe :— 

(1) That the magnetic iron ore deposits running 50 per cent. in iron and 
upwards, though high in sulphur, can be commercially sintered and otherwise 
treated to obtain a suitable product for the blast furnace. 
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(2) That some deposits of banded and other low-grade magnetites favour- 
ably situated with respect to markets, do lend themselves to commercial 
exploitation. ‘ 


(3) That some siderite ores can be commercially sintered to obtain a 
first-class product. 


(4) That the application of magnetic concentration methods for low- 
grade magnetites and subsequent sintering is an art that during the next few 
years will show remarkable progress, the beginnings of which are already in 
evidence. A _ high-class, much-desired product can be obtained. Positive 
evidence of the feasibility of treatment will probably be available within the year. 


(5) That a market can be found in Ontario, annually, for approximately 
750,000 tons of sintered ore. 


(6) That the pig iron capacity of Ontario furnaces is sufficient to supply 
all the requirements of the province. 


(7) That before any of the special processes for the production of iron 
and steel can be made applicable to our own deposits, the ore must be con- 
centrated or otherwise beneficiated, and that the product of such treatment » 
can then be more economically treated in the blast furnace than by any other 
known process. he 


Ontario Iron Deposits 


By reference to the list of known iron ore deposits and their description, 
as included in the Appendix to this report, it will be seen that, with the exception 
of the Helen Mine hematite deposit, now worked out, there have been to date 
no discoveries of iron ore in this province that in their natural state can be 
classified as commercial ore bodies. It must not, however, be assumed that 
our chances of finding such ore are by any means eliminated. 

In fact, when we consider that even the larger and more important iron 
ranges in the United States had few surface outcrops to guide the prospector 
and that their present known dimensions have been ascertained only after 
many years’ continuous development and the expenditure of huge sums of 
money, and when we realize the comparatively small amount of work done in 
Ontario, it is apparent that we have but touched the margin of our probable 
iron ore resources. 

It is with some satisfaction that we assert that, although to-day Ontario 
iron ore requirements are supplied wholly from the United States, we could, 
if stern necessity demanded, produce from our own deposits sufficient ore to 
maintain our own furnaces in blast. 


Our Present Source of Supply 


In Chapter III, this subject is discussed at length, and the assertion is 
made that the cost of transportation limits our present source of supply to the 
Lake Superior iron ore deposits. It is apparent to those who study the situation 
that although there may be enough ore in the United States Lake Superior 
iron ranges to maintain production at the present rate for at least thirty and 
perhaps fifty years, yet it is so owned and controlled by those who require it 
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for their own furnaces that a very limited tonnage of free ore, or ore available 
to Ontario on the open market, remains. It is not possible to state exactly 
how long we can continue to procure our requirements, in the present day 
manner, for reasons stated in the chapter above referred to. Nevertheless, 
one particularly well-informed Ontario operator, whose experience extends 
from the beginning of steel manufacture in this province, expressed to the 
committee the considered opinion that to-day there is not half as much free 
ore available to Ontario furnaces as there was five years ago. 


The unanimous opinion of this committee is that our iron and steel industry 
will suffer severely as the United States Lake Superior ore reserves, now being 
rapidly used, are conserved to a greater and greater extent for American furnaces; 
and that we must, during the next ten years, build up an iron mining industry 
that will largely free Ontario from the necessity of importing ore. 


The iron and steel industry is essentially basic in the development and 
commercial enterprise of any country. We have succeeded in establishing a 
steel industry that is a credit to Ontario, that is exerting and must continue 
to exert a very important influence upon our future expansion, and that during 
the last two years of the war stood between us and failure in the manufacture 
of munitions. Proud as we are of this record, we must record the fact Uae 
Ontario, and for that matter in all Canada, no iron ore is being produced and 
that this all important industry, so far as this province is concerned, is based 
wholly upon a rapidly dwindling foreign supply that is within measurable 
distance of extinction. 


The problem of providing a domestic supply of iron ore for our furnaces 
is a very real one and presses for an immediate solution. 


Prospecting for Iron Ore 


The phenomenal growth and success of precious metal mining in Ontario 
has attracted to that branch of the industry most of the experienced prospectors. 
Who could expect these wonderful, daring pioneers to forsake their pursuit of 
the great prize that is continuously before their mind's eye, with all its promise 
and colour of romance, for the prosaic task of finding iron ore. Prospecting 
for iron ore, assisted as far as possible by the work of the provincial geologists, 
must largely depend upon those who require the material for their own purpose. 
Well-planned, well-organized effort, along scientific lines, is required. An 
increased knowledge of structural geology, coupled with the information that 
can properly be obtained from magnetic surveys and diamond drilling, must 
generally precede success in this effort. We believe that in our immense pre- 
Cambrian area, there will yet be developed iron ores which in their natural 
state will provide suitable material to support and maintain our own furnaces. 


Beneficiation 


Beneficiation is a term essentially intended to cover all methods whereby 
iron ore, in any way unsuitable for direct use in the blast furnace, may be made 
amenable to present day practice. This definition is intended to cover ordinary 
concentration, whereby waste rock is eliminated and _ the relative proportion 
of iron increased, as well as roasting, sintering, and other processes where an 
undesirable constituent is wholly or partially eliminated, or where the physical 
characteristics are changed to meet furnace requirements. 
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The art of preparing iron ore for the blast furnace covers a wide range of 
activity. The world’s insistent and constantly increasing demand for iron and 
steel products is rapidly exhausting the merchantable iron ore bodies situated 
near the great centres of distribution for iron and steel products. The enormous 
increase in the cost of transportation is turning the attention of furnace men to 
hitherto neglected and comparatively low-grade deposits. As to whether or 
not any particular iron ore deposit can be beneficiated to-day, at a cost that will 
permit its economic utilization, is engaging the best effort of many metallurgists. 
With increased and vastly improved mechanical practice and equipment, 
problems that were outside reasonable consideration a few years ago are now 
quite possible of solution. Perhaps the greatest progress has been made in 
sintering, a process having the combined function of roasting and agglomerating. 
By passing a raw magnetic or siderite ore through this process, the sulphur 
can be largely eliminated and a product obtained that by reason of its size, 
hardness, and porosity is particularly well fitted for the blast furnace. Of 
special importance is the fact that a comparatively small amount of fuel is 
required in the sintering process. 


In the early days of the iron and steel industry of the United States, the 
only ores available were the magnetites of the New England area. Some of 
these ores contained high sulphur and much titanium, but with comparatively 
crude equipment the operators continued to make progress until the discovery 
and development of the higher grade, more easily produced ores of the Lake 
Superior district. Later, with keener competition and the abnormal rise in 
freight rates, the eastern furnace operators were forced to turn again to local 
deposits to meet their requirements. Here was the field for the present day 
sintering process. So successful has this effort been that the use of Lake ores 
has been largely eliminated, and furnaces are being burdened, in some places, 
with an all raw magnetite charge and, in others, with varying proportions of 
magnetic sinter. In the case of one particular furnace the charge is one hundred 
per cent. sintered magnetite. 


A large scale plant for beneficiation of magnetite is in operation at Babbitt, 
Minn., and in Ontario efforts to utilize low-grade ore have been been made at 
Port Arthur, Trenton, Moose Mountain, and Magpie. Each of these plants is 
described in succeeding chapters of the report, and some of them will again be 
referred to in this chapter in discussing costs of production. 


Special Merits of Sintered Ore 


In using a sintered ore, the rate of driving can be materially increased 
because of the open nature of the sinter. This porous structure exposes a large 
surface to the action of the blast furnace gases, and reduction takes place more 
rapidly than with natural ores. This increases production to a considerable 
CXtent: 


Flue dust losses on a furnace operating on sintered ore are very low. It is, 
therefore, possible to blow more air than with fine hematites, without driving 
the furnace too fast for proper reduction. 


One of the greatest advantages is the exceedingly smooth, regular, and 
easy operation of the furnace on this material. The burden settles evenly 
over the entire section of the furnace stock column, eliminating almost entirely 
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hanging and slipping, and effecting a considerable saving. A high blast heat 
can be carried, which, when coupled with increased blast, effects a saving in fuel. 


The amount of capital invested in a blast furnace and its complementary 
equipment is enormous. Interest on investment is a big item in the final cost 
statement. 


The number of men necessary to operate a blast furnace does not vary 
with the tons of pig iron produced. On the other hand, if the furnace output 
can be increased, say 10 per cent., by using more easily fluxed and higher grade 
ores, there will be a corresponding decrease in labour and interest charges. 


The same argument holds good with respect to cost of transportation. 
The freight tariff on iron ore makes no distinction between low and high grade 
ores. If the total charges for transporting a ton of ore from mine to furnace 
are $3.20, it is apparent that the cost per unit of iron, in a 50 per cent. ore, is 
6.4 cents, as against a unit cost of 5 cents in the case of 64 per cent. ore. 


Summing up, then, we see that while high-grade, beneficiated iron ores are 
more difficult and costly to produce, they are more easily and cheaply treated 
in the blast furnace. Just how far decreased cost of treating these ores in the 
furnace balances the added cost of producing them, is unknown to this com- 
mittee and perhaps will not be capable of definite computation for some years. 
Furnace men in the market for ore will naturally be slow to admit the full value 
of these beneficiated ores and, indeed, they may not experience their full value 
until their furnace design is somewhat changed. 


Special Processes 


In view of our lack of coal and our numerous undeveloped water powers, 
the suggestion seems natural that we should attempt to smelt our low-grade 
iron ores by the electric furnace, or some other such method. The great difficulty 
is that each of these processes requires that the ore be first concentrated, or 
beneficiated, and for treatment after such preliminary work, no process known 
to this committee can compete commercially with the blast furnace. 


Of course, by certain special methods a very pure iron can be produced. 
For certain purposes this particular product commands a high price and can 
be produced at a profit, but the market available is a very limited one. If the 
production of such high quality iron were largely increased, it would have to 
compete in the open market with the blast furnace product, which, though 
not so pure, is produced at a much lower cost and is for most purposes equally 
serviceable under ordinary conditions. 


Generally then, any production by present known electric furnace methods, 
or by other processes, has too narrow a market to be considered as more than 
a side issue in the main problem under consideration. 


We must continue, for the present at least, to depend upon the modern 
blast furnace. 


Costs at United States Mines 


The cost of producing iron ore is governed by so many factors that, prac- 
tically speaking, each mine is a law unto itself. Each ore deposit presents its 
own particular problem for consideration in deciding upon the proper method 
of mining. Some deposits can be mined from the surface; others must be mined 
from depth. Some ore bodies are uniform in quality and can be mined as a 
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whole; others are erratic and must be selectively mined, and the different bodies 
perhaps blended to make a certain grade. Some mines are dry; others are wet and 
entail heavy pumping charges. Some are situated near the furnace; others are 
at greater distances, and transportation charges vary, of course, with the 
geographical situation of the mine. Specific costs under certain conditions are 
a matter for study on the part of the individual operator. 


The average cost over the whole United States Lake Superior iron ore region 
is, on the other hand, very important, since it gives us some indication of the 
conditions of competition that must be faced by an Ontario producer. 


Generally speaking, the profit on iron ore production in the United States 
is small, and can perhaps be fairly estimated as averaging not over 80 cents 
per ton. About 26 per cent. of the total cost is transportation by rail and water 
to Lake Erie ports. Royalty paid amounts to about 61 cents per ton shipped. 


As explained in Chapter III, the amount of taxes paid by the iron ore 
producers in the United States does not vary with the amount shipped, or the 
price obtained. The taxes paid per ton shipped varies with changes in the 
amount of ore produced from year to year. Ina year of great activity they are 
comparatively low on a per ton shipped basis. In a quiet year the condition 
is exactly the opposite. 


However, as will later be explained, this is a very important item, and the 
following statement will impress that importance upon the reader :— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF DIRECT TAX COSTS ON THREE PARTICULAR IRON ORE PROPERTIES 
OPERATING IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT, U.S., 1912-1922 


5 year 
1912 average 1922 
1912-1922 incl. 


Laserate per 100 tee one ee Ae ee ee ere io 1.878 6.16 
Waxcost: periton Drocdiceca rene ware aay 0784 . 0876 eA 1352 


1 See Chapter ITT. 
2 Compares with average mine labour cost of $0.594 per ton for producing ore. 


Here it will be noted that taxes per ton of iron ore produced amount almost 
to the cost of labour employed in that operation. The 1922 tax rate as shown 
has risen to 328 per cent. of the average for the ten years preceding, and 
the tax cost per ton of ore on the same comparison, has risen to 472 per cent. 


Cost of Producing Iron Ore in Ontario 


So far as we know at the present time, Ontario has no large deposit of iron 
ore that can be marketed before being beneficiated. In considering costs then, 
we must include the cost of beneficiation required for any particular ore. 


Moreover, we have knowledge of no soft ore, open pit, steam shovel proposi- 
tions, and our cost for actual mining will be somewhat higher than the average 
cost in the United States Lake Superior district. Then again, in handling ore 
that must be so treated, one must not overlook the fact that one ton of raw 
ore does not make one ton of finished product. In the case of magnetites, the 
ratio of concentration is around 2.4 to 1, and in the siderites, it is about 10 to 7. 
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Considering the siderites, where the ratio is least, we see that to produce 
7 tons of product acceptable to the blast furnace, the mine must produce 10 
tons, and the beneficiation plant must treat 10 tons of raw ore, and this naturally 
adds to the cost. The higher concentration ratio in treating fine disseminated 
magnetites that must be magnetically concentrated before sintering, is somewhat 
offset by the high iron content in the finished product. In the case of Eastern 
and Western Ontario magnetites that require no concentration before sintering, 
the ratio is lower even than that applicable to siderites. 


Since in the history of beneficiating iron ores in Ontario the Algoma Steel 
Company’s effort at Magpie more nearly approached commercial success, and 
because their experience is based upon the production of more than 1,000,000 
tons of finished product, we can best centre our investigation of comparative 
costs on this class of ore. 


The estimated difference between average U.S. operating mining cost for 
natural ores and Algoma cost of mining 1.3 tons of raw ore at the Mag- 
pie mine to produce 1 ton of finished product, was 89 cents in favour 
of the U.S. mines. At the Helen mine where there are 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 tons of raw ore above the adit level and an ore body pre- 
senting many working advantages over the shaft mine at Magpie, it 
has been carefully estimated that this relative difference would be re- 


rilhtcrete ha teh du et Mee 5 Cerin AB Me CN Oa ae ee Amy ali Set denne Te Re ea aE £0.66 
Add estimated cost of sintering by Dwight & Lloyd or Greenawalt pro- 

CGcSmeErOnlOL SIIUCLCCL DL OU (10 true amare te ae ooh rema’ (ct dd oy hat Shapes de chadee Wie 1225 
Pixceso coste0l produciio- New Leen sin ten v.26. 0s eae ae. San ons $1.91 


Deduct compensating advantages to Ontario producers: 


Aveta cesrovally pald.orltnesUio. Side pases ia oe eatin $0.61 
Average taxes paid on ore for Ontario from the U.S....... 41 
ph. 02 
Netadvantaceito Uso mines per ton of product... .4..7.0..- $0.89 


The average profit made by the United States iron producers in the Lake 
Superior district is approximately 80 cents per ton. If we deduct this amount 
from the 89 cents shown, it is apparent that our estimate shows a loss of 9 cents 
per ton of sinter produced at the New Helen mine. 


The Algoma Steel Company’s sinter from the New Helen deposit will 
grade Old Range Bessemer and non-Bessemer, which means that it would 
command a price on the open market slightly better than the average. In the 
early stages of development the cost of production will slightly exceed the market 
price of their product, but as the mine is developed and markets expand, thus 
permitting increased production, costs can be gradually decreased until within 
a few years they should be permanently established on a commercial basis. 


Some of the Eastern and Western Ontario magnetites, high in sulphur, but 
also high in iron and requiring only crushing and sintering to make them suitable 
for the blast furnace, may be produced at slightly lower cost, but the expense 
incurred in marketing may largely, if not wholly, balance this advantage. 


Magnetites which are low in sulphur but which require fine grinding before 
concentration, are more expensive to prepare for the furnace; but this dis- 
advantage is partially balanced by the high quality of the sinter produced. 
The work that is being done at the Babbitt plant of the Mesabi Iron Company 
will demonstrate the actual cost of beneficiating this type of magnetic ore; 
but here in Ontario, as previously stated, final calculations must be based 
upon individual conditions. 
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This committee believes, then, that some of the higher grade magnetites 
(over 50 per cent. iron natural) and siderites, such as are found at the New Helen 
mine, can be produced to-day at a cost approximately equal to their market 
value, but there is little in the present iron ore mining situation in Ontario that 
would attract capital. Some new factor must be introduced if we are to get the 
industry under way in the near future. 


Is an Iron Ore Industry in Ontario Worth Fostering? 


The basic necessity of a well proportioned iron and steel industry in any 
country is universally recognized in the realms of commerce. Ontario has a 
steel industry of which she is properly proud, but most thoughtful people 
accept with real apprehension the statement that this steel industry is entirely 
dependent for its raw material upon a foreign country. Everyone in Ontario 
must wish that conditions were different and hope that something can be done 
to provide our necessities from our own resources. 


But aside from the purely patriotic standpoint, there are many good reasons 
why iron ore mining should be fostered in Ontario, reasons that must appeal to 
the Dominion as well as our Provincial Government. 


Traversing the north central part of Ontario are our iron ranges, extending 
mostly through sparsely settled, undeveloped districts. Through these same 
areas, which to-day offer little in the way of originating freight traffic, our 
railway systems have extended their transcontinental and branch lines. 
Because they are the real links between Western and Eastern Canada, these 
lines must be maintained and improved at the same cost as other higher earning 
portions of the system. When railway deficits on our National line are under 
discussion, the remedy suggested is more settlers and more traffic. 


Now it is estimated that the iron ore mining and steel-making industry 
account for well over 20 per cent. of all freight revenue earned by Class I United 
States railways. No other single industry can compete with this when it comes 
to furnishing railway tonnage, and the fact that ‘“‘raw mine products’’ constitute 
over one-half of all the carload tonnage handled by United States railways is a 
feature that should be kept well to the fore in any discussion of the Canadian 
railway problem. 


When a new mine is developed in the north, a new community is established. 
Agricultural land in the vicinity comes under cultivation and pioneer farmers 
find a ready, high price, cash market for their produce. Mining now provides 
and will continue to provide the incentive that draws the venturesome north- 
ward. The colonization and opening up of Northern Ontario is largely dependent 
upon the development of our mining industry and Provincial and Dominion 
Governments must recognize this fact. 


From North Bay and Sudbury to near the Manitoba boundary, iron mining 
must play no small part in the general plan of Canada’s development. Providing 
our iron ore from our own resources is in itself a splendid and worthy objective, 
but after all, in a broad way, it may be considered as a means to an end. If in 
attaining this objective we can open up, colonize, and develop this vast territory, 
so little known and so little developed, we can assist in solving our railway 
problem, we can bridge the great gap between Eastern and Western Canada, 
and we can go far towards consummating the hopes and aspirations of those 
responsible for Confederation. 
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What Has Been Done to Further the Canadian Iron and Steel Industry 


With the object of establishing an iron and steel industry in Canada, the 
Dominion Government, in 1884, offered to pay a bounty of $1.50 per ton of 
pig iron produced by Canadian furnaces from domestic ore. In 1895, a similar 
bounty was offered for the production of puddled bars, and steel billets and 
ingots. Progress was disappointing, and in 1898 a bounty of $3.00 per ton was 
made payable on pig iron, puddled bars, steel billets and ingots, and also a 
bounty of $2.00 per ton of pig iron produced from foreign ores. This did stimu- 
late the industry, and progress was rapid. 


In 1904 the bounty was made applicable to the production of rolled round 
wire rods and certain other manufactures of steel, and in 1909 to pig iron and 
steel produced by the electric process. From time to time the amount of the 
bounty was varied, and in 1912, after having paid out $17,396,434 in establishing 
the industry, all forms of direct Government assistance were withdrawn. 


The fact that the assistance by bounty, originally intended for the iron 
mines, had passed to the furnace operators, has previously been mentioned. 
However, a Canadian iron and steel industry had been firmly established and 
to good purpose. 


Recommendations 


We, the Ontario Iron Ore Committee, unanimously recommend and urge :— 


(1) That the Province of Ontario provide a bounty of one cent per unit of 
iron on each long ton of merchantable iron ore, natural or beneficiated, produced 
and actually marketed from Ontario deposits, and that such bounty be available 
to Ontario producers of merchantable iron ore for a period of ten years. 


(2) That Section 111a, in The Mining Act of Ontario, be repealed. 


(3) That a properly qualified geologist be permanently assigned to the work 
of studying and reporting on Ontario iron ore deposits. 


(4) That a mining engineer be retained and charged with keeping the 
Department of Mines continuously in touch with improvements made in the 
art of ore dressing, concentrating, and sintering of low-grade iron ores, and 
that by co-operation with the authorities of the University of Toronto, sufficient 
equipment should be provided to enable such mining engineer to test any of 
these reported improvements in their practical application to our own Ontario 
ores. 


Bonus 


Many people believe that any industry that must be artificially supported 
by bonuses, or in some other way, is unworthy of that assistance. Yet in 
devious ways assistance is being given to nearly every industry. Experimental 
farms are operated by the governments to give guidance to the farmer. 
Thoroughbred stock is distributed at public expense. To perpetuate fishing, 
hatcheries are maintained. The credit of the province has been pledged to 
provide cheap power for the manufacturer. These are but a few of the 
examples that could be used to illustrate the point that bonus or bounty is 
known under many names. 
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Numerous plans have been suggested for the best way in which the Govern- 
ment might supply the necessary impetus to get iron ore mining in Ontario under 
way. Apart from the idea of direct bonus on actual production and sale of 
iron ore, they are all somewhat similar, in that they would involve the risking 
of public funds in ventures that may or may not prove financially successful. 
In the case of failure where direct financial assistance had been given to the 
producer by the Government, not only would it mean a monetary loss to Ontario, 
but the Government itself would be involved in the failure and the future of 
the industry jeopardized to that extent. Moreover, if direct assistance were 
granted to any one producer, every iron ore prospect, little or big, would expect 
similar treatment. Friction and chaos would result. 


Without attempting, then, to cloak our recommendation in the habit of 
some paternalistic experiment of questionable value, we have bluntly and 
directly advocated a bonus, because assistance will be available to all who produce 
and actually market iron ore from Ontario deposits, and at no time will the 
province be involved in unsuccessful development. 


With the bonus as an incentive, the best brains available will be turned 
upon this problem. The relative merits of the different iron ore deposits in the 
province will be worked out upon a practical, commercial basis, and we believe 
that before many years have passed, Ontario will be supplying her furnaces 
from her own resources. 


Reason for One Cent per Unit Bonus 


We have stated that certain siderite and high-grade magnetic iron ores 
can probably now be mined and beneficiated at a cost approximately equal to 
their market value, but that under such conditions there is no incentive for 
capital to enter the field. The amount of bonus stipulated, namely, one cent 
per unit of iron, is, in our opinion, the minimum necessary to interest capital in 
the venture. Even this amount may not be sufficient to stimulate commercial 
production from our low-grade magnetic iron ore deposits requiring fine grinding 
before concentration. Then, again, on every ton of iron ore imported and 
furnaced in Ontario, we pay in taxes and exchange to another country, approx- 
imately the same amount. Surely it is better that this money should stay in 
our own province and be used to build up and develop the industrial and economic 
life of Ontario. 


Reason for Stipulating Ten Years 


If our deductions, based largely upon statistics referred to in Chapter PLR 
are correct, we should have our own iron ore industry firmly established before 
ten years have passed. By that time, the price of iron ore will probably be 
considerably higher than it is to-day, by reason of depletion and control of the 
naturally high-grade iron deposits in the United States Lake Superior iron ore 
district. Then, again, it takes time to investigate the relative merits of the 
different deposits and it takes additiona! time to equip and develop a mine and 
provide a beneficiation plant. If at the end of even three years, Ontario, under 
the stimulus of a bounty, is providing appreciable quantities of merchantable 
iron ore, we may consider ourselves fortunate. This means that the bounty 
will be actually available to producers for only about seven years. 
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Why Section llla of The Mining Act of Ontario Should Be Repealed 


To produce beneficiated iron ore, even with the assistance of the bonus 
recommended, at a cost that will permit it to be marketed in competition with 
other ores, production must be on a comparatively large scale. Producers 
must be free to market their product wherever an opportunity offers, either in 
Canada or on foreign markets. If we can export a certain amount of this ore, 
so much the better for Ontario and Canada. 

To open up our iron mines, foreign capital will probably be required, and 
investors naturally will ask for a definite and permanently clear understanding 
that their title is secure and that they will be permitted to develop any and all 
markets available. 


A Special Iron Ore Geologist 


This recommendation is in no sense to be construed as a reflection on the 
work of our provincial geologists. As a matter of fact the present staff have 
established a brilliant record in their own field, and the precious metal mining 
industry is expanding so quickly that any suggestion that some one member 
be withdrawn from present work and assigned permanently to a study of our 
iron ranges, could only be considered as preposterous. We believe that the 
iron ore geologist should be an addition to the present staff. 


Reason for Retaining a Mining Engineer to Study Beneficiation 


Great progress has been made in methods of fine grinding, concentration, 
and sintering of low-grade iron ores during the past five or six years. During 
experimental work of th’s kind, much information may be obtained that is 
not available for publication. Failures are seldom described, yet a knowledge 


of these same vain attempts may be of very great value to the pioneer in another 


field. 


If a mining engineer is retained for this work, as recommended above, 
he should be the friend and adviser of-every operator seeking to produce iron 
ore in Ontario. Suitable and sufficient experimental laboratory equipment 
should be provided to enable him to check all reported processes and, where 
necessary, demonstrate them. The co-operative assistance of the University 
of Toronto would immediately place at the disposal of the Department of Mines 
much of this equipment, and if additional equipment were required, it should 
be furnished by the department. 


If any further argument were required on this subject, we would refer the 
reader to what is being done in the State of Minnesota. Within its boundaries 
are positive reserves of high-grade iron ore estimated in excess of a billion tons. 
The people of that state have an intimate knowledge of the iron ore industry 
and a practical experience extending over many years, and they through their 
School of Mines and in co-operation with the Federal Government, are building 
an experiment station on the University campus that will cost when completed 
nearly $5C0,000. To operate and maintain this station, largely for research 
looking to the future utilization of their low-grade iron ores, the State and 
Federal Governments each provide $50,000 per year. 

We are not suggesting anything so elaborate or expensive as the Minneapolis 
Experiment Station, but surely if a state so richly endowed in iron ore resources 
considers a solution of this problem so pressingly important, it is time for Ontario 
to undertake some work of a like nature. 


Dm): 
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Why the Dominion Government Should Help Establish This Industry 


Finally, we are of the unanimous opinion that one half of the bonus recom- 
mended should be provided by the Dominion Government for the following 
reasons :— 


(1) The active development of our iron ore resources and the enlarging of 
our steel industry, will be very effective in maintaining a favourable inter- 
national trade balance. 


(2) The colonization of Northern Ontario is largely dependent upon the 
mining industry, and settlement of that portion bordering the non-productive 
sections of our National railways is dependent largely upon development of our 
iron resources. 


(3) Largely increased traffic may be obtained for the National railways 
from domestic production of iron ore, and it would not, perhaps, be unreasonable 
to suggest that the profit to be made by our publicly-owned railway would soon 
equal and in time exceed the proposed Dominion share of the bounty. 

We have argued and attempted to prove that Ontario must in the near 
future stand prepared to provide her own iron ore for her own requirements. 
The results of our inquiry indicate that the task is possible. It is our belief that 
the bounty proposed is fair and equitable, and not more than necessary to attain 
the desired results. Undoubtedly Canada, as a whole, is as much concerned in 
the necessity of utilizing our own iron ore resources as Ontario or any of the 
other provinces. 


GL DE el 
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The possibility of finding high-grade iron ore deposits and, if necessary, 
utilizing the present known low-grade iron ores, is a question that has long been 
discussed by the people of this province. Thoughtful men who have no direct 
interest in iron and steel enterprises, believing that so basic an industry is 
necessary to a well rounded development of our industrial and political activity, 
have joined those directly interested in a study of the situation with a view to 
building up in Canada iron ore mining enterprises that will supply all the ore 
required by our iron makers. 

The serious situation of the iron and steel industry has also long been a 
matter of genuine concern to the Governments of Canada and this province, 
and the feeling grew that in a new country, endeavouring ta become self- 
sustaining and independent of foreign supplies, such industries should, if 
necessary, be granted direct government assistance. As a result, limi ooo mule 
Dominion Government offered a bounty on each ton of pig iron and steel made 
in Canada from Canadian ores; and in 1894 the Ontario Legislature established 
an Iron Mining Fund of $125,000, out of which producers or miners of iron ore 
in Ontario, smelted within the province, might be paid a bounty of $1 per ton 
on the pig metal product. 


TOTAL BOUNTIES PAID BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA SINCE 1884 


Fiscal Pig Puddled Manufactures 
year iron bars Steel of steel?! Total 
1884 AAS O OR al mre eee coke la ah tots Sk Leta karpe ne Mele $44,090 
1885 BS OS haba led pa takes Mews ey lie gy cater aaa Ill (aeha Sts om te <a) aie 38,655 
1886 3022570 ane coe ee seam Aree ee gs rate | Waly soe 2 ote 39,270 
1887 SOREN AG Vil) MEARE Ue hah eA al Meer nm ccs A Rear eg arme t 59,576 
1888 SSeS Uh ed rR Str oss ody ett eR feG oka! SOE |) Gyan iahes nc. trap 33,314 
1889 Ree nN ie eee Aa adele ote cee li Hearts eee 37,234 
1890 25209 Jens ee 8 aes ean me cme een | es Sey ay cee oakes 25,697 
1891 DOMES S get eee ieee | IER a ee rss | | ulhcnat-atisahaeoss 20,153 
1892 S00 OAG ne i eUk os team Wee aee ieee erst. (pacity sake 30,294 
1893 3°39 Gia) moieties eerie | ie ener secae ay (Dans ten AS oleae 93,896 
1894 TS A oe eee ee etre ie ec Pee eke |B ease ee aor 125,044 
1895 O32 3840 eee cree Asem ee agra Ma alk rus ovate 63 ,384 
1896 104,105 $5,611 50-008) amet rey ace ee 169,215 
1897 66,509 3,019 £73002) We eesti ee 86,894 
1898 166,654 7,706 67 ADA Mees ears 240,814 
1899 187,954 Gale Ar GAG ae crater are ak 280,109 
1900 238,296 MOR al 64-5 OU aie wed tena SL 2eT EL. 
1901 3512259 16,703 LOOO0 58ers 468,020 
1902 693,108 205590 GAS. VPo aes recesses 791,089 
1903 665,001 6,702 TO AO Dee eee cee, 1,401,805 
1904 533,982 11,669 347,990 bee 908,962 
1905 624,667 7,895 676,318 231,324 1,540,204 
1906 687,632 5,875 941,000 369,832 2,004,339 
1907 385,231 312 210,259 338,999 1,299,801 
1908 RO Sed cule Wemeesee? oa cmt ie 1,092,201 BAe loo 2,305:153 
1909 G05 423 e ie tree eee 838,100 633,091 1,864,614 
1910 SW SRSA CER EE Bream dare ce 695,752 538,812 1,808,533 
1911 2G 14.5 Le pee eestor 350,456 526,858 1,138,748 
Oe ee oe ee a ee cee Rs cas ||") sate Gyeg ae 166,750 166,750 
Totals. . $7,707,648 $113,674 $6,706,990 $2,868,122 $17,396,434 


1 $127,755 was paid on angles and plates between 1904 and 1906; the rest on rods. 
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For a time, about the late nineties, Eastern Ontario gave promise of 
ultimately becoming a large iron ore producer. However, upon development, 
the ores were found to be rather low in grade and comparatively small in extent, 
and to contain certain objectionable impurities. As a much more desirable ore 
was available from the Lake Superior district of the United States, production 
in Ontario gradually grew less and less. 


The following table shows the production of pig iron; the ore used, foreign 
and domestic; and the bounties paid by Ontario during the years 1896 to 1905 
inclusive, or until the Iron Mining Fund was exhausted. 


CONSUMPTION OF TRON-ORE IN ONTARIO, 1896-1921 


Total Pig Amount 
Year Native ore smelted | Foreign ore smelted ore iron Ont. Govt. 
smelted made bounty 
paid 
tons per cent. tons | per cent. tons tons 
1896 157270 30.86 35,868 70.13 51,138 28,302 $4,060 
1897 2,778 1238 34,722 92.62 37,500 24,011 2,603 
1898 20,968 DX Es 56,055 (pial 71,023 48,253 8,647 
1899 24,498 22525 85,542 77.74 110,040 64,749 IZ ioe 
1900 22,887 Dele 77,805 hia 100,692 62,386 ONG? 
1901 109,109 56.09 85,401 43.89 194,510 116,370 25,000 
1902 92,883 49.69 94,079 SO Rol 186,962 112,687 25,000 
1903 48,092 SIE TOS 68.19 15129 87,004 25,000 
1904 50,423 220 EFS 182 77.44 223,605 127,845 1523 0 
1905 61,960 13.90 383,459 86.10 445,419 256,704 25 
1906 101,569 20.40 396,463 79.60 498,032 PN GoW S Ol cua ee: 
1907 120,156 2360 388,727 76.30 508,883 2502 VOulis eee 
1908 {705215 33520) 342,747 66.80 512,962 ZL OSOi| meee 
1909 220,307 28.80 543,544 Tle 20 763,851 AO 7 O58 erence 
1910 143,284 17.40 678,890 82.60 822,174 AAT, Solel) One kee 
1911 67,031 7.40 848,814 92.60 916,445 320.0 OS eee 
1912 71,589 6.50 1,062,071 93.50 1153,000 509 9 Sr as ore 
1913 132,708 10.90 1,095,561 89.10 1,228,269 648; 3995) ee 
1914 163,779 Ie 752,560 82.20 916,339 500s Ly aera 
1915 293,305 2500 623,094 68.00 916,399 AOS AOOK) eee: 
1916 DAS R3G0 16.90 1,059,810 83.10 Bee RPA ALIAS: 69972020 > ane 
1917 94,318 7.10 L221 S81 92.90 1,316,199 09123. 55|5 eee 
1918 99,852 Os1) 1,400,085 03:25 1,499,937 751,050 eee 
1919 97,514 da 0) 1,201,834 92.50 1,299 348 623° 5864)" oe 
1920 152,176 10.40 1,341,661 89.60 1,493,837 TAS, 11 Sok| oe Gone 
1921 113,083 137550 723,858 86.50 836,941 ASS O1Sa) eek eae 
betals. 2.) e207 055/20 sheen en ae ASO FES SOM arr nere 1759157570 el 99,9925 5 76 Wap 25-000 
Average 
per year| 104,000 15250 569,500 84.50 O73 S00 Che ce Vie eee ecliad eae 


While it was primarily intended that the bounty paid should be an incentive 


to the development of our own iron ore deposits, it failed in this respect. 


The 


bounty was, however, a big factor in the development of our iron and steel 
making industry. 


The development of the steel industry was indeed fortunate, because during 
the war the production of munitions was a matter of supreme importance to the 
Allied cause and to the economic position of Canada. 


Just when Canada’s 
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manufacturers had mastered the details of construction and equipped their 
plants for mass production, the United States joined the Allies and requisitioned 
all the shell steel their furnaces were capable of producing. Canada was immedi- 
ately placed in the position where she must either produce her own shell steel, 
or admit her inability to produce munitions. This type of steel had never been 
produced in Canada, and many, with no mean knowledge of the industry, said it 
was impossible to produce it. However, where there is a will there is a way, and 
Canadians did produce shell steel, and munitions continued to go forward in 
ever-increasing quantities until the end of hostilities. 


Our knowledge of the steel industry and our facilities for the practical 
application of this knowledge during the war were, in a large way, the result of 
the early Government assistance to our iron and steel industry, and the splendid 
record established during the war must ever reflect the foresight and business 
ability of those who, in the early days, determined that such an industry was 
essential to Canada’s development. 


The following companies have furnaces in Ontario which were available for 
uselin L922. — 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario.—Has 4 furnaces with 
combined capacity of 1,450 tons pig iron daily. During 1922 operated one 
furnace in January, two for the next seven months, and one only for the remainder 
of the year. 


Atikokan Iron Company, Port Arthur, Ontario.—Has one furnace of 175 tons 
daily capacity, which has been idle since 1911. 


Canadian Furnace Company, Port Colborne, Ontario.—Has one furnace of 
325 tons daily capacity. 


Midland Iron and Stee! Company, Midland, Ontario.—Has one furnace with 
capacity of 120 tons per day. Idle since February, 1922. 


Parry Sound Iron Company, Midland, Ontario.—Has a furnace at Parry 
Sound of 90 tons daily capacity. Idle since October, 1919. 


Standard Iron Company, Deseronto, Ontarto.—Has one furnace of 60 tons 
daily capacity, that has not been in operation since June, 1919. 


Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ontario.—Is operating two furnaces 
with combined capacity of 750 tons daily. 


The Canadian Steel Corporation—Has erected at Ojibway, near Windsor, 
two large blast furnaces, but has not yet operated them. 


Need for New Study of the Iron Ore Situation 


During the war the Helen mine, the only hematite producing property in 
Ontario, was exhausted, and the siderite deposits at the Magpie were nearly 
exhausted. In the financial depression following, the Moose Mountain Company 
closed down, and not one Canadian iron mine found it possible to continue 
profitable production. With the closing of the Magpie early in 1921, iron 
mining in Canada ceased, and Canadian furnaces drew their supplies entirely 
from foreign countries. 
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This condition forced Canadians into a realization of their position. The 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research were the first to tackle 
the problem. The council appointed a sub-committee composed of :— 


J. G. Morrow, Chairman 
Frank* > Adams, Dioe.7 bl. Ds be kes: 
Lloyd Harris 

Geo. A. Guess, M.A. 

Arthur Surveyer, B.A.Sc. 
JebeoLyrrellj.b:Screiien: 
‘EheDenis. Brock 

HeE aieetiaultain Cee. 

Ay otansteld,<D scat... GC. 
A. Mailhiot, B.A.Sc. 

Gay. CorlesseiV Sc. Leb: 


Conference Called by Minister of Mines 


As a beginning, Hon. Harry Mills, Minister of Mines, called a conference of 
those interested in the question, for July 5th, 1922, and issued invitations which 
were accepted by the following :-— 


G. J. MacKay, Queen’s University, Kingston. 

W. M. Goodwin, Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale. 
W. H. Collins, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 

P. A. Leitch, Hematite Ore Co., Nipigon. 

Henry Dreany, Consolidated Iron & Steel Co., Toronto. 
Rinaldo McConnell, Perth. 

J. N. McKendrick, Belcher Island Iron Mines, Galt. 

E. LeDuc, Belcher Island Iron Mines, Galt. 

J. G. Morrow, The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton. 
G. A. Guess, University of Toronto, Toronto. 

Geo. E. Kidd, Ottawa. 

Boyd A. C, Caldwell, Perth. 

Thos. B. Caldwell, Perth. 

F. D. S. Robertson, Toronto Power Company, Toronto. 
B. Neilly, Ontario Mining Association, Toronto. 

H. E. T. Haultain, University of Toronto, Toronto. 

W. Rowland Cox, Moose Mountain, Ltd., New York City. 
J. D. Jones, Algoma Stee! Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Cyril W. Knight, Department of Mines, Toronto. 

Geo. S. Cowie, Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie. 
G. G. Ommanney, C.P.R., Montreal. 

Geo. C. McKenzie, Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, Montreal. 
Cols]. A. Currie, M)P2P.) Parry sound iron-Co,, Teronto, 
Cyril T-Young, CoN-R.») [oronto: 

C. Price-Green, C.N.R., Toronto. 

Chas. McGrea, M-P:P., Sudbury. 


Also present at the conference were :— 


T. W. Gibson, Deputy Minister of Mines, Toronto. 
Hon. H. Mills, Minister of Mines, Toronto. 


To those assembled the minister presented the following subjects for dis- 
cussion :— 


(1) The extent of the iron ore deposits of Ontario. Are they sufficient to sustain a native 
blast furnace industry of importance? 

(2) The kind and quality of the deposits: (a) The iron ores of Eastern Ontario. (0) 
Deposits of banded magnetite, or mixed magnetite and hematite. (¢) Siliceous hematite. 
(d) Siderites. (e) Bog iron ores. 

(3) (a) The applicability of magnetic concentration methods for low-grade magnetites, 
and subsequent briquetting or nodutizing. (b) Process for increasing the metallic content of 
siliceous hematites. (c) The roasting and nodulizing of siderites. 

(4) Are all or any of the above, or other methods of beneficiation within permissible limits 
of cost? 

(5) How far can a market be found in Ontario for beneficiated Ontario ores? 

(6) Is there a market for more than the present pig iron product of Ontario? If so, where? 

(7) Can the problem be attacked by adapting a method of reduction to low-grade ores, 
rather than by treating the ores so as to make them amenable to present blast furnace practice? 

(8) Any aspects of the question not enumerated above. 
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Resolutions Passed by Conference 


Throughout the conference there was displayed an earnestness and a 
tolerance for the other man’s opinion that indicated a clear appreciation of the 
difficulties to be faced and of the still greater importance of finding, without 
delay, a satisfactory solution of the problem. Some present were thoroughly 
convinced that the only practical way the Government could assist the industry 
was by giving direct bonuses for the production of iron ore, and accordingly they 
presented the following resolutions -— 


WHEREAS it is in the best interests of the Province and of the Dominion that the iron ore 
producing industry of this country be materially assisted through Government aid, a total 
cessation of iron ore production in Canada having now occurred; 

AND WHEREAS high-grade ores of the Mesabi range are being eliminated yeat ly and American 
iron ore interests are erecting beneficiating and treating plants, similar to the successful plants 
in Europe, costing in one instance as high as $4,000,000, handling lower grade ore than the natural 
contents of our Canadian ore; 

AND WHEREAS the Canadian steel industry was only made possible through a reasonable 
assistance over a period of sixteen years, and warranted the construction of steel mills of large 
capacity, and consequent lower overhead, which in time of stress provided 55 per cent. of the 
she!l steel made into munitions by Canadian industry; 

AND WHEREAS the American railways derive 55 per cent. of their freight traffic from the 
mining industry, and a large percentage of this is due to the carrying of immense quantities of 
iron ore, and the coke and coal used in the industry; and our Canadian railways, particularly 
the National railways, traversing as they do so many of the important iron ranges, would benefit 
probably more than the iron industry itseif from the movement of the 2,000,000 tons of iron 
ore which is now imported annually for consumption in our Canadian mills; 

AND WHEREAS iron and steel products are used almost exclusively for agricultural imple- 
ments, automobiles, etc., and the last Dominion statistics published show that the yeariy cost 
of raw material alone for the manufacture of agricultural machinery and automobiles amounted 
to $40,000,000, and the raw material used by the 1,064 foundries and steel mills in Canada to 
$238,000,000, and these industries are growing so tremendously that it becomes a national duty 
to provide the raw materia! within the confines of our own country; 

AND WHEREAS the granting of assistance would, particularly in the first few years, involve 
a small annual outlay, but the large returns and impetus to industrial activity would be im- 
measurable because it would cause the retention in Canada of large amounts of money now 
being sent out of the country for the purchase of foreign ores, and also the employment and 
investment of British and American capital to develop iron ore bodies; 

ANp WHEREAS the production of Canadian iron ores for Canadian steel mills now erected 
will complete the national equipment for the production of iron and steel and place Canada ina 
position of greater independence, and assure the blast furnace and steel works their raw material 
which wil! enable Canada to carry on within the confines of her own country the complete pro- 
duction of iron and steel for the manufacture of our farm machinery, automobiles, trucks, and 
other manufactured products; 

AND WHEREAS there is a gap between the cost at which Canadian iron ore can be mined 
under present conditions and the prices that Canadian smelters can afford to pay and market 
their product, and this condition will continue to exist unless assurance is given that aid will 
be available to an extent that will warrant the erection of the necessary beneficiation plants, 
and that such aid will be received when earned during the years these mines are developing 
tonnage in sufficient quantities to carry their overhead and operate economically ; 

Now THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED AS FOLLOWS: That the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments render tangible assistance on all Canadian iron ore mined and marketed to be paid monthly 
to mine operators, reckoned when the ore is milled or treated, the long ton weights going into 
milling, treating or the beneficiation process, and when not requiring milling or treating, on the 
long ton, based on shipping weights going to furnaces; said assistance being in force for a fifteen 
year period, necessary to the thorough establishment of the home production of iron ore in 
Canada. 


This resolution was passed, but there were many present who were dis- 
‘nclined to subscribe to this as the only solution of the problem, at least not until 
a great deal of additional information was made available. At the conclusion 
of the conference, the following resolutions were presented and unanimously 
Dassed —- 


(1) The extent of the iron ore deposits of Ontario. Are they sufficient to sustain a native 
blast furnace industry of importance? 


RESOLVED: That the known iron ore resources of Ontario are suffice 
iron and steel industry, providing that these ores are beneficiated. 


ent to support an importanl 
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(2) The kind and quaiity of the deposits: (a) The iron ores of Eastern Ontario. (0) 
Deposits of banded magnetite, or mixed magnetite and hematite. (c) Siliceous hematite. 
(d) Siderites. (e) Bog iron ores. 


RESOLVED: We believe that extensive drilling exploration of the known available iron ranges 
may prove the existence of valuable ore deposits which would not require beneficiation. 


(3) (a) The applicability of magnetic concentration methods for low-grade magnetites, 
and subsequent briquetting or nodulizing. (b) Process for increasing the metallic content of 
siliceous hematites. (c) The roasting and nodulizing of siderites. 

This subject does not require a resolution. 


(4) Are all or any of the above, or other methods of beneficiation within permissible limits 
of cost? 


RESOLVED: Providing that the market can absorb a large tonnage of beneficiated ore at a satis- 
factory price, both magnetic separation and calcining of siderites are recommended. 


(5) How far can a market be found in Ontario for beneficiated Ontario ores? 


(6) Is there a market for more than the present pig iron product of Ontario? If so, where? 


RESOLVED: That these questions should be left to a special committee. 


(7) Can the problem be attacked by adapting a method of reduction to low-grade ores, 
rather than by treating the ores so as to make them amenable to present blast furnace practice? 


(8) Any aspects of the question not enumerated above. 


RESOLVED: That the Ontario Government appoint a committee, consisting of at least a geologist 
or mining engineer, a blast furnace operator or metallurgist, and a transportation expert, to make 
special inquiry concerning all phases of this question, including ore deposits, mining, beneficiation, 
smelting and special methods of reduction. 


In his closing remarks to the conference, the Minister of Mines stated that 
the recommendations presented would have the early consideration of the 
Government, and that the appointment of a committee to investigate and report 
on the whole subject might reasonably be expected. 


Appointment of Iron Ore Committee 


On October 25th, 1922, the following Order in Council was passed :— 


“Upon the recommendation of the Honourable the Minister of Mines, the Committee of 
Council advise that the persons mentioned below be appointed to make research, investigate, 
and report upon the extent and quality of the deposits of low-grade iron ores in Ontario, the 
best commercial methods of beneficiating the same, and generally, what steps or measures should 
be adopted to enable the low-grade and other iron ores of this province to be utilized in the 
production of pig iron and steel: 


J. G. Morrow, Hamilton 
LLoyp Harris, Brantford 

GoaA GUESS: T a 

Heel HAULTAIN: fehl 

GEO. S. CowIE, Sault Ste. Marie 
Rial. Hunt Montreal 


The work of such committee to be under the general supervision of the minister, and the ex- 
penditures incurred, and the remuneration of the members of the committee to be paid out of 
the appropriation for Research Work, Vote 107, Item 13, Estimates 1922-23.” 


Of the six members appointed, four were already members of the sub- 
committee of the Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. The 
latter council immediately acquiesced in the new arrangements and placed at 
the disposal of the Ontario Iron Ore Committee the results of their investigation 
up to that time; the grateful acknowledgment of this practical co-operation 
and assistance is herewith recorded. 

Toward the end of October, the Iron Ore Committee was organized and the 
work commenced. 


(CePA ed Biaike IME 


AVAILABLE SOURCES OF IRON ORE FOR ONTARIO FURNACES 


Perhaps no metal in the earth’s crust has a more general distribution than 


iron. 


However, deposits of merchantable iron ores, or iron ores that will permit 


a profit to be made from their commercial reduction to the metallic state, are 


comparatively scarce. 


At the World’s Geological Congress held at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1920, 
the known world’s deposits of merchantable iron ore were listed as follows:— 


Actual reserve 


Potential reserve 


tons tons 
EO De ne ee ten Seer eens aan 12,032,000,000 41,029,000,000 
Wot o oe Oe a ee ae eee 9.855,000,000 81,822,000,000 
ESROR ENTS os RR Bare a are oe ae 136,000,000 69,000,000 
TNEPEAS.| Se 6 Rg OR Seg eo oa eee a Ad Re a 260,000,000 457,000,000 
ENG URGE hepa! a Be ieee SIE Oe RoE ety Ne one Mire Rrperaa! 125,000,000 Enormous 


The chief centres of actual ore reserves were indicated as follows :— 


CHIEF CENTRES OF IRON ORE RESERVES 


Ore 


Iron content 


tons 
5,650,000,000 
1,035,000,000 
3,635,000,000 
3,500,000,000 
1,903 000,000 
15 710,000,000 


tons 
1,865,000,000 
670,000,000 
1,961,000,000 
2,000,000,000 
856,800,000 
3,055,000,000 


Lorraine (Germany, France, Luxemburg, and Belgium)...... 
Ia Wi: Wi CCLE TINGS Mma eo varity ne aw ins SNR Sect ts See Ccsig dul ene ah 
Bell Island, Newfoundland 
WelenoU PEliGteler Ol we Oy mental enh ear hn Ae oh een Gas Sarena Sic 
(Sai Ae trae er bie, Se wc dange Wins AERA ED eT 
MinacwGerses: Provinces brazil <2 aera sence oe A eee ee ols Oe 


1Potential. 


KG. Oy ele eiien ls sielie a liste Neaeel ®) (ei ea te! le) .e; imp ce a) (@) wea @ mie) 12) sskn te 


It will be seen at once that the Lake Superior deposits are comparatively 
large. Now the cost of transportation involved in the process of mining, 
furnacing, and laying down the finished article where it is to be used, absolutely 
limits the area for distribution of the ore from any iron deposit. Under present 
conditions, Ontario is well within the limits for the commercial distribution of 
ore from the Lake Superior deposits. If rail rates were measurably reduced, 
some of the beneficiated magnetites from the New England states might gain 
entry to the Ontario markets. If the St. Lawrence deep waterways scheme 
should succeed, a certain tonnage of Wabana ore would undoubtedly be used in 
Ontario furnaces. But these possibilities are at the present time somewhat 
remote, and since the Ontario Iron Ore Committee set out to investigate this 
problem from the commercial, present-day standpoint, we are, ites Oractical 
way, concerned only with conditions as they exist within the area of profitable 
distribution for Lake Superior ores. 


The Lake Superior Area 


In a later chapter a detailed description of the several deposits within this 
area will be found; but in order that the reader may gain some idea of their 
relative magnitude, the following figures are here presented to show the estimated 
reserves of merchantable iron ore as of January 1st, 1920, prepared by Mr. 
Ree lens 
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If we deduct from this total the tonnage shipped from the same ranges in 
1920 and 1921, we have left an estimated reserve of 2,860,841,833 tons of mer- 
chantable iron ore. 

The question that naturally follows is, how soon will these reserves be 
depleted? So long as these Lake Superior ores are available on the open markets, 
beneficiated ores, prepared and produced with greater effort, must compete 
against the cost of production of naturally merchantable ores. 

Statistics indicate a constantly increasing per capita consumption of iron 
ore, but with export business in a somewhat demoralized condition, it would be 
difficult to predict this increase. Moreover, the extraordinary conditions during 
the war period must be given consideration. For these reasons, in calculating 
the average consumption of iron ore in Canada and the United States, under 
present conditions, we have confined our survey to the records of the last three 
years available, viz., 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


IMPORTS OF IRON ORE INTO UNITED STATES FROM ALL COUNTRIES OTHER 
THAN CANADA 


From figures prepared by the U.S. Geological Survey 


Other 
Norway | European 
Year Cuba Spain and countries | French Other Total Yearly 
Sweden and Africa | countries average 
England 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
TDL OM oo) 153) 05, 03,4 67,966 6,556 3,981" 85 AGA 0I8I=: oases 
EOD) = o.5) ete eareys | = Lehto is) 65,689 4,696 | 193,829? 139 Ute le 2395/2 eres eee: 
102 (ee er 123.222 40 | 143,234 2,344 22,096" 14,457 305,00 Siaeg see ee 
lies 21 en Ee) eek ee ol ee OCA eee Manet Us og ee SL Gn ede ees: 2 009544 See maces « 
Yearly 
TWEE A Ce een Mercer st eet eect rk ct Ge eper ale elem sea tee enn Sie Hele: 669,814 


1 British West Africa. 
2 Includes 34,940 tons from Morocco. 
3 Includes 14,360 tons from Morocco. 


IMPORTS OF IRON ORE INTO CANADA FROM ALL COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
RH ESUNITED STATES 


Figures from the Department of Statistics, Ottawa 


Year United Newfoundland | Other Yearly 
Kingdom countries average 
tons tons tons tons 
WOT eer ee eee Is ae tears h  one DW TSPO RY Ne 6 cleaned wearers Me tages amare 
ON) a oe en a ee oxi ec set an 616,287 DOU AE SO ed -> RS Reig mene 
DOD Deere Fee een legit ate oro Moos 137,032 Lil Z Ses glk poet a ees 
Wieatlyravietace aor amrmaet se ieear ce y| SR iksis. cxehierade Rf Vk Yewer ees akan. 437,228 


SUMMARY COVERING 1919-1920-1921 


Tons Recent. 
Average production of U.S. mines outside Lake Superior district........ 7,412,394 ihm 
Average production by all mines in Lake Siperion disthicte = a. ommuenm i 44,034,532 81.70 
Average tonnage imported by U.S. from all countries other than Canada| 2,009,443 Sig 
Average tonnage imported by Canada from all countries other than 
Ter ecstat eS eet eee coe ted reas i nia ten ede oe eG Masia 437,228 0.81 
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Estimated Life of Lake Superior Iron Mines 


Deducting the 1920 and 1921 shipments from the Lake Superior districts, 
we can calculate an assured ore reserve of approximately 1,477,000,000 tons, 
and if the average production from this district is taken at 45,000,000 tons, it is 
apparent that the positive ore reserves will be exhausted in about thirty-two 
years. If we include the estimated probable ore reserves, this period is increased 
to a little more than sixty years, less, in each case, such period as will compensate 
for a gradually increasing production to care for a growing per capita consump- 
tion of iron and steel products and any wider distribution that would result from 
decreased transportation rates. 


Basis of Estimation of Ore Reserves 


Now these are very general deductions, and the advisability of including 
probable ore will undoubtedly be questioned by many who are not familiar with 
the method of mine taxation as practised in the State of Minnesota, where most 
of these reserves are listed. 

In practice the state has found it possible to calculate the ore reserves on 
any one property with fair accuracy. Knowing the tonnage and average grade 
available from any particular property, the average selling price at Lake Erie 
points is taken. From this is deducted the cost of transportation from the mine 
and the average cost of mining such ore in the state. The remainder, with no 
deduction for royalties that may be payable, is assumed to be the value of the 
ore reserves per ton. The next step is to calculate the probable life of the mine, 
and from that the average annual production. With this data the present worth 
‘s calculated and one half such sum is the assessed value of the property for 
taxes levied by state, county, and municipalities. 

Revenue is so easily raised in this manner that the municipalities, in some 
cases, appear to vie with each other as to which shall make the most riotous 
expenditure. Taxes are increasing. In periods of normal activity in the iron 
and steel industry, they must in all fairness be considered onerous, and in some 
periods of depression excessive. 

However, we are interested only in the results arising from such methods. 
In the first place, every property is anxious to ship without delay the more 
easily obtained ore, so that their assessment may thereby be reduced. The 
principles of conservation are set at naught. Secondly, the natural incentive to 
develop positive ore reserves beyond immediate requirements is stifled by the 
knowledge that increased ore reserves are penalized by an increased burden 
from taxation. 

Some of the large and well financed companies can bear with this situation, 
serene in the knowledge that eventually the public must pay the taxes through 
increased prices for iron ore. Others, not so strong, are forcing production, and 
this has undoubtedly tended to keep the price of iron ore around present levels. 
When those deposits of what may now be called “‘distress ore’ are exhausted, 
the markets will probably move upward. Furnaces in Ontario will experience 
higher prices for iron ore and an increasing difficulty in obtaining suitable grades. 
The compensating factor is that as prices generally move upward, the difficulties 
now involved in the production of beneficiated iron ore will grow less and less. 

Coming back to our consideration of ore reserves, it will now be apparent 
to the reader that there is no disposition on the part of the mine owners to 
over-estimate their positive ore reserves, and that on the basis of our former 
assumptions, thirty-two years is a reasonable estimate. 
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Only a Very Small Part of Lake Superior Ore is Available to 
Ontario Users 


If all these reserves were owned by one company interested only in the sale 
of iron ore, our discussion of the subject might end here; but, unfortunately for 
us, the situation is not so simple. 

Of the 1,340,000,000 tons of assured ore estimated in Minnesota in 1920, 
over sixty per cent. was the property of one large steel company. Of the remain- 
ing forty per cent., a large part is owned by other large steel corporations. <A 
comparatively small portion of the estimated reserve remains outside of the 
control of companies who require the ore for their own furnaces, and upon this 
small portion of “‘free ore’? Ontario is dependent for her requirements. The 
volume of free ore might be calculated with reasonable accuracy, but no real 
purpose would be served since it is the policy of the large consuming companies 
to purchase or lease when possible. The supplies available to open market, 
from whence we draw our requirements, must continue to dwindle at an acceler- 
ating pace, and long before the conclusion of the estimated thirty-two year 
period, we must provide for our own requirements from our own resources, or 
pay a profit to the United States producers of iron ore that will place our steel 
companies in Ontario in a position where they will experience real difficulty in 
competition against foreign prices. 


We have here sought to indicate :— 


(1) That in a study of this problem we are practically concerned only with 
the area supplied with iron ore from the Lake Superior deposits. 


(2) That there are manifest advantages to be derived from a further develop- 
ment of our iron and steel industry. 


(3) That this industry is at present dependent upon a small, rapidly dwind- 
ling reserve of foreign ore. 


(4) That the steel companies are so vitally interested in procuring, in 
Ontario, additional sources for the supply of their raw material, that their co- 
operation may be expected. 


(5) That our best efforts are immediately required to the end that this 
problem may be solved and Ontario made, so far as possible, independent of 
foreign supplies. 


GAPE Re 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


The Lake Superior iron ore deposits are found on the southern extremity 
of the great pre-Cambrian shield or basement formation that includes largely 
the north central part of Canada and of which only a relatively small area 
extends into the United States. The producing iron mines are in Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

There are two main geological divisions. The first or lower formation being 
the Archean, which includes the Keewatin greenstones, schists, etc., and the 
Laurentian granites. The second division, the Algonkian, is superimposed upon 
the Archean and embraces the Keweenawan, and the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Huronian, in the order named. The Huronian is composed chiefly of sedimentary 
rocks, with some igneous, intrusives and extrusives. The Keweenawan is for 
the most part made up of igneous rocks with some red sandstones and 
conglomerates. 


TABLE SHOWING THE ROCK GROUPS IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT 


KEWEENAWAN 
UPprpER HURONIAN 
MIDDLE HURONIAN 


ALGONKIAN 
{LOWER HURONIAN 


KEEWATIN 


ARCHEAN 
LAURENTIAN 


The iron formations occur in both the Keewatin and Huronian series of 
rocks. They are all very similar and consist of chert or quartz, iron oxide 
minerals, and relatively small amounts of other iron-bearing materials, such as 
iron carbonate. The secondary ore deposits are masses of iron ore which have 
been formed by concentration of iron ore from rocks rich in iron. This alteration 
is ascribed to action of underground waters. In favourable places the iron 
formation has been decomposed and ore deposits formed. 

The size of such secondary iron deposits seems to have depended largely 
upon the structural relations of the iron formations and the presence of im- 
pervious rocks at the base of or embedded within the iron formation. These 
factors controlled and directed the flow of underground waters and consequently 
the alteration of the iron formation. 

In a general way, these important iron deposits are found on the slopes or 
at the base of outstanding hills or ranges and are associated with pitching 
troughs of relatively impervious rocks. 

Where the troughs are large and uniform, the alteration of the iron formation 
is more pronounced and the larger deposits of iron have been found. Where 
they are small, irregular, and broken, the alteration is less extensive and the ore 
deposits are comparatively small and erratic as to quality. These secondary 
ores were deposited in a hydrated condition, but have been partially dehydrated 
and may be classified as red, blue, and micaceous hematite and magnetite, the 
soft ones being hematite and limonite. 


[25] 
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The primary deposits, so far as they represent iron ore, will be discussed 
under the Michipicoten area. 

The iron mining districts in the Lake Superior area include the Vermilion, 
Mesabi, Cuyuna, Gogebic, Iron River and Crystal Falls, Florence, Baraboo, 
Menominee, and Marquette in the United States; and the Michipicoten 
and Moose Mountain in Ontario. 


Vermilion Range—This range lies in northeastern Minnesota and includes 
the towns of Tower, Soudan, and Ely. The ore occurs in narrow belts which are 
enclosed in Keewatin greenstone. The whole district is one of complex folding 


where the dip is very steep and the outcrops are small. The ores are hard, blue 
and red hematites. 


Mesabi Range.—This range lies northwest of Lake Superior in the State of 
Minnesota and extends in an east and west direction for a distance of about 
100 miles. The principal towns are Biwabik, Eveleth, Virginia, Chisholm, 
Hibbing, Naswauk, and Coleraine. 

The iron formation is of the Upper Huronian and lies along the southern 
slope of a range dipping gently to the south and known as the Mesabi range. 

The surface is covered with glacial drift, and rock exposures are rare. The 
slope of the iron formation is gentle, and the ore deposits, shallow as to depth, 
are mostly flat, having a comparatively large horizontal area. 

In general the ore deposits are covered only by glacial drift, and open pit 
mining is characteristic of this range. 

The impervious basement upon which the ore bodies are found, is formed by 
layers of slate or paint rock interbedded with iron formation. 

The ores are mostly soft, hydrated hematites and limonites, varying in 
texture from very fine dust to hard, coarse, granular ore. Toward the western 
end of the range layers of sand are often encountered, interbedded with the ore, 
forming the so-called “sandy” ores which must be concentrated to bring them 
up to merchantable grades. 

The Mesabi range is by far the most Empoceant iron producing district in 
the Lake Superior region. The depth in some cases exceeds 400 feet, but will 
probably average little more than 250 feet. 


Cuyuna Range.—The Cuyuna range is located in the State of Minnesota, 
about 100 miles west of Duluth. The principal towns within this area are 
Deerwood, Crosby, and Brainerd. 

Distinct topographical features are lacking. The surface is level, covered 
with a heavy mantle of sand. 

Surface indications do not assist in the prospecting for ore, and the work of 
locating the deposits is largely dependent upon magnetic variation. Drilling 
has proved that the lines of magnetic variation are associated with belts of iron- 
bearing formation which trend in a northeasterly and southwesterly direction. 
The formation is interfoliated with slate and schist and is usually steeply tilted. 
In some localities igneous intrusive rocks are encountered. The iron formation 
is thought to belong to the Upper Huronian series of rocks and occurs in two 
belts, roughly parallel, known as the North and South ranges. The ore deposits 
are usually lenticular in form and erratic in outline. There has been little 
development beyond a depth of 360 feet. 


Gogebic Range.—The Gogebic range is a narrow belt of iron formation which 
lies south of Lake Superior in Michigan and Wisconsin, the more important 
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though smaller part being in the former state. Among the principal towns in 
this area are Wakefield, Bessemer, Ironwood, and Hurley. 

The most important iron formation is in Upper Huronian series. It is a 
narrow belt dipping toward the north with a crenulated outcrop due to a series 
of minor transverse folds. The iron formation rests upon Upper Huronian 
quartzite and is cut by igneous dikes which combine with the quartzite to form 
impervious troughs in which the ore bodies were concentrated. The ores are 
soft, red, and partially hydrated hematites with subordinate amounts of hard 
blue hematites. 

Development has been carried to a depth of 2,300 feet at the Newport and 
Montreal mines. 


Iron River, Crystal Falls, and Florence Districts —The Iron River and Crystal 
Falls districts lie in Michigan, and the Florence district is in Wisconsin. The 
principal towns are Iron River, Crystal Falls, and Florence. 

The iron formation is found in Upper and Middle Huronian. The ores are 
mostly soft red hematites, although in places they are hydrated and classified 
as limonite. Development has been carried to a depth of about 1,300 feet. 

These districts are generally included with Menominee district, so far as 
production figures are concerned. The Iron River, Crystal Falls, Menominee, 
and Florence districts are the chief districts in the group which comprise the 
Menominee range. 


Menominee District—This district includes the towns of Iron Mountain 
and Norway and lies wholly in the State of Michigan. The iron formation is 
found in the Upper Huronian series and occurs in several narrow belts, all of 
which have a steep dip. The principal belt extends east and west for a distance 
of twenty miles and the important ore bodies rest on the Lower Huronian 
dolomite and are covered by Upper Huronian slate. 

The ores are usually bluish-black hematites, though smaller bodies of red 
and brown banded hematites are found. Development has been carried to a 
depth of about 1,500 feet. 


Marquette Range-—The Marquette range is comparatively small. It lies 
in the State of Michigan and derives its name from the City of Marquette. 
The principal towns are Ishpeming, Negaunee, Champion, and Republic. 

The iron formation occurs in the Upper and Middle Huronian and the 
Keewatin division of Archean. The ores are mostly soft red hematites, although 
the hard micaceous hematites are important. Subordinate amounts of magnetite 
and limonite are found. The district is cross-folded, so that the ore bodies are 
irregularly distributed. In general the iron formation extends in an east and 
west direction, and the ore deposits that outcrop reach the surface on the middle 
or upper parts of the slopes. 

These outcrops were conspicuous and led to the early discovery of the 
district. Some of the ore deposits are entirely beneath low-lying areas, but in 
these cases are surrounded by impervious rocks. 

Development has been carried as deep as 2,470 feet. 


Baraboo District—This district cannot be definitely described as within 
the pre-Cambrian area, although the formation is in some respects similar to 
that found in Middle Huronian. It is located in south central Wisconsin, and 
its principal town is North Freedom. 

The ores are hematites with soft, earthy, and hard, black and banded 
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siliceous phases. They are stratified and have the same strike and dip as the 
associated rocks, which dip at various angles from nearly horizontal to nearly 
vertical. 


Michipicoten Range.—This range lies in Ontario on the northeastern shore 
of Lake Superior and includes the Helen and Magpie mines. The ore deposits 
were both found in the Keewatin series of the Archean. From the Helen mine 
there was produced until 1918, a hard, non-Bessemer hematite. Adjacent 
to the hematite area is a large and important body of-siderite. Until March, 
1921, the Magpie produced a siderite or iron carbonate ore which was calcined 
and nodulized to produce a commercial product. 

The Magpie was developed to a depth of 581 feet. 


Moose Mountain District—This district is in Ontario. Moose Mountain 
mine is situated about twenty-five miles north of Sudbury. : Here also the ore 
is found in the Keewatin series. The ore is a disseminated magnetite, running 
about 35 per cent. iron, and must be concentrated or beneficiated to find a 
market. 

A more detailed description of the Michipicoten and Moose Mountain 
deposits will be found in the Appendix, where the known iron ore deposits of 
Ontario are listed and briefly described. 


GEA rE Rai 


PROSPECTING AND MINING METHODS 


The reports and accompanying maps based on the preliminary geological 
work and published by the Ontario Department of Mines and the Geological 
Survey at Ottawa, contain a wealth of detailed information and form a practical 
guide for any prospector going out to look for an iron ore deposit. The report 
entitled “Iron Ore Occurrences in Canada,’ with reference maps, published by 
the Mines Branch in Ottawa in 1917, is deserving of special mention. 

Structural geology, and its influence on deposition and secondary enrich- 
ment of iron ore deposits, has been referred to in Chapter III. 

No work of this kind could be expected to outline with any degree of satis- 
faction, just how a prospector should go about the discovery of iron ore, or 
any other mineral. The successful prospector must have a natural instinct 
suiting him for that work; and perhaps no two of the successful prospectors 
would undertake the same investigation in the same way. Suffice it to say that 
the general order is to locate, with the assistance of the geological maps furnished 
by the Government, the area that gives promise of containing the mineral 
sought for—in this case, iron ore. Arriving on the ground, the prospector will 
endeavour (where the formation is exposed) to ascertain and to trace the contact, 
and having located a deposit of iron ore, to determine in a general way whether 
or not it is large enough to justify surface trenching, or other forms of intensive 
prospecting. If, in the opinion of the prospector, it is worthy of such considera- 
tion, he will as a rule run cross-trenches at favourable points across the strike 
of the ore body, so that he may determine and prove to anyone interested its 
approximate length and width. Channel samples in these cross-trenches will 
be taken where the ore is exposed. This sampling may show ore of a com- 
mercial grade, or at least of a nature and quality that suggests the possibility 
of economic beneficiation. Its boundaries, as far as possible, must next be 
determined. This preliminary data may often be best obtained by the magnetic 
survey. The magnetic method of prospecting for iron ore has been successfully 
used in locating and delimiting magnetic deposits. A detailed description 
of the method, as presented by Prof. A. L. Parsons, will be found in the Appendix 
TO this report. 

Having determined, then, that over a large area the ore is of commercial 
grade, or that in case it falls below that classification the ore body appears to 
be of a size and quality that might justify the erection of a beneficiation plant 
and its development on a large scale, we come to the preliminary: stage of 
investigation as to actual or positive tonnage. 


Diamond Drilling and Development 


In the soft-ore bodies on the American side in the Lake Superior district, 
different kinds of drills are used to obtain the sample well below the surface, 
but so far as our present knowledge goes, Ontario deposits can best be prospected 
with a diamond drill. The usual practice, having determined the strike and 
dip of the contact, is to put a series of holes, 50 to 100 feet apart, in a straight 
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line at right angles to the margin of the ore deposit, letting one hole in each line 
go some distance below the iron formation, to make sure that the ore deposit 
has been bottomed. Very careful and accurate samples are taken from the 
sludge and also from the ore recovered, and all the information obtained is 
carefully tabulated for each hole, and a cross-section of the ore body plotted. 
With a series of these cross-sections the available tonnage of different grades 
can be fairly accurately estimated, and generally sufficient information can 
be obtained to settle definitely whether or not the ore body warrants further 
development. 


If the tonnage and grade appear satisfactory from the information obtained, 
the next step is to locate a shaft, generally on the footwall side of a deposit, 
and on different levels to run cross-cuts from the shaft to the farther margin of 
the iron ore. . This not only serves to check, in a most practical way, the results 
obtained by diamond drilling, but it gives the operator some opportunity to 
determine the method of mining that may best be applied, and considerable 
data of use in determining approximately the cost of production. 


Methods of Mining Iron Ore 


In the Lake Superior district, and by that we mean in this report the iron 
ore region on both sides of Lake Superior, irrespective of the international 
boundary, there are two distinct methods of imining, viz., surface and under- 
ground. 


On the Mesabi range, where the ore is soft enough to be moved with a steam 
shovel, the practice within certain limits, is to remove completely by steam 
shovel the surface burden from the area to be mined, and then to take out the 
ore by the same method. There are so many advantages over the usual under- 
ground practice manifest in this method that it is used wherever there is not 
more than one yard of overburden to be removed for every ton of ore to be 
extracted, and where the vertical depth of the overburden does not exceed two 
feet of stripping to one foot of ore. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, 
as, for example, when the nature of the overburden makes it difficult to move: 
there is also a limit to depth when taken in conjunction with transportation 
problems. Generally speaking, it may be said that all other things being 
favourable, surface stripping may be followed to a depth of 150 feet and the 
ore removed from depths beyond that limit. This system of open-cut mining 
has been described at great length and its advantages and disadvantages set 
out in detail in so many technical papers that further description of it in this 
report would, perhaps, be out of place. 


Underground mining falls into three divisions:— 
(1) The top slicing and caving method. 
(2) The milling, or open-cut glory-hole method. 
(3) The ordinary shrinkage stope practice. 


In the top slicing and caving method, the extraction of the ore body 
commences at the top of the deposit and below the overburden. The back is 
supported by timber. As the ore is broken it is dropped through chutes to the 
haulage levels, and as the process continues downward, the overburden and 
timber supports are allowed to cave and settle. Where the ore is soft and easily 
caved, and especially where it varies radically as to grade, there are many 
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advantages in the top slicing method: The extraction of the ore body 1s fairly 
complete, since little is left in the way of pillars; selective mining is made 
possible; and different grades from different parts of the mine may be blended 
in such a way as to meet the consumer’s requirements. However, the number 
of working places is limited. Pumping must be continued at all times, irrespective 
of the rate of production, and if any sudden demand arises for ore, the method, 
unlike that of the open pit, does not lend itself to sudden expansion. 


The milling or glory-hole method is a combination of open-pit and under- 
ground mining. The shaft is put down ina suitable location, a cross-cut js driven 
into the centre of the ore body, and a raise is carried through to the surface. 
Stoping operations start at the surface, and the ore is broken into the raise, 
which from now on functions as an ore chute. As operations continue, the 
surface is naturally lowered and takes the form of a great saucer or open pit. 
This is undoubtedly a cheap method of mining hard rock, but there are certain 
serious disadvantages. In the first place, all the water falling upon the open pit 
runs directly into the underground workings and must be pumped. During the 
severe weather in the winter time, the miners often suffer from extreme dis- 
comfort, and water lines cannot be kept open. If the ore body has any perceptible 
dip, there has to be faced the difficulty of keeping the hanging wall scaled to a 
point where it will be safe for the men working underneath; beyond a certain 
depth it will probably be found necessary to break down a considerable portion 
of the overhang, thus diluting the ore and lowering the grade. 


The shrinkage stope method of mining is quite familiar to those with a 
knowledge of the mining methods employed in this province. From the stand- 
point of safety it undoubtedly has great advantages over all methods other 
than the open-pit or surface method. However, the costs of breaking the ore 
and extracting it, are comparatively high as compared with any of the other 
methods. 


Any or all of these methods may, and we hope some day will, be applicable 
to the working of Ontario deposits of iron ore, but so far as the present known 
deposits are concerned, the two last described processes will usually prevail. 
Costs will probably not be in any case much less than $1.00 per ton delivered 
at the collar of the shaft and in the majority of instances will probably exceed 
this estimate. 


The one dollar estimate covers, of course, only the cost of underground 
operations. To ascertain cost of production other items must be added, such 
as taxes, depletion, depreciation, overhead expense, selling commissions, 
insurance, etc. 


Actual figures covering cost of production cannot be obtained for publica- 
tion, but for a certain period we can give some comparative figures. 


On the following page will be found approximate costs of production of irom 
ores from underground workings at mines on the Marquette, Gogebic, Meno- 
minee, and Mesabi ranges, and from surface workings at mines on the Mesabi, 
Cuyuna, and Gogebic ranges. 

The costs at the underground mines, rather than those of surface operations, 
are of importance in making comparisons with iron mines in Ontario. The! 
of steam shovels for mining iron ore in Ontario is not likely to be found possiv.e 
at any of the known deposits. 
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Mesabi open-pit ore has the lowest cost of production, and if we assume, 
for the sake of comparison, that this particular ore costs $2.20 per ton to produce 
at the mine, we can lay down the following statement :— 


COMPARATIVE COSTS, OFsPRODUCTION* OF TRON ORES 
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CONCENTRATION OF LOW-GRADE MAGNETIC IRON ORES 


The low-grade ores that can be beneficiated are of three general types. 
These are siderite, hematite, and magnetite. 


Siderite is an iron carbonate containing, when pure, 62 per cent. of iron 
oxide and 38 per cent. of carbon dioxide. This ore is beneficiated by heating it 
and driving off the carbon dioxide, as described in the chapter on sintering. 


Low-grade hematite ores consist of a mixture of hematite.and quartz or 
silicates. There are two processes of beneficiation suited to such ores. Where 
the hematite is in hard aggregates and the waste is soft or friable, a separation 
can be effected by log-washing. This is practised on a large scale in Minnesota. 
The log-washer consists of two parts, an inclined trough in which rotates a rough 
spiral conveyor (the log). The arms on the log disintegrate the friable rock 
and gradually convey the more solid material to the upper end, while the wash 
water washes away the waste at the lower end. The Mines Experiment Station 
at Minneapolis has developed the process of treating low-grade hematite ores 
to a magnetic roast whereby the hematite is converted into magnetite which 
can be separated by magnetic separators. 


The third type is a mixture of magnetite and waste minerals, of which 
large bodies have been found in Ontario. 


On this continent it does not pay at the present to ship to the smelters 
ore containing much less than 50 per cent. iron. The smelters do not want ic 
It costs too much in fuel and flux to get rid of the waste material. In Ontario 
there are large bodies of iron ore, containing from 30 per cent. to 37 per cent. 
of iron, which consist of a mixture of particles of magnetite and waste minerals. 
This waste consists largely of quartz and silicates, some pyrite (iron sulphide), 
and, in much smaller quantity, some phosphorus-bearing minerals. All these 
may be separated by crushing and grinding the rock. The degree of fineness 
required depends upon the size of the individual particles or crystals. 


In the Mineville district, in New York state, crushing the rock so that it 
will pass through a five-mesh sieve, that is, a wire sieve with five holes to the 
lineal inch, is sufficient to free practically all the magnetite. Crushing it to 
pass through holes one inch in diameter results in freeing many pieces of prac- 
tically pure magnetite of this size. This ore is easily concentrated by magnetic 
separators. Most of the magnetite ore discovered in Ontario is of much finer 
erain and requires very fine grinding to separate the magnetic particles from 
attached waste. 


For the separation of the magnetite from the waste, after sufficient fine 
erinding, there are various types of apparatus, generally known as magnetic 
separators. They are all based on the attracting and holding power of electro- 
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Fig. 1—High-power electromagnet. Fig. 2—High-power electromagnet 


with hematite. 


‘ig. 3—High-power electromagnet Fig. 4—High-power electromagnet 
with siderite. with pyrrhotite. 


esti 


Fig. 5—Highpower electromagnet 
with ilmenite. 


Fig. 6—High-power electromagnet 
with franklinite. 


é 
Fig. 7—High-power electromagnet Fig. 8—High-power electromagnet 
with magnetite. 


with iron filings, 
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magnets. This power, as applied to various minerals, is well illustrated in the 
accompanying figures. 


These illustrations are taken by permission from the bulletin of the 
University of Minnesota, entitled ‘Magnetic Concentration of Iron Ore,” by 
Edward W. Davis, Superintendent of the Minnesota School of Mines Experi- 
ment Station. 


Upwards of one thousand patents have been issued through the U.S. Patent 
Office, in connection with magnetic separators. A few simple types have sur- 
vived. Fig. 9 shows a Ball-Norton belt separator as used at Mineville. The 
ore is fed to the upper side of the lower belt. The magnetic particles are lifted 
from this belt to the under side of the upper belt by the electro-magnets. The 
poles of these magnets alternate in sign. The loops of magnetic particles are 
broken and re-form as they pass from pole to pole, thus permitting the falling 
away of any non-magnetic material that may have become entangled. This 
separator works best on ore not coarser than three mesh, nor finer than one 
hundred mesh, but its capacity with the finer sizes becomes very low. 


Feed Hopper 


Slot for Take Up 


Neat ttre Concentrate 


Fig. 9—Ball-Norton belt separator. 


For coarser sizes a simple magnetic drum and short conveyor belt are used, 
as illustrated in Fig. 10. The magnets may be fixed and the hollow drum may 
revolve about them, or they may be an integral part of the drum and revolve 
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Fig. 10—Ball-Norton pulley machine. 
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Fig. 11—Diagrammatic drawing of wet cobber. 
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with it. This type of machine is also called a magnet.c cobber. It has been 
used for finer material, both dry and wet, but is not recommended for such 
work. 


For wet material between three mesh and one hundred mesh, a successful 
type of machine is shown in Fig. 11. For material finer than one hundred mesh, 


- Revolving Drum 


Slime and water’ Tailings Agitatiog Water 


Slime and Water | Tailings ese 


Fig. 12—Gréndal wet separator. 


the Gréndal separator (see Fig. 12) is much used in Norway and has been 
successfully used at the Moose Mountain plant at Sellwood, Ontario. 


At the Minnesota School of Mines Experiment Station, E. W. Davis has 
developed an entirely new type of separator for very fine material, known as 


) 


the “magnetic log-washer.”’ Mr. Davis, in his description of this in the bulletin 


RIGHT AND LEFT HAND 
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CONCENTRATES 


OISCHARGE POLE PIECES 
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Fig. 13—Diagrammatic drawing of magnetic log-washer (Davis). 


referred to, says: ‘“‘As the name implies, this machine is similar to the log- 
washers now in common use in the Lake Superior district. Magnets have been 
applied to the lower side of the machine in such a manner as to place the whole 
bottom of the trough in a magnetic field.”’ Fig. 13 is a diagrammatic drawing 
of this machine. From this drawing, its similarity to the log-washers may be 
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easily recognized. This machine is adapted to the concentration of finely 
ground ores, and the finer the ore is crushed the better the. machine operates. 
The ore, in either a dry or wet state, is fed to the machine at the point indicated 
in the drawing and, after sinking into the water, at once enters the magnetic 
field. The magnetic particles, together with the entrained non-magnetic 
particles, are drawn to the bottom of the machine where they cling, not only to 
the magnets, but also to each other. As a result of the mass action, the screw 


Fig. 14—Magnetic log-washer, 60-inch. 


conveyor readily stirs and conveys the ore, while the wash water added at the 
upper end of the machine flows through the mass toward the overflow at the 
lower end, carrying away the non-magnetic particles as rapidly as they are 
liberated. High-grade concentrate is carried up the incline by the screw conveyor 
and is discharged from the upper end of the machine. Fig. 14 is from a photo- 
graph of a machine sixty inches long. The standard machines of this type at 


Babbitt are eighteen feet long and six feet wide and are equipped with four 
spiral conveyors. 
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The machine is remarkable for its simplicity and effectiveness, and also 
for the fact that the finer the feed is crushed the better it works. These are 
the machines from which was being produced, at the time of our visit, all the 
concentrate at the Babbitt plant. 


The great difficulty in the operation of individual machines lies in the 
enmeshing, or entangling, of non-magnetic particles with the magnetite. When 
they are in the magnetic field, the particles of magnetite form themselves into 
chains and loops and entangle more or less waste particles with them. Davis 
developed his log-washer in such a manner that the magnetite is allowed to 
entrain the waste, which, while the mass is retained in the magnetic field, is 
then freed by mechanical agitation and the current of wash water. 


None of the machines described are complicated in construction or difficult 
to operate. They will all make high-grade concentrate if fed with material 
which has been sufficiently crushed to liberate the magnetite from attached 
waste. Apparently the problem is a simple one, but this seeming simplicity 
has been the cause of many failures. It has caused inexperienced men to embark 


Fig. 15—Magnetic log-washer, 18 feet long, Mesabi Iron Company. 


on big plants without sufficient preliminary experiment. With the perfected 
magnetic log washer, the problem seems simply to obtain fine grinding. If the 
grinding is fine enough to liberate the smallest particles of magnetite, the log- 
washer will do the rest. If we disregard cost, this is the complete answer. But 
the solution of all concentration problems becomes the balancing of costs. The 
cost of fine grinding, both for plant and operation, increases very rap:dly when 
we seek to get particles finer than one hundred mesh. Fine concentrate becomes 
difficult to handle and to sinter. All the magnetite ores in the Lake Superior 
region, including Ontario, contain some extremely small particles of magnetite. 
Unless the whole product is ground as fine as these minute particles, there will 
occur in the concentrate many particles made up of magnetite attached to 
waste (which often contains phosphorus). This pulls down the general grade 
of the concentrate. There are three solutions to this problem. The most obvious 
is to grind finer, but this runs up the cost. The second solution is to improve 
the machines and the operation so as to throw these mixed particles into a 
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separate product, middlings, in order that it may be necessary to regrind only 
these middlings. This means that the machines must distinguish between 
30 per cent. and 50 per cent. iron content in the particles, or even between 40 
per cent. and 50 per cent. The third solution lies in the fact that these finer 
particles are generally found in the poorer portions of the rock. The magnetite- 
bearing rock may show a general average content of 30 per cent. iron, but 
some parts of it may be nearly pure magnetite and other parts nearly all waste, 
while still other parts will show all the grades in between. If we crush the rock 
into one-inch fragments it will be possible to sort out individual pieces containing 
only 3, 6, or 10 per cent. of iron, and it will often, if not universally, be found 
that in this low-grade stuff there are finer particles of magnetite than in the richer 
stuff. The solution of the problem, then, is to discard this low-grade rock in 
the coarse sizes before grinding is commenced. In order to do this it is necessary 
so to operate the coarse separators, or cobbers, that they can throw out a tailing 
which will assay 6, 8, or 10 per cent. iron. This means that the machines should 
be able to distinguish between, say, an 8 per cent. iron content and a 12 per cent. 
Magnetic cobbers, previously illustrated, will do this fairly well, but -there is 
room for improvement. 


From this it will be apparent that the general problem is not simply the 
separation of magnetic from non-magnetic. It includes the separation of 6 
per cent. ore from 10 per cent. ore and the separation of 60 per cent. particles 
from 40 per cent., or, better still perhaps, from 50 per cent. particles. The 
general problem, however, involves more than this. What is the grade of ore 
that must be eliminated in the early stages—is it 3, 6, 10, or 15 per cent.? The 
economical success of the plant may depend on the proper answer to this question. 
This entails a large amount of work by skilled men in a suitable laboratory 
under the direction of a man of experience. Even after this has been done in 
a thorough manner, there will be a period of adjustment, or tuning up, in the 
commercial plant. If the prel minary testing was not thoroughly done, this 
period may be an extremely expensive one and may involve a breaking strain 
on the finances, coming as it does at the time when a saleable output is expected. 
Other difficulties have arisen in the past with standard ore-dress_ng apparatus. 
Coarse crushers have failed on account of the hardness (or other crushing 
peculiarity) of the iron ore. Much trouble has been experienced with the 
classifiers in the closed circuit of the fine-grinding tube mills. This is the appar- 
atus which separates the stuff which is sufficiently fine from the coarser material 
which must be returned to the tube mill for further grinding. Much trouble 
was experienced in these classifiers when a product was sent to them that had 
previously been over a magnetic separator. The magnetite had become 
permanently magnetized (polarized) and particle attached itself to particle, 
making classification practically impossible. The Minnesota School of Mines 
Experiment Station solved this difficulty with its demagnetizer. A diagrammatic 
drawing of a demagnetizer is shown in Fig. 16. It operates, on the same principle 
as the instrument for demagnetizing watches, by supplying an alternating 
electric current to the coil of wire which results in the production of an alternating 
magnetic field within the pipe. As the ore passes through the pipe it loses its 
residual magnetism because of the rapidly alternating magnetic field through 
which it passes. 
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Similar troubles have caused serious delays in the hands of experienced 
men at more than one plant, but the cause and remedies are being worked out, 
and in the future there will be reaped the benefit of this pioneer work. 
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Fig. 16—Diagrammatic drawing of demagnetizer (Davis). 


The way has been made clear for the production of a high-grade sinter from 
practically any ore containing magnetite. The lowest grade of ore that it will 
pay to treat depends upon economic conditions, but generally speaking, under 
the most favourable conditions, the ore should contain not less than 27 per cent. 
of iron in the form of magnetite. From this it is not difficult to obtain a sintered 
product containing 60 per cent. of iron, and low in phosphorus and sulphur. 
Technically, it is quite possible to make a product containing 70 per cent. of 
iron, but the economical grade will be somewhere between these two limits 
and will vary with different ores, different local conditions. and market demand. 

The presentation of valuable cost data in connection with the magnetic 
concentration of low-grade ore is extremely difficult. Conditions are so variable 
that only through detailed study of each particular problem can reliable figures 
be secured. It may be necessary to mine and crush nearly three tons of ore; 
cob, fine grind, and concentrate two tons of ore; dewater and agglomerate one 
ton of ore; stock-pile part of this and dispose of two tons of tailings for every 
ton of final product shipped. The cost of grinding, both for plant and for 
operation, increases very rapidly as it is necessary to grind finer. So it is 
necessary, before any complete estimates can be made, to know how much 
of the ore can be eliminated as waste in the coarser sizes, and how fine the 
balance must be ground in order to produce the necessary grade of concentrates. 
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Speaking generally, for large mills to crush from mine size to four mesh would 
cost from 10 cents to 20 cents per ton; from four mesh to minus 200 mesh, from 
30 cents to 45 cents per ton. The other milling operations, that is magnetic 
separation and handling of products, will cost from 15 cents to 30 cents per ton 
of material treated. 

In the same way, it is impossible to estimate the construction cost of a 
plant without knowing the local conditions, but it would be from $2 to $3 per 
ton of yearly capacity when the plant is operated three hundred days of twenty- 
four hours each per year. This does not include the power plant, or transporta- 


tion facilities. 
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PREPARATION OF CONCENTRATES FOR THE BLAST FURNACE, 
BRIQUETTING, NODULIZING, SINTERING, AND CALCINING 


Ontario magnetites require concentration because they are low in iron, 
that is, they contain a large amount of rock matter, which is chiefly silica or 
quartz. This rock matter, or gangue, would be made into slag if such ores 
went direct to a blast furnace. In concentrating these magnetites, the rock 
matter is removed as tailing. The fact that it is cheaper to make a tailing 
than to make slag, is the economic reason for concentration. 

To effect concentration, crushing and fine grinding are necessary in order 
that the magnetite particles may be separated from the rock particles. The 
result of this concentration is a product high in iron, but very finely divided. 
This finely divided material is unsuited for immediate smelting in a blast furnace 
for several reasons, the chief of which is that a very large proportion of it would 
be blown out of the furnace by the blast. It would require additional expense 
to recover this iron as flue dust. There is apparent, therefore, the need of 
changing the physical form of this fine concentrate. Methods for doing this 
may be classified as follows: (1) Briquetting, (2) Nodulizing, (3) Sintering. 


Briquetting 


Briquetting means, obviously, making into briquettes or cakes. This 
may be done with a binder, but such is seldom, if ever, used for iron ores. A 
briquette to be satisfactory must be able to stand handling and transportation 
without disintegration; it must be resistant to exposure in the open air; and 
it must be able to exist without crumbling in the upper part of a blast furnace. 
Few briquetting processes can meet these rather rigid requirements. 

One of the best known processes for briquetting is the “‘Gr6éndal.’’ This 
process had its inception in Norway and Sweden. The fine, moist ore is com- 
pressed into bricks, loaded on cars, and the cars are run into a furnace heated 
by coal, producer gas, or similar fuel. As they enter the furnace they reach 
gradually the hottest part, and on leaving they are gradually cooled. The high 
cost of fuel makes this process an expensive one in Ontario. 

The only criticism of briquettes made by this process is that for the blast 
furnaces they are too large for the proper burdening of the furnace; also, they 
are too large for ferro-silicon furnaces. 


Nodulizing 


Nodulizing is an agglomerating process carried out in a rotating, cylindrical 
kiln about 125 feet long and 8 feet in diameter. The kiln, which inclines slightly, 
is fired with pulverized coal at the lower end. The fine ore is charged at the 
upper end and travels slowly toward the firing end, getting hotter as it proceeds. 
The high temperature makes the particles stick together, or agglomerate into 
balls or nodules, which are discharged continuously at the lower end of the 
kiln. The kiln is similar to those used in the production of cement. The plant 
is expensive to install and the fuel consumption is excessively high. 
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Sintering 


There has been a very great improvement in the last few years in the 
capacity of the machines used, and a consequent reduction in costs of operation. 
There are two different types of sintering machines applicable to iron ores. 
Both machines use the same principle and they differ only in the type of apparatus 
employed. The principle involved may be illustrated in this way: Fine ore is 
mixed with 6 to 8 per cent. of its weight of finely pulverized coal, or similar fuel, 
moistened and spread on a grate in a layer about 8 inches thick; air is drawn 
by a fan through this grate and the layer of mix which it bears; the charge is 
ignited by a hot flame; after ignition is made the combustion of the small 
amount of fuel proceeds downwards through the cake. A high temperature is 
attained momentarily as this combustion proceeds, and this temperature is 
sufficient to make the whole mass into a coherent, spongy cake, known as a 
sinter. 


The process had its first application in the sintering of fine lead ores. In 
the lead, copper, and zinc industries, its details have been worked out and its 
success demonstrated. It is only in comparatively recent years that this 
process has had much application in treating fine iron ores and iron blast 
furnace flue dust; but so great has been the success achieved that this pro- 
cess is almost exclusively used in modern installations. 


The Greenawalt pan is intermittent in its action. The fine ore to be sintered 
is mixed with the necessary fine coal or coke in a mixing cylinder, where it is 
properly moistened. The cylinder discharges the ore into a bin from which it 
is transferred in a car to the pan. The levelled charge is then ignited by means 
of the ignition hood which is moved over the pan, covering it completely. This 
hood is similar in some respects to the hood used in connection with repair 
work on our asphalt paved streets. After ignition the charge burns with the 
down draft, the temperature produced by the burning coal being sufficient to 
partially fuse the whole mass into what is called a sinter. The structure of this 
material is very similar to that of coke. The burning time is about twenty-five 
minutes. When the sintering is finished the pan is rotated on its trunions; the 
charge is dumped over a grizzly; the fines are returned; and the coarse goes 
directly to railroad cars. The modern Greenawalt sintering pan is 24 feet by 
10 feet in size, with a cast iron grate bottom. The pan rests on the wind box 
from which the air is exhausted by a fan at the rate of about 20,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute. 


The other machine for sintering is the Dwight and Lloyd machine. In 
this machine the grates, or palettes as they are called, move over’a wind box 
where their charge is ignited, and their rate of travel is so regulated that sintering 
is completed by the time thay have reached the end of the wind box: The Dwight 
and Lloyd machine is therefore continuous. 


The modern Dwight and Lloyd machine is about 64 feet long and 42 inches 
wide. It consists of some sixty odd trays, about 24 inches by 42 inches, with 
cast iron grates and two end walls about 9 inches high. At one end these trays 
receive the properly mixed and wetted charge which is made up of the fine ore 
and fine coal or coke, the surface being levelled as they are filled. As they 
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move on the wind box they pass under the ignition furnace which burns oil or 
gas, and as the trays continue their movement over the wind box, combustion 
of the coal in the mix proceeds and a sufficient temperature is attained to make 
a strongly coherent cake or sinter. The trays automatically dump their charge. 
The amount of coal or coke required in the mix varies with the material, ranging 
from 3 per cent. to as much as 8 per cent. Sulphur when present in the ore 
reduces the amount of fuel necessary for sintering, as its oxidation and removal 
furnishes considerable heat. 


The Dwight and Lloyd machine possesses marked advantage over the 
intermittent Greenawalt pan, but the use of the large pans in the more recent 
Greenawalt installations has put the two processes on a basis of equality, so 
that opinions are comparatively evenly divided as to the relative merits of the 
two machines for producing sinter. Both types of operations have their 
champions, each claiming some advantages over the other, but they are similar 
in principle and produce a similar product, so that the one which will show the 
lowest operating cost will be the best for any particular case. 


In addition to changing the physical form of the fine ores, the sintering 
process is an excellent desulphurizer. The passage of the volume of air through 
she cake during the process of sintering gives opportunity for the oxidization 
and removal of sulphur in the charge. Ores containing from 3 to 5 per cent. of 
sulphur are successfully reduced to from 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. sulphur. 


At the E. & G. Brooke Company’s plant at Birdsboro, Pa., a Dwight 
and Lloyd machine is sintering and desulphurizing their French Creek magnetite. 
This ore is a magnetite containing 55 per cent. iron and averaging 3 per cent. 
sulphur. The ore is crushed to pass a ring three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Sinter containing from 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. sulphur is made, using from 3 to 3.5 
per cent. of fine anthracite as fuel. Ignition is made with iron blast furnace 
gas. The average daily tonnage on a 57-foot machine is 400 tons per day. 
The cost of sintering is about 90 cents per ton, including the royalty of 15 cents 
per ton. Lower costs than this have been made. At times the sulphur content 
in the ore seems considerably above 3 per cent., but a uniformly low sulphur 
sinter is made. 


At the present time, either the Dwight and Lloyd machine or the Greena- 
walt pan offers the cheapest and most effective means of putting fine ores in 
condition for blast furnace use. 


The new plant of the Mesabi Ore Company, at Babbitt, Minn., employs 
Dwight and Lloyd machines. 


In the Eastern States the magnetite concentrates are sintered either with 
Dwight and Lloyd machines or Greenawalt pans. The largest installation 
(2,000 tons per day) at Lebanon, Pa., uses Greenawalt pans. 


These machines are not fool proof, and the problem of making a good sinter 
and a high tonnage on either has to be worked out carefully for each individual 
case. It is essential that the amount of carbonaceous fuel needed, be in a finely 
divided state for rapid burning, and that it be uniformly mixed with the material 
to be sintered. 


Inferior fuels, such as coke breeze, or possibly even finely divided peat, may 
be used, although the last-mentioned has not been used in this country. 
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Treatment of Siderite 


Siderite, sometimes called ironstone, is a carbonate of iron, as limestone 
is a carbonate of lime. Ontario has important deposits of siderite. Of these 
the best known are the Helen and the Magpie mines. Because of the high 
carbon-dioxide content of these ores, the iron content is low. 


Iron ore going into a blast furnace contains, in addition to the iron, the 
oxygen with which the iron is combined, and the gangue, or rock matter, that 
is present in the ore. To do the smelting, coke is added and burned to CO at 
the tuyéres by the blast of air supplied. The top gases contain the carbon in 
the form of the two oxides of carbon: carbon monoxide CO, carbon dioxide 
CO,. For the reduction of the iron a certain relationship between the quantity 
of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide must exist. If siderite, containing as 
it does a high percentage of CO,, were charged directly into a blast furnace, 
to maintain this relationship or equilibrium would require the burning to CO 
of much more coke in the blast furnace, so much more that the removal of the 
CO, from the siderite before it is charged into the furnace is an economic 
necessity. This is, briefly, the reason why calcining of siderite ores is necessary. 


Crushed siderite ore may be calcined and sintered in one operation, either 
on the Dwight and Lloyd machine or on the Greenawalt pan. The fuel con- 
sumption for this would be little, if any, higher than for sintering, say, magnetite 
concentrates. The reason for this is that the equation representing calcining 
of iron carbonate to Fe;O, is almost thermally balanced. If the sinter contained 
much Fe,O3 it would mean that the reaction had really given out heat. The 
equation of the reaction may be written thus: 3 HeGOr- O= FeO, 3ca- 
The heat of formation of FeCO, is 187,000, so that we have on the left hand side 
of the equation three times this quantity of heat, or 563,400. On the right hand 
side we have the heat of formation of magnetite 270,800, and three times the 
heat of formation of CO,, 291,600, making a total of 562,400. The difference 
between these two quantities is 1,000 calories, or 6 calories per pound of iron 
and 4.3 calories per pound of magnetite sinter produced. Asa pound of average 
coal may contain 7,000 calories, this would be equivalent to less than one-tenth 
of one per cent. of coal to sinter produced. To show the difference between 
calcining siderite and calcining limestone, a similar calculation might be made 
for limestone, and there will be found to be required 805 calories per pound of 
burned lime, which is equivalent to about 11.5 per cent. of fuel, which would 
be the theoretical requirement. 


At the time the rotary kilns were installed at the Magpie, coal was cheap, 
and the sintering process had not reached its present state of development, so 
that there probably was, at that time, little to choose between the two processes. 


These ores contain also considerable sulphur, and in their preparation for 
the blast furnace it is necessary to reduce this sulphur to permissible limits. 
To oxidize sulphur, more air has to be admitted into the kiln. 


During the operation of the Magpie mine over a million tons of ore have 
been so treated. 


‘For average analyses of ores of the Helen and the Magpie mines, see Appendix, pages 
158 and 160. 
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In later years the cost of this operation has been greatly increased, due to 
the increased price of coal. 


The Greenawalt pan, or the Dwight and Lloyd machine, will perform 
both of these operations, that is desulphurizing and calcining, as successfully 
as will the rotary kilns. 


Sintering Tests in 1914 


In 1914, 6,000 tons of Magpie ore were sintered on Greenawalt pans, accord- 
ing to reports of the Algoma Steel Company. The work extended over a period 
of about seven months and was thoroughly successful in every respect. All 
conditions, both of summer and winter, were met. The average on about 4,000 
tons of sinter ran 0.23 per cent. sulphur, and an expenditure of 120 pounds of 
coke breeze per ton of product was required. 


Five hundred tons of Helen ore were run over a Greenawalt pan, producing 
a sinter containing 0.146 per cent. sulphur and 55 per cent. iron. Lhe report 
shows that the Helen mine ore makes a particularly good sinter, being almost 
100 per cent. product, and there is no question that the Greenawalt isa thoroughly 
practical process for treating Helen Mine siderite. 


Subsequent Tests on Helen Siderite Ore 


Tests were subsequently made on a Dwight and Lloyd machine at the 
American Steel and Wire Company’s plant in Cleveland, Ohio, and at the 
Toledo Furnace Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Three cars of Helen siderite were used in the test at Cleveland. Their 
summary of the result of the test at Cleveland is as follows:— 


These tests show that the Dwight and Lloyd sintering machine, as installed at the Central 
Furnace Plant of the American Steel and Wire Company, will reduce sulphur in Helen siderite 
to about 0.2 per cent. and that a very large tonnage is possible, that is from 300 to 350 tons 
per 24 hours, and that likely much more if everything was properly adjusted. However, we 
could not get the ore to come uniformly good, which compels us to try the ore on the machine 
at Toledo, where better mixing facilities are to be had, as the mixing is undoubtedly the cause 
of the trouble. 


Two cars of Helen ore were used in the test at Toledo. The analysis of the 
finished product from this run is as follows :— 


Per cent. 
TrOTis ee ah ie ee eae es Oe Soe Ck 55200 
Siil pi Ute aaco rane mien area IS 0.18 


This test absolutely demonstrated that at least 175 tons of first class material 
could be made per day of 24 hours. 


The screen analysis of the material shipped for these tests was given as 
follows :— 


Per cent 
Cyn eChoice conn mats aoe 28 
ST Mie oe ee eee ae ay cso Ga 
Lid We daten we tern neratn a etas spre eer! 
LifSS Meagher e We Bae Wench era cee eae B0F5 
Through Lj Sire cal a cg choked agen baa bes Wet 28.0 


This, apparently, shows crushing to approximately 1 inch size. 
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The improvement in the art of sintering iron ores and the increase in the 
capacity of the machine used make the sintering process more economical than 
the rotary kiln process. The saving in the cost of treatment of ore by this 
process may be sufficient to permit profitable operation where treatment by the 
kiln process would not. The cost of fuel is an important consideration in 
comparing the processes, and the superiority of sintering is now more marked 
than it was when coal was cheap. 


CHAPTER VII 


DESCRIPTION OF BENEFICIATION PLANTS AT BABBITT, MAGPIE, 
MOOSE MOUNTAIN, TRENTON, AND ATIKOKAN 


Babbitt Plant 


The most ambitious attempt ever made to beneficiate low-grade magnetic 
‘ron ores on this continent is undoubtedly that of the Mesabi Iron Company, 
on their Babbitt property in Minnesota. 

Here, by lease and purchase, they have secured control of approximately 
fifteen miles of the eastern extension of the Mesabi Iron range. The ore body 
is so well exposed that surface stripping is almost unnecessary, and the results 
of development work indicate that the ore body is uniform in quality, with a 
natural magnetic iron content of not less than 26 per cent. 

Without going into particulars, it is immediately apparent that their ore 
reserves are, to say the least, ample. 

This deposit has been known since the early days, but with the discovery 
of the immense high-grade hematite deposits farther west on the same range, 
the so-called taconites of the eastern end were entirely ignored. 

In the meantime, great progress has been made in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the low-grade copper ores in the western part of the United States. 
The success attending the efforts of those responsible for these new low-cost 
methods was largely dependent upon the magnitude of the ore deposit which 
permitted the installing of the most economic equipment and the mechanical 
handling of huge tonnages, at minimum cost. 

Among the names of those standing out prominently as sponsors to this 
new departure in mining and milling, are Chas. Hayden and Daniel C. Jackling, 
the former identified with the financial end, and the latter with the operating 
and technical end. But these men were not content to rest on the success of 
one adventure, great as it was. They are essentially pioneers in the mining 
industry, and through a series of circumstances they conceived the possibility 
of applying the same process to the low-grade iron deposits, producing a superior 
product for the blast furnace that would compete commercially with even the 
high-grade natural deposits of the Western Mesabi range. 

They knew from experience what could be done in handling profitably the 
low-grade copper ores. They thought the same process could be successfully 
applied to low-grade iron ores. Could it be done? There was only one way to 
find out, and capital was necessary. 

In 1915, the Mesabi Syndicate was organized to investigate the whole 
question. Within a short time engineers were on the field and technical experts, 
in co-operation with the staff of the State Experimental Station at Minneapolis, 
were investigating the process of magnetic separation. Old types of machinery 
were redesigned, and the Davis log-washing magnetic concentrator was evolved. 
The preliminary information thus obtained, coupled with standard design and 
practice as in use in the large tonnage copper plants of the west, formed the 
basis of design for an experimental or pilot mill of 100-ton capacity per day at 
Duluth. ; 

[49] 
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The mill was erected and crude material was brought down from the Babbitt 
property. Different machines were tested in a practical way, and results were 
charted with minute care. Different combinations were given practical tests, 
and this work continued in a most efficient manner until final plans were decided 
upon in 1919. 

This preliminary experimental work had cost approximately three-quarters 
of a million dollars, and the practical application of the information had yet to 
be provided for. 

In 1919, the Mesabi Iron Company was incorporated for this purpose, 
with the following directorate: Charles Hayden, Chairman of the Board; 
Daniel C. Jackling, President; John D. Ryan, W. E. Corey, Percy A. Rockfeller, 
C. M. McNeil, Sherwood Aldrick, W. Hinkle Smith, Alva C. Dinkie, Seeley W. 
Mudd, Horace V. Winchell, John R. Dillan, W. G. Swart, J. Carson Agnew. 

Final plans provided for quarry, transportation, and primary crushing 
capacity up to 10,000 tons per twenty-four hours. Beyond this point the plant 
is designed on a unit basis, and the operation may be generally described as 
follows. 

Mining 


About a mile from the mill, the quarrying of the taconite has been com- 
menced by taking out a cut approximately thirty feet deep and laying standard 
grade track for steam shovels and cars. On the bank, motor-driven cyclone 
churn drills operate and drill a 6-inch hole to a depth of thirty feet, at a rate 
of about one foot per hour. The holes are spaced at fifteen-foot intervals along 
the face of the cut. They are loaded with 60 per cent. dynamite and shot in 
series. With asmall amount of block holing, the blasted material can be directly 


loaded by steam shovel into cars and transported as required to the crushing 
plant. 


The rock is a banded magnetite. 


Coarse Crushing Plant 


The ore is dumped from hopper cars directly into a bin feeding an 8 by 31- 
foot pan conveyor, which in turn feeds it to a 48 by 72-inch jaw crusher with 
a capacity of 900 tons per hour from quarry size down to about 10 inches. 

The 10-inch product then passes to a 36 by 54-inch jaw crusher and is 
reduced to about 4 inches. It then drops into a larger bin that has somewhat 
the function of a surge tank, since it provides for any unevenness in the flow 
from the jaw crushers to the following stage of reduction. From this bin the 
4-inch product feeds to four No. 9 gyratory crushers, and is further crushed to 
a product passing a 2-inch ring. 

A 42-inch conveyor belt takes this material to the first storage pile. 

This completes the cycle of operations in the coarse crushing plant. It 
will be noted that it is dry crushing; no attempt has been made to concentrate, 
and the capacity is equal to about 10,000 tons per day from quarry size down 
to a diameter that will pass through a 2-inch ring. 


Roll Crushing Plant 


From the primary storage pile where the ore has been reduced so that it 
will pass a 2-inch ring, it is conveyed by apron feeders to a 30-inch conveyor, 
and from there to the top of a series of screens. The oversize from 2-inch screen 
passes direct to the rolls, while the undersize goes to a 1!4-inch Mitchell screen. 
The undersize from this screen passes to another series of screens decreasing 
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from stage to stage. The final undersize passes directly to the cob pile, while 
the oversize in each case is taken over to magnetic cobbers, so adjusted that 
they will throw out of the circuit all particles containing less than 10 per cent. 
magnetic iron. The concentrates in each case join the oversize from the first 
screen and are conveyed to a pair of rolls 78 by 20 inches. From the rolls they 
pass to a conveyor, and from the conveyor to a %-inch Mitchell screen. The 
oversize is in closed circuit and returns to the apron feeders, while the undersize 
from a /g-inch screen passes to a 30-inch conveyor, and from there to a 34-inch 
screen. The undersize of this goes to a 344-mesh Hummer screen; the under- 
size of each joins the cob from the first battery of screens, and all is conveyed 
to the fine storage (minus 6 mesh), cob material to be further treated in the 
fine grinding plant. The oversize from the 34-inch Mitchell screen is taken 
over to a grader, as is also the oversize from 34-inch Hummer screens. The 
tails in each case go to waste, or for road material, while the concentrates are 
taken to another pair of 78 by 20-inch rolls, are then dropped to a 24-inch con- 
veyor, and are returned in closed circuit to the undersize from the 7%-inch 
Mitchell screen. 

The cobber tails coliected are run out on the collecting conveyors and are 
taken to a stone trommel with round holes three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 
The fines, or dust, are sold as road surfacing material and loaded directly into 
cars where markets are available, while the oversize to three-sixteenths of an 
inch is treated as marketable stone. 


Fine Grinding Plant! 


From the cob storage pile (minus 6 mesh) the ore is spread on an 18-inch 
horizontal and incline conveyor; water is added for the first time in the process, 
combining with the ore in a Dorr classifier, 6 feet by 21 feet 8 inches, set to 
overflow at minus 48 mesh, such overflow being conveyed immediately to the 
pumps. ‘The sand, or plus 48 mesh, is taken to wet cobbers, where all material 
running less than approximately 8 per cent. magnetic iron is eliminated. The 
concentrate is conveyed through pipe launders to two 8-foot by 22-inch Hardinge 
mills, and from there by pipe launders to four 8 by 22 foot Dorr classifiers. 
The plus 48 mesh material is in closed circuit and is returned to join the con- 
centrate from the wet cobbers. The minus 48 mesh joins a similar product 
overflowing from the first classifier and is pumped by 8-inch rubber lined pumps 
to a Dorr bowl classifier which splits the feed into two products, plus 150 mesh 
and minus 150 mesh. 

The plus 150 mesh goes to an 8 foot by 22-inch Hardinge mill, and from 
there by pipe launders to a 9-foot Dorr bowl classifier; the sand running plus 
150 mesh is kept in closed circuit and returned to the Hardinge mill, while the 
overflow, minus 150 mesh material, joins the overflow from the first-mentioned 
Dorr bowl classifier and flows into five magnetic rake washers; the tails from the 
rake washers go direct to waste, while the concentrates flow into the magnetic 
log washers. The tailings from these log washers are returned and join the 
minus 48 mesh material below the pumps, while the concentrates constitute 
the final wet magnetic concentrate. 

From the log washers the magnetic concentrate flows to Dorr thickeners, 
below which fine anthracite screenings are added; the combined product is then 
dewatered by two continuous Oliver filters, 5 feet 4 inches by 10 feet. The 


‘As experimentation is being continuously carried on, the flow sheet has been changed in 
some parts since this description was written in March, 1923. 
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cake drops to a 24-inch belt conveyor, which in turn feeds it to a 42-inch by 64- 
foot Dwight and Lloyd incline type sintering machine, ignition being obtained 
by the use of kerosene oil. The sintered product is crushed and trommelled, 
the fines being returned for further sintering and the coarse material dropping 
on to an inclined metal conveyor where it cools and is elevated to the railway 
cars for shipment to the dock. 

By reference to the vertical elevation of the plant, the process can be traced 
step by step from the introduction of the quarry product to the finished sinter. 

By way of further explanation the following is introduced as a balanced 
metallurgical statement :— 


Magnetic | Magnetic | Magnetic 
Product Weight iron iron iron 
assay units content 
per cent.) percent. per cent. 
ROLL PLANT 
soc VERGE Fe ei teehee ey 1 kira a acecune sett Be ee ae 100.0 Resets) 2,850 100.0 
Lh. UDO) Bd aU aps Rae, Ca ee ae ke 70.0 36.0 7520 88.4 
MESO Ce Aetna cust cette: ae kts ne Mis euaeus 6 5% 30.0 1h 330 11.6 
FINE GRINDING PLANT 
Ze ACN ws x Soa ine tae Oe We EES Caen x tee ete A 70.0 36.0 252) 88.4 
aE Ditmar Glacciiiel, Salina ou © dues or hawt es 38.0 2,250 79.0 
Omni imaryclassiner, OVeLHOWe winan es area) 1025 250 270 9.4 
Me VcrCODDED CONCEN TT attenuate alec. eae on 45.4 47.0 2-130 74.8 
Bea CIeCODDEDM alli NG wee aor ve ks he ns eats) ae 120 4,2 
Omelbiticatie PL St Li N@* (pie met eed acy. ay Ota SOne We ih 2,400 84.2 
TO MaIialICONCENTL ALEK yw tue oie ees eae etm, ahh Si ae 64.0 2,386 Sonn 
aM itlalee cuits ace ee we ee Clee. nh eee ol reiscsue ae 18.9 0.75 14 OES: 
Ratio of concentration 2.68 into 1. Extraction 83.7 per cent. 


The analysis upon which the Mesabi Iron.Company offer their sinter for 
sale is as follows :— 


Driedar212- i. Natural 
FLOM eee re eer eae nate e 64.00 63.04 
PANOSD HOCUS mete tte, Went tk tania ae SF cus dscnaek ams 0.027 0.027 
Sill feos ee eas aera cea, tee Se os Pot ero 9.00 9.00 
IVEATIOS TES Git. eeitles sen ee tee kita in Sieh eae e-€ 0.20 0.20 
TAN Ti ight ts Mets rhe teas, tee an na RAR ke cA cen nade 0.67 O26, 
ire eee eee oe ee es ey eas Ge eg 0.10 0.10 
eLHWUS}SLEV Be tens edt nkee orogens cata Muah ney pererual: 0.005 0.005 
RPE UIT CL Oe teen ee hee pence. mip Wie wheat ae O505 ORO 
Wie ol eee Win lett tee cea ae ale une near ee (ears 1.83 
VIGHIST ATO eee air aan notre) Ie Sic ca M ety) ER Scene nil 


1 Gain by ignition due to oxidation of magnetite into hematite. 


It will be seen from this that mechanically prepared sinter is a very high- 
erade furnace product. The iron content is high. Phosphorus and sulphur 
are low, and silica has been reduced to nine per cent. These chemical quali- 
fications added to the physical characteristics displayed by the hard, porous 
sinter would appear to make it a most desirable product for the blast furnace. 

Because it is hard, and within the Bessemer grade, it ranks on the market 
with the Old Range Bessemer ore. Adding the bonus for 64 per cent. iron as 
against the base 55 per cent., and a similar bonus for exceptionally low phos- 
phorus content, the selling price at Lake Erie points would be around $7.47 
per ton, as against a base price for Old Range Bessemer, 55 per cent. iron, of 
$5.95, thus showing a margin of a little over $1.52 per ton. 
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But there are additional advantages favouring the Mesabi Iron Company 
as compared with those companies producing a natural high-grade iron ore from, 
say, the hematite deposits of the western end of the same Mesabi range. 

Stripping the hematite deposits is becoming increasingly expensive, and 
probably amounts to about 50 cents per ton shipped to-day. Royalties are 
payable, in many cases varying from 25 cents on State leases to over $1.50 per 
ton in some cases, with a probable average of around 60 cents per ton. 

Taxation of mineral lands in Minnesota has been previously discussed in 
Chapter III. The combined taxation levied by state, county, and municipality 
to-day represents about 28 cents per ton shipped. 

Summarizing then as follows:— 


Marketadyantaven price Or product... ea ee $1.52 per ton 
Reducedscost by feason or nostovaltven an nee nee ee 500) aac 
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It is to be noted, of course, that the estimated cost of production per ton 
of sinter ($3.50) is based on a daily capacity of 10,000 tons of rock. The present 
capacity is, perhaps, not over 1,000 rock tons per day, and the plant is essentially 
an experimental one beyond the primary crushing unit. But when mechanical 
difficulties and final adjustments in operating practice are solved, additional 
sintering units will be added, increasing the plant capacity to around 1,000 
tons rock per day for each such unit added. 

This committee believes that the plant has passed the strictly experimental 
stage, because the company-has actually produced the finished product and, 
generally speaking, proved their estimate as to quality and cost of production. 
However, they are still in the adjustment stage. Changes in detail are here and 
there necessary, and it would be poor economy to proceed with additional units 
until this first one has been perfected. While our information is to the effect 
that nothing has developed that would seriously disturb their first estimated 
cost of production, the fact remains that until the whole plant is completed and 
the estimates proven by practice, the cost of $3.50 per ton of sinter is an estimate, 
and even if this figure were considerably increased, it would still leave a fair 
margin for profitable operation. 

If we were to take a short-sighted view we would point out that delay in 
obtaining capacity production, with the cost of experimental work incident to 
a pioneer effort of this character, coupled with interest charges on capital in- 
vestment, was laying a very heavy burden on an enterprise of this kind, where, 
at best, the margin of profit is narrow. However, in a situation such as we face 
to-day, where new and additional supplies of iron ore must be obtained if the 
world is to progress, there is no room for such a short-sighted view. We must 
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look well into the future, and when we examine the prospect in this attitude 
it is at once recognized that while Mesabi Iron Company’s cost may move 
upward gradually subject to the trend of events, the cost of iron ore must rise 
more rapidly due to decreasing supplies, diminishing iron content, and a gradually 
increasing public demand for steel products. 


On the whole, then, the relative commercial position of the Babbitt plant 
should become more advantageous as time passes. 


Magpie Plant 


At the Magpie plant where siderite ores are treated, two skips running in 
balance hoist the ore from the mine and drop it directly into a No. 8 Austin 
eyratory crusher. Crushed to less than six inches, the product drops to a grizzly 
where the oversize is split, half going to each of two No. 5 Austin gyratories, 
set to crush everything to pass a three-inch ring. 


This three-inch product, by means of belt conveyors, is transferred to a 
series of bins, each with a capacity of 250 tons, located in the roast house. This 
completes the preparation of the ore for beneficiation proper. 


Roast House Equipment 


The roast house equipment comprises six units. Each unit, complete in 
itself, consists of a rotary kiln, connected at the feed end with a dust arrester 
and stack and at the discharge end with a rotary cooler, with the necessary 
apparatus for injecting the pulverized fuel under air pressure. 


The kiln is essentially a cylinder, 125 feet long and 8 feet in diameter, lined 
with fire-brick. It is mounted at an inclination toward the discharge end, one- 
half inch per foot in length, in such a way that it can be slowly rotated. 


The Roasting Process 


As the mixture of fine coal, dust, and air strikes the hot ore near the discharge 
end of the kiln, it is ignited. This is the hot zone in the kiln, and a temperature 
of between 1,000°C. and 1,100°C. is maintained. Gradually, as the hot gases 
make their way to the upper or feed end, their heat is absorbed by the oncoming 
ore. Finally, in a comparatively cool state, these gases pass out of the kiln 
into a dust collector, and from there up a stack 100 feet high. 


We have noted that the cold, raw iron carbonate ore, as it made its way 
along the kiln, absorbed heat and was finally raised to a temperature Gil O00; Ge 
or just under its melting point. 


This roasting process provides for, first, the removal of the carbon as 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide, and secondly, the oxidization and removal 
of most of the sulphur. The chemical reactions may be indicated as follows :— 


2 FeCO; + heat + air = Fe,0O, + CO + CO, 
2 ¥FeS + air = Fe,0; + 2 SO, 


The finished hot ore discharges directly into another rotary, 4 by 40-foot 
kiln, lined with fire-brick, to which cool air has ready access and in which the 
finished ore is gradually cooled before its discharge to the stock-pile, ready for 
shipment. The hot air resulting from this cooling process is used with the pul- 
verized coal on the main kiln, and its heat thus conserved. 
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Results Obtained 


The comparative analyses of the raw and beneficiated ore are about as 
follows :— 


Raw Finished 

ore product 
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At the time the process was adopted and installed, the Algoma Steel 
Corporation recognized that to keep within commercial limits, the capacity of 
each unit must be maintained at not less than 120 tons of finished product per 
day; that the fuel consumption must not exceed 250 pounds per ton of roasted 
ore; and that they must desulphurize the ore without raising the temperature 
to a point where the ore gets sticky and forms rings on the lining near the 
discharge end of the kiln. 


In 1915, with the plant operating under very favourable conditions, the 
coal consumption was 271 pounds per ton of finished ore. In 1916 and 1917, 
the figures were 294 and 292, respectively. A reduction was effected in 1918 
and 1919, bringing the consumption to about 282 pounds. However, with 
post-war conditions affecting operations, and comparatively poor coal, the 1920 
figure was 328 pounds. 


Moreover, the maximum continuous burden in the kiln was found to be 
about 23 tons and the maximum production per unit, 110 tons of finished product 
Detidaye 


Under these conditions, and with iron ore prices in 1921 approaching 
pre-war levels, this method of beneficiation was no longer feasible, and the 
mine and plant ceased production March 1st, 1921. Thus ended the one effort 
made to beneficiate Ontario iron ores that approached commercial success. 


Circumstances Favouring Magpie Operation 


In conclusion it must be noted, in faifness to similar attempts, that the 
Magpie mine enjoyed one big advantage in the fact that the owners of the mine 
were also operators of blast furnaces, and in a position, if necessary, to absorb 
practically the whole Magpie production. Only those who have studied this 
advantage can appreciate its value. 


Still another advantage in the single ownership of beneficiation plant and 
furnaces, is that the owner has access to actual furnace results, and is thus 
placed in a position to take commercial advantage of the favourable features 
of their product. 


Sintering May Solve Problem at Magpie 


If by substituting the Greenawalt or the Dwight and Lloyd sintering 
system for the kilns, costs can be sufficiently reduced to permit beneficiated 
siderites to meet competition in the open market, such deposits as the New Helen 
offer genuine promise and are worthy of early and active development. 
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Moose Mountain Plant 


The Moose Mountain mine and mill are situated near Sellwood, on the 
C.N.R., about 25 miles north of Sudbury. The mine is described with some 
detail on page 161, and a very excellent map, showing the location and extent 
of the ore bodies, the mine location, and relative position and extent of the 
town-site, accompanies the report entitled ‘Iron Ore Occurrences in Canada,”’ 
issued by the Department of Mines, Ottawa, irae ESN Tf 

The concentrating plant, or No. 2 plant as it is commonly called, is situated 
near No. 2 deposit, and the building itself takes, roughly, the shape of the 
letter “L” inverted. The short arm lies along the top of the hill, and the long 
arm extends down the hillside. In the upper building is housed the machinery 
for coarse, or primary, crushing, and extending downward is the fine grinding, 
concentrating, and briquetting equipment. The construction is mainly steel 
and) concrete. 

Grinding 


The primary grinding was done by a Marcy mill, in which the ore is reduced 
from minus 3 inch to minus 8 mesh. The latter product was fed to two 6-foot 
Hardinge conical ball mills working in closed circuit with Dorr classifiers, the over- 
flow from which constituted the finished product ready for magnetic separation. 


Magnetic Separation 


The concentration was effected by the use of Gréndal magnetic separators 
of the revolving drum type. These machines were grouped two in series and 
nine in parallel, thus making nine units of two machines each. The tailings 
drop into one launder and the concentrates into another, leading to the foot 
of an elevator where they are raised to a Dorr thickener. 


Dewatering 


The underflow from the Dorr thickener was conveyed to a 6-foot Oliver 
filter. The filter cake was partially dried before being dropped vertically into 
the briquetting press. 

Briquetting and Kiln Burning 


The concentrates were moulded in an ordinary brick-making machine, 
after which they were piled checker fashion on a steel car and pushed into a 
long kiln fired with producer gas. j 

The finished product, of the composition of hematite, was loaded on cars 
for immediate shipment, or conveyed to the stock-pile. 


Results Obtained 


Briefly summarizing the situation, a large sum of money was spent on 
what must now be looked upon as an incomplete experiment. It is generally 
conceded that the product was high grade. It is admitted by the company 
that the cost of such production was well above the price the furnace operators 
were willing to pay for it. Undoubtedly, if sintering instead of briquetting had 
been adopted, a considerable saving would have resulted, but whether such 
saving and the general application of improvements as ascertained and worked 
out during the experimental period of production, would permit production 
at a cost not in excess of the market value of the beneficiated ore, is a question 
that this committee cannot answer. 


Sh AMOR 
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Trenton Plant 


This plant was erected by the Canada Iron Mines, Limited, and in it they 
hoped successfully to treat their magnetic iron ores from the Bessemer, Childs, 
Coe Hill, and Blairton mines. 

All ore was transported a distance of approximately 70 miles from the 
mines to Trenton, over the Bessemer and Barry’s Bay Railway to Bessemer 
Junction, and thence by the Central Ontario Railway to its destination. 

The mine ore, crushed to pass 2% inches, was dumped from standard railway 
cars at Trenton into receiving bins, and from there elevated to a shaking screen. 
The oversize on three-quarter inch was passed through rolls working in closed 
circuit. All minus three-quarter inch was elevated to trommels. Minus one- 
sixteenth inch product was fed to the Gréndal wet magnetic separator, and 
the larger sized ore to three Ball-Norton drum type magnetic separators. 

The furnace operators claimed that the concentrate contained an undue 
proportion of fines and that the sulphur content was excessive. The concentrate 
produced did not meet contract guarantees. To redesign the mill and provide 
sintering equipment required new capital, and operations were discontinued 
in September, 1913. 


Atikokan Plant at Port Arthur 


The ore developed at the Atikokan mine falls naturally into two classes 
high and low sulphur ores. Those described as low sulphur contain 2 per cent., 
or less, of that element. 

So far as records are available, only low sulphur ore was shipped to the 
Port Arthur plant, where it was first subjected to treatment in Davis Colby 
i oasters. 

These bin-shaped roasters were described as having a maximum capacity 
of 31 tons per hour. It was claimed that the ore would make the passage through 
the roaster in forty-eight hours, and would gradually attain a heat of about 
1,250° C. at the discharge end. 

It was originally planned that this ore, when discharged, should be imme- 
diately transferred to the blast furnace, thus conserving heat. In actual practice 
this was found impossible, and practically all the ore was allowed to cool before 
going to the furnace. In any case, the process was a failure at the Port Arthur 
w orks of the Atikokan Company. 


Ore Analysis 


Following is the average analysis of all ore shipped from the Atikokan 
mine, 1908-1912 :— 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE BLAST FURNACE 


It is not known when iron was first used. Research only indicates its use 
by man through a period of about four thousand years. Actual evidence as to 
the extent of its use during the first three thousand years of this period is lacking, 
but it is probable that the metal was used more extensively than the few speci- 
mens so far uncovered would indicate. Iron is perishable, and because of its 
corrosive properties leaves no trail through the centuries. 

It is not likely that if the use of iron or steel were discontinued suddenly 
on this continent, any evidence of its extensive use would be available a thousand 
years hence. Only occasionally is some implement or ornament found among 
ancient ruins. 

Only doubtful evidence has as yet come to light of its use in the building 
of the Egyptian Pyramids about 4000 B.C., but positive proof exists that the 
ancient Hebrews and the Assyrians used it about 1400 B.C., and later the 
Greeks. Then the Romans became comparatively proficient in its metallurgy 
and spread throughout Europe the art of extracting and shaping, or working 
iron. Caesar, after crossing the English channel, found iron in use by the native 
Briton. During the Roman occupation the industry grew to one of importance 
in England. 

The iron was obtained by heating a mixture of ore and charcoal, probably 
in a flat bottom furnace or forge, until there had collected a small body of pasty 
metal (sponge iron) which was then withdrawn from the furnace and worked 
by hammering to make wrought iron. This was the process used until 1350, 
when the iron makers of Central Europe succeeded in producing iron that would 
melt in the furnace and permit casting. They accomplished this in a different 
kind of furnace, one built of masonry enclosing a shaft or vertical opening, 
and having in a crude way the lines of the modern blast furnace. In this 
furnace, ore, flux, and charcoal were charged in at the top while air, under very 
low pressure, was blown in at the bottom. This method was introduced into 
England about 1500. In 1619, coke was first used as fuel, and about 200 years 
later the hot blast was introduced. 

In 1619, the first iron works was established on the James river in Virginia, 
and about 100 years later the first blast furnace was built. 

For about 100 years, or from 1700 to 1800, the furnaces were very crude 
affairs. Some of these are still standing in Virginia, the Adirondacks, and 
Pennsylvania. Most of them were about twenty to thirty feet high, of stone 
work, enclosing a circular shaft some four feet in diameter at the top and about 
eight feet at the bosh, the hearth either round or square in cross-section, the 
capacity ranging from one to six tons per day. By 1880 the output had increased 
steadily to nearly 100 tons per day, with a daily coke consumption of nearly 
300 tons. 

With all the basic principles in use, it is singular that so little progress was 
made in the industry during this period. About 1880, rapid development began, 
and to-day there are furnaces with a daily output of pig iron in excess of 600 
tons, with a coke consumption of approximately 2,000 pounds per ton of iron. 


[61] 
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No particular reference need be made here to unsuccessful attempts to 
found an iron industry in Canada, such as that by Molson on the St. Lawrence, 
at Moisie (Catalan forge), or of the early struggles of the little blast furnaces 
in Nova Scotia, at Sydney; in Quebec, at Radnor; or in Ontario, at Marmora. 


Modern Improvements 


A description of modern methods is made difficult by the complexity of the 
details involved in the process and by its recent rapid development. The 
fundamental principles have remained unchanged since the founding of the 
process, because experience has demonstrated that this process is the most 
practical. All improvements have been made with the object of increasing 
the production and at the same time decreasing the cost. These objects have 
been attained to a marked degree by the use of materials of the greatest purity, 
selected by chemical analysis; by increasing the size of furnaces; by economies 
in fuel; and by improved methods of handling material. 

The comparatively simple small plants of 100 years ago have been succeeded 
by large complex affairs. The greatest changes have taken place since 1880, 
and because the improvements have been contributed by a great many men, 
different stages of development and different methods of attaining the same end 
are evident when visiting various works. 


The Modern Blast Furnace 


The modern blast furnace is a cylindrical steel shell, lined throughout 
with fire brick. It varies in height from 90 to 100 feet or more, and each furnace 
has varying diameters from top to bottom, the lines of the furnace being in this 
way adjusted to the various changes going on at different parts within it. The 
walls of the hearth near the bottom of the furnace are pierced with openings 
through which so-called tuyéres convey a strong blast of heated air to unite 
with the carbon of the fuel. 

Into the furnace top is charged continuously the ore, fuel, and flux which 
go to make up the burden. The ore furnishes the iron for which the furnace 
is operated. The fuel in burning gives off gases which serve to reduce the iron 
to a metallic form and to supply the heat requ'red for the reactions which 
occur within the furnace, and to make fluid the desired product. 

The flux serves to unite with various compounds which would otherwise 
be infusible at furnace temperatures, and to remove in a fluid state the ash of 
the coke and the earthy materials and impurities found in the ore. It also controls 
the quantities of certain elements which are required in the pig iron, but which 
are desirable only within certain limited percentages. 

As the various materials of the charge work their way downward, approach- 
ing the hottest part of the furnace at or slightly above the tuyéres, the various 
changes become more and more complete until fusion or a molten condition 
finally occurs. The molten iron, being heavier than the impurities, sinks to 
the bottom, while the impurities of the ore and ash, together with the limestone 
flux, combine to form a slag which floats on the surface of the iron. The two 
can then be easily tapped off separately through openings located at proper 
levels into pig-casting machines or ladles, depending on the kind of irons 
manufactured. 

To carry on blast furnace operations on a large scale, extensive equipment 
isneeded. The central feature of this equipment is the furnace, which is provided 
with apparatus for hoisting the charges to its top and with ladles for conveying 
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slag and molten metal, casting beds or pig machines for casting the metal into 
pigs of convenient size, and in some cases slag granulating pits. Next in 
importance follow the blowing engines for producing the blast, then the stoves 
for heating it. Another necessity is the pumping station, its part being to furnish 
large quantities of water for steam and cooling purposes. The gases generated 
in the furnace are combustible, and apparatus for their most efficient disposal 
is necessary. These gases are used to heat the stoves and to generate power by 
burning under boilers or in gas engines, in which case they must be cleansed of 
large quantities of flue dust. Modern equipment requires a stock house topped 
by bins in which ore, fuel, and flux are temporarily stored and conveniently 
removed for weighing or measuring before delivery to the top of the furnace. 
Adjacent to the bins will be located the stock-yard containing the ore pile, 
which is spanned by ore bridges. A car dumper advantageously situated usually 
completes this part of the equipment. Finally the various parts of the plant 
must be connected by a system of railways for transporting the materials. 


Furnace 


The furnace itself is usually considered under three main divisions, hearth, 
bosh, and shaft. 


The Hearth 


The hearth is essentially the basin or reservoir of the furnace for the molten 
iron and slag. It has a heavy brick lining which varies in thickness depending 
on the size of the furnace. The diameter and depth of the hearth also depend 
on these features. The outside of the hearth is reinforced by a heavy metal 
jacket, always cooled by water. The bottom is a solid mass of fire brick, 6 to 
22 feet deep. In time metal replaces quantities of this brick, forming and 
collecting until it often weighs many tons. It is called the salamander. 


Tapping Hole 


This is the opening through which the iron is drawn off. It is usually 
located about two feet above the furnace bottom, at the front of the furnace 
or facing the cast house. The opening is closed with a clay mix which soon 
burns into place and seals the opening until it is broken out for tapping. 


Cinder Notches 


There is usually but one cinder notch, which is placed at from 45 to 90 
degrees from the tapping hole. Its height above the furnace bottom determines 
how high the iron may reach before tapping. The opening is stopped by a 
tapered plug attached to an iron bar, which is withdrawn when it is necessary 
to flush off the slag. 


Tuyeéres 


Tuyéres, 10 to 16 in number, through which the blast is admitted, are 
symmetrically placed around the upper circumference of the hearth just below 
the boshes and determine the height to which the slag may be allowed to rise. 
In larger furnaces this is usually about three feet. 

Against the inner tuyére rests a horizontal cast-iron pipe, termed the blow- 
pipe, connecting in its turn with a pipe called the down leg or tuyere stock, 
which takes off from the bustle pipe encircling the furnace and supplying its 
blast. 
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The tuyére stock carries the blast from the bustle pipe to the blow pipe. 
It is usually in two sections of cast iron and has a thin lining of fire brick. An 
eye sight is located in the back of it and is closed by a piece of cobalt glass set 
in a small casting to allow of observation of hearth conditions, etc. 


Bustle Pipe 


The bustle pipe is a large cylindrical, sheet steel pipe, about 4 feet in outside 
diameter, encircling the furnace about 12 feet above the floor and distributing 
the hot blast to the tuyéres. It is brick lined, 9 to 12 inches thick, and is 
suspended by brackets or straps from the furnace columns. 


Hot Blast Main 


The hot blast main is brick lined and about the same size as the hot bustle 
pipe. It carries the hot blast directly to the tuyéres from the stoves and 
terminates in the bustle pipe. 


Bosh 


The bosh is that part of the furnace just over the hearth where the greatest 
diameter is attained. In standard bosh construction, starting at the top of 
the brick, 30 inches in thickness is stepped outward, externally, nearly 6 inches 
for each 12 inches of actual rise. 

Each step-out is supported by means of a heavy steel band, or a pair of 
bands, completely encircling the bosh. In the brickwork there are inserted in 
horizontal rows about 2 feet apart, vertical bronze or copper cooling plates 
with a circulation of water, the plates in each row being about four or five 
inches apart. The bosh as a whole is the zone of fusion, and the stock as it 
approaches the zone becomes more and more pasty, occupies less and less space, 
and finally melts. Narrowing or closing in of the bosh thus aids in concentrating 
the softening and semi-molten mass before the tuyéres and gives it support as 
well. 


Mantle 


At the upper limit of the bosh is the mantle, conforming to the shape of 
the furnace at that point and totally encircling it. The mantle is made up of 
heavy steel plates and angles upon which rests the weight of the stack. It is 
supported by a series of cast iron pillars or fabricated steel structures which 
rest on a foundation supported by the main furnace foundation. This con- 
struction allows the entire lower portion (bosh and hearth) to be removed without 
disturbing the rest of the furnace. 


Shaft 


The shaft is the part of the furnace above the bosh. Usually the inner 
wall of this shaft is divided in an imaginary way into three almost equal parts 
called the upper, middle, and lower inwalls. This portion of the furnace 
is surrounded by the usual riveted steel shell. | 


Furnace Lines 


In modern blast furnace construction, the lines, or form of the inside of 
the furnace, are considered of great importance. Experience has shown that 
the lower inwall should rise vertically for several feet, the boshes should be 
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steep, and the upper inwall should drop vertically for a distance of about 10 feet 
from the stock line. Bosh angles are now being increased from about 25 to 80 
degrees. These steeper boshes are a very great improvement. The use of 
sintered ore in large proportions in the furnace burden may necessitate still 
further modifications and changes in the lines of present furnaces, probably 
involving a decrease in diameter in order to take advantage of this new type of 
rich raw material. 


Furnace Linings 


The brick work which forms the hearth, bosh, and inwalls of a furnace 
are referred to as its trimmings. All the bricks used are made of fire clay and 
are known as hearth and bosh brick, inwall brick, and top brick. Each kind 
+s made of such material and in such a way as will best adapt it to the conditions 
surrounding its use. 

The hearth and bosh are required to resist a very high temperature and 
the action of flux and slag. Inwall brick must be able to withstand abrasion at a 
moderately high temperature, and top brick must resist the impact and abrasive 
forces of the charges as they are dropped at a comparatively low temperature 
into the furnace. In a large modern furnace, approximately 800,000 nine-inch 
bricks are required, and the average consumption of brick is a little more than 
two bricks per ton of pig iron produced. 


Tops 


Furnace tops are somewhat complicated affairs. An arrangement called 
bell-and-hopper, or cup-and-cone, is used in closing the top of the furnace 
by a large circular hopper, the smaller opening of which is closed by the bell, 
which can be lowered and raised at will. A second, but smaller, bell-and-hopper 
is located above the first and provides a gas-tight space of large size between the 
two. The raw material upon being hoisted to the top, is first dropped or dumped 
into the upper hopper, whence it may fall into the larger hopper below when the 
small bell is lowered. When the small bell is raised against the upper hopper, 
the large bell is lowered, and the charge falls into the furnace without the escape 
of gas. The bells are made of cast steel, in one piece, and of such a slope (45 to 
50 degrees) as to permit the charge to slide off readily. They are usually supported 
from their top centres by means of a rod and a sleeve, each attached to a counter- 
balanced lever operated by means of a steam or air cylinder, or an electric motor, 
controlled from the ground. The large bell is attached to the rod and the small 
bell to the sleeve. The details of this construction differ somewhat to conform 
to new improvements, to the type of hoist, and to the ideas o! the different 
builders. 


Stock Distributor 


One of the alleged improvements in the bell-and-hopper device is that of 
the stock distributor. In a mechanically-filled furnace, when the raw materials 
are dropped into the receiving bell, the larger lumps of ore and stone will have a 
tendency to roll and thus collect either around the edge or to one side. ‘ihe 
same thing will also happen upon dropping the charge into the furnace. This 
tendency results in more or less open and continuous channels being formed 
through the materials and extending from the top to the bottom of the stack. 
These channels, of course, offer the least resistance to the passage of the blast. 
This condition, called channelling, results in higher temperatures throughout 
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these passages, with the consequent cutting away of the walls where they come 
in contact with them. It is to overcome this defect that the various devices 
known as stock distributors have been designed. 


Hoisting Appliances 


There are two types of hoist used, the skip hoist and the bucket hoist. 
In both cases there is an incline, a fabricated steel structure extending from the 
top of the furnace to or below the bottom of the stock house. Over the tracks 
of this incline pass the materials charged into the furnace. In the skip hoist 
the conveying vessel is a small, open ended steel car, called a skip, that auto- 
matically dumps the materials upon the little bell-and-hopper. In the bucket 
hoist the solid materials are raised in a bucket, suspended from a truck or 
carriage, that drops the charge directly into the space above the large bell. 
When in position for dropping the charge, the bucket, being itself provided with 
a small bell at the bottom, takes the place of the bell-and-hopper. During the 
time the bucket is filling at the stock house, the opening left in the top is closed 
with a special gas seal. 


Runners 


The runners are metal castings in the form of deep troughs made in sections 
laid end to end and buried so that their top edges are flush with the floor of the 
cast house. The trough leading from the cinder notch is elevated. It forms an 
uninterrupted passage for the slag from the cinder notch to the slag ladle or 
granulating pit. Beginning at a very deep trough at the tapping hole, the molten 
metal is interrupted at the end of about 10 feet by the skimmer, a device for 
separating the metal from the slag in the mixed flow that comes near the end 
of the cast. There are two branches here, one for carrying away the slag and 
another for draining the metal from this part of the skimmer trough after the 
cast. Before casting, these troughs are given a heavy coating of a loam or clay 
wash which acts as an insulator, protects the trough from the hot metal, and 
facilitates the subsequent cleaning up. Without this wash, the hot metal 
would either chill in the trough or melt it away. 


The Stoves 


There are nearly always four stoves to a furnace, and they are first in 
importance after the furnace itself, as they heat the blast. The stove is a brick- 
walled cylinder enclosing a combustion chamber and a system of regenerative 
flues. Outside, the brick wall of the stove is reinforced and supported by a steel 
shell of riveted plates; the top is dome-shaped. The stoves are generally as 
high and almost as wide as the furnace itself, and hey vary in size with the size 
of the furnace. For the largest furnace they are approximately 100 feet in height 
and 22 feet in diameter. Internally, the combustion chamber extends from the 
bottom to the top o* the stove and may be located at the centre, in which case 
it is called a centre combustion stove, or at the circumference as in side com- 
bustion stoves. The regenerative flues are filled with brick checker work, the 
checkers being so laid as to form a system of vertical flues, from five to nine inches 
square, which extend from the rider walls on the bottom to the top of the stove. 
Stoves in which the gases from the combustion chamber pass through only 
one regenerative flue, are called two-pass stoves, while in three-pass and four- 
pass stoves they pass through two and three regenerative flues, respectively. 
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Dust Catcher and Gas Mains 


From the downcomer, the gas from the top parts of the furnace top passes 
directly into the dust catcher. Its object is to clean the gas as much as possible 
of the flue dust blown over from the furnace, with which the gas is heavily ‘aden. 
If this dust is not largely removed, it cakes upon the walls of the combustion 
chamber, chokes the small flues of the stoves, and, dropping down, necessitates 
frequent cleaning and delays. It also acts as an insulator on the brick, preventing 
the full absorption of heat. The dust catcher is often 20 feet or more in diameter. 
The principle involved in its construction is that of greatly reduced velocity, 
accompanied by sudden changes in direction. 


Equipment for Handling Raw and Finished Materials 


The boiler house, power plant, pumping station, blowing engines, etc., 
while constituting a vital part of the blast furnace equipment, present features 
of more interest to engineers than to metallurgists and are, therefore, best 
omitted from this discussion. 


Dry Blast 


About 60 per cent. by weight of all the materials entering the blast furnace 
is air. As air always contains moisture and as the decomposition of water is an 
endothermic reaction, the heat absorbed by the water thus entering the furnace 
may be very great. It has been estimated that during the month of July, for 
instance, the average quantity of water, per hour, entering a furnace using 
40,000 cubic feet of air per minute is approximate'y 224 gallons. That this 
quantity of water may seriously affect the operation of the furnace is now well 
recognized, and installations for drying the air have been made at a few plants. 
The principle employed is that of refrigeration. By cooling the air at a low 
temperature and by drawing it over a system of pipes cooled with brine (a 
solution of common salt which is cooled with liquified ammonia), the moisture 
is condensed and frozen on the pipes, leaving the air practically dry. 


Cold and Hot Blast Mains 


It is still the most common practice to use undried air which, compressed 
by the blowing engines, is normally forced under the high pressure of about 
15 pounds per square inch, through the cold blast main into the stoves from which 
it issues highly heated, passes successively through the hot blast main, the bustle 
pipe, and the tuyéres, and begins its work in the furnace. Leading around the 
stoves from the cold blast main into the hot blast main is a small pipe, called 
the by-pass, which provides a means for controlling the temperature of the hot 
blast. 

Stock-House Equipment 


All materials charged into the furnace are accurately weighed in the stock- 
house. These weighed materials, ore, stone, or coke, are delivered to the skips 
by a small-track trolley hopper car with scale attachments. 


Disposal Equipment for the Iron 


For casting the iron the endless chain machine, carrying a series of parallel 
molds or troughs with overlapping edges, is commonly used. The molten metal 
from the furnace flows into ladles which are pulled into the casting house. Here 
the metal is poured slowly into a trough from which it flows onto two lines of 
moving moulds which are “‘limed”’ or “smoked” to prevent sticking of the iron. 
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The chains carry the iron directly through a trough of water, or dump the half 
cooled pigs upon a second conveyor to be so cooled. 


Equipment for Slag Disposal 


Large quantities of slag are produced. This is either run into special ladles 
and used for fills or road material, or else run into pits filled with water. It can 
sometimes be used for making Portland cement. 


Pig Iron 


Pig iron is a product of the blast furnace and is so designated because of 
the fact that the hot fluid metal on-being tapped from the furnace runs through 
the cast house in a long sand trough from which smaller troughs branch at 
right angles, these in turn being broken into by moulds into which metal runs, 
forming, when solid, a sand-cast pig. 

The later and up-to-date furnaces are equipped with casting machines. 
These do not require casting in the sand, and the resulting product is shipped 
to the foundry without any adherence of sand or kish. 

Iron for use in the open hearth, or direct foundry casting, is run into large 
ladles carrying sometimes over 50 tons, and transferred molten to the depart- 
ment in which it is later to be used. This type of iron is called hot metal. 

Pig iron is classified according to the method of manufacture, the purpose 
for which it is intended, and its composition. Formerly it was graded by frac- 
turing the pig and examining it, but this method has been largely superseded 
by chemical analyses, and in Canada to-day practically all iron is sold by this 
latter method. 

Each country has different methods of grading and classifying. English 
practice is different from United States practice, and that followed in Canada 
differs from both. 

There are two outstanding or commonly used grades of foundry pig iron, 
and the others in less common use are regarded in most cases as specials. A 
very large tonnage of basic pig iron is made for use in the basic open hearth 
steel processes. The analysis of this varies according to the ideas of the pur- 
chaser. A very much smaller tonnage of Bessemer pig iron is used for making 
acid open hearth steel. Both of these latter types are regarded as specials. 


STANDARD ANALYSIS OF PIG IRON 


Analysis 
Grade 
Silicion Sulphur Phosphorus Manganese 
per cent, per cent. Pperscente percent. 
No. 1 Founpry (adapted for stove 
plates, locks, and thin castings 
SENECA Weg aye Ae Ae ee 2.25 to 2.75/0.04 and under 0200 tor0 82085 0.5 toa 
No. 2 Founpry (adapted for agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, 
radiation and all classes of work 
requiring toughness, stiffness, 
density, and for general foundry 
Castings) S/o. aeetee eee 1375 tor2/2510705 and under 0.50 to 0.70 0750 to.0870. 
No. 3 MALLEABLE BESSEMER 
(adapted for malleable castings)/1.00 to 2.00/0.05 and under} 0.20 and under |0.50to 0.80 
BASIC OPEN HEARTH. 3305 .)0.00-¢) under. 00 under 0, 05siusually under. 0550} ee 
BESSEMER met Sore eee 1.00 to 2.00} not over 0.05 not.overs080 [a anenan one 
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Below is a copy of the latest tentative specification of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, which is the result of the co-operative action between the 
A.S.T.M., the American Foundrymen’s Association, and many other bodies, 
in an effort to obtain uniformity in manufacture, grading, and sale of pig iron. 

There is another product of the blast furnace, namely, ferro-manganese. 
This is an iron with an excessively high manganese content, usually over 60 
per cent., the standard of which is guaranteed to average 80 per cent. or over. 
It is produced by running the furnace on special ores at an exceptionally high 
temperature. 

The analysis of an average representative American ferro-manganese is 
as follows:— 


Per cenk, 
Wianeancce wee ter oe eRe. ow Arce ne Ate. Ua ehds «4 80.20 
[ROT Dr aditl CLelices ee aa gmmen ten © mete re wenn oy 2 Oe Ais) 
SLCON Speers Pets Beau Sei Pc 2 a sek Oy hs, 0.66 
EeDOS DOG com area My APE eee era Oe Tk er re eke hy 4 0.16 
LONE O) LDN ceo Nae is eg net! a Re ies a een fee Trace 
CAT DOT Rica ere Mol Sereno hereelem em cere Seka ON se ety 6.80 


Specifications for Foundry Pig Iron 


The American Society for Testing Materials has issued (1922) specifications for foundry pig 
iron. This is a tentative standard only, published for the purpose of eliciting criticism and 
suggestions. It is not a standard of the society, and until its adoption as standard it is subject 
to revision. 

I. Manufacture 


1. The pig iron shall be clean foundry pig iron, as free as possible from an excessive amount 
of dross and sand, and may be either sand or machine cast. 


II. Chemical Properties 


2.—(a) The pig iron shall conform to the chemical requirements specified by the purchaser 
at the time of purchase, with the following permissible variations from the specified percentage: 


Variation from specified 


percentage 
SIN CON Me Me Maree ee Been be Aen! 0.25 per cent. above and below 
SID Ne ieee ee hee. fae not over specified percentage 
(oma (car bom ec cineass see Sa not less than specified percentage 
Wan edness. ar aa 2. oe teae ee ee 0.20 per cent above and below 
EOS piOrUcmeemte a iran. eee eee, esek a (Ona a os ie 


_ _(b) The percentage specified for phosphorus and manganese may be used as maximum or 
minimum figures, but unless so specified they shall be considered to be subject to the variations 
given below. 

III. Sampling and Analysis 


3.—(a) In sampling, each carload or its equivalent shall be considered as a unit. 

(b) One pig shall be taken to every four tons in the car, and they shall be so chosen from 
different parts of the car as to secure, as nearly as possible, a sample repzesenting the average 
quality of the iron. 

(c) The pigs thus taken shall be sampled by drilling so as to fairly represent the composition 
of the pigs as cast. 

(d) An equal weight of the drillings from each pig shall be thoroughly mixed to make up 
the sample for analysis. 

4. It is recommended that analyses be made in accordance with the Standard Methods of 
Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Pig and Cast Iron (Serial Designation, A 64) of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 


IV. Inspection and Rejection 


5. In case of dispute, the sampling and chemical analysis shall be made in accordance 
with the Standard Methods of Sampling and Chemical Analysis of Pig and Cast Iron (Serial 
Designation, A 64) of the American Society for Testing Materials, by an independent chemist 
mutually agreed upon, if practicable, at the time the contract is made, whose decision shall be 
final. The cost of such re-sampling and re-analysis shall be borne by the party in error. 

6. All pig iron which fails to conform to these specifications shall be subject to rejection. 
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Code 


In using these specification it is not advised that all five elements be specified in all contracts 
for pig iron, but it is recommended that, when these elements are specified, the following per- 
centages be used. For convenience the accompanying code is endorsed :— 


SILICON SULPHUR 
Per Per 
cent Code cent Code 
Oa ie Se Be Tie cine rae aaa Wa On O4 Celene oe ae aoe Sa 
15.0 eee hen ee cee com ees Le OO Sa5 ote ere BL en eee OS 
ZOU HER eins eee ener tere ae Lei O 20645 Oi see ee See ee Si 
25 0) Weems cee arene sees tne aes Bee Lo OU Olsace ve So eee ee ae So 
SOO Mae Ses eat eae eae me Lu 0), OS AS 7, tons ate te ae Su 
3 NOU Tia) eo nok eat Woe ie ae Ly O09 Bit i eee ee eee Sy 
(0.25 allowed either way) Oc LOS ee Ree Oe ae ee Sit 
(Maximum) 
TOTAL CARBON MANGANESE PHOSPHORUS 
Per Per Per 
cent Code cent Code cent Code 
SOO Mew poe eee Ca O20 aire saree Ma R20 aan eee eee Ba 
Braeden seen ene Sree Ge ORO seis ein deen ae Me OAS ssl aie Ng eee Pe 
One Oo ae ee eee (en OG Os an one ae Mi OS G0 Aaemcae eee Pi 
SOU aera, ee Co ORS 0S ee eG ORS OOo pacer etna Po 
SU eece mene i hae Cu OOS San, ah ea Mu 100 eee sae eee Pu 
(Minimum) 5s erpnde ceric eae Ibe Mel Se ee Py 
13.50 25. at eee Mh tes) Ot ee prey Ph 
(0.20 allowed (0.15 allowed 
either way) either way) 


Illustration of the use of above coding: The word Li-se-ca-mo-pi indicates the following 
percentages :— 


Silicon Sulphur Carbon Manganese Phosphorus 
2.00 0.05 3.00 0.80 0.60 
with variations allowed. 
Percentages of any element specified half way between the above shall be designated by the 
addition of the letter ‘‘X’’ to the next lower symbol. 
Example: PeX indicates phosphorus 0.50 with allowed variations (0.15) and down. 


CRAVE TEES INE 


MAGNETITES AND SINTER IN THE BLAST FURNACE 
Non-Titaniferous Magnetites 


Since Mesabi ores became the most important source of iron in America, 
there has apparently developed among the users of these ores a certain prejudice 
against magnetites, or perhaps it would be better to say, a pronounced preference 
for hematites for use in the blast furnace. In the Eastern States there has grown 
up again in recent years, however, a considerable iron ore industry founded on 
the magnetites of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York state. A few years 
ago the blast furnace of the Witherbee, Sherman Company at Port Henry was 
probably the only blast furnace using magnetite exclusively. 


Magnetite is a denser ore of iron than is hematite, and its reduction is 
more difficult. This difficulty in reduction of magnetite is ascribed to its physical 
character rather than to its composition, for hematite passes through the lower 
oxide stage in the furnace. Very coarse magnetite would be objectionable 
in an iron blast furnace, because the surface presented to reduction would be 
small compared to the weight. For this reason furnaces treating magnetite 
use the ore in small sizes. On the other hand, very small magnetite, or fine 
magnetite, runs ahead of reduction in the iron blast furnace and at times reaches 
the hearth unreduced. The Witherbee, Sherman Company at Mineville, N.Y., 
do not resort to very fine crushing, and so their magnetite concentrates do 
not contain any extremely fine material. These are the concentrates that are 
smelted raw on the blast furnace at Port Henry, and this Port Henry furnace 
is operating very successfully on this material. 


The difficulty of reduction of the magnetite is offset by the high iron content 
of the charge, so that the coke requirements per ton of pig will compare favour- 
ably with Mesabi practice. 


The furnaces of the Replogle Steel Company at Wharton, N.J., are running 
a charge consisting of coarse magnetic concentrates and sinter. The charge 
is about 80 per cent. magnetite and about 15 per cent. sinter. In speaking of it, 
H. J. Briney, the blast furnace superintendent, said that this was an easier 
operating furnace charge than would be a charge of Mesabi ore. His previous 
experience before coming to Wharton had been, he stated, exclusively with 
Mesabi ores. 


At Birdsboro, Pa., the furnace of the E. and G. Brooke Company is 
smelting regularly a charge containing 85 per cent. of sintered, crushed magnetite. 
Their coke consumption would compare very favourably with a furnace using 
Mesabi ores. The Birdsboro furnace, too, was a small one, with a 12-foot hearth. 
Furnace men emphasize the even working of the furnace and freedom from slips. 


At Standish, N.Y., the Chataguay Iron Company is using sintered magnetite 
concentrates up to 100 per cent. of the charge. 
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Briquettes made from Moose Mountain magnetite concentrates have been 
successfully smelted in the blast furnace of the Steel Company of Canada at 
Hamilton, as described fully in Chapter XII of this report (see page 89). The 
same concentrates made into sinter would be more desirable for the furnace 
operation (see page 92). 

Undoubtedly the sinter is ideal material for a blast furnace. It is rough and 
angular, and presents a maximum of surface for reduction. It is a comparatively 
new material in the iron blast furnace charge, and very few furnace men have 
had any experience with it. Some furnace men who have used magnetite express 
a dislike for it in the furnace, but sinter appears to be possessed of very desirable 
characteristics. 


As it appears that sinter is most likely to be the form in which the product 
of the known Ontario iron deposits will reach the market, the province will 
watch with interest the development of the use of sinter in the iron blast furnace. 


MAGNETITES AND SINTER IN THE BLAST FURNACE i 


Titaniferous Maégnetites 


To the extent to which magnetite contains titanium is its iron content 
lowered and its value as an iron ore lessened. So far the mechanical concentration 
of magnetites containing titanium has met with very little success. There are 
deposits of magnetite containing small percentages of titanium, and still con- 
taining enough iron to make them apparently valuable as iron ore. 


There is a very pronounced prejudice, whether warranted or NOU siete 
minds of blast furnace superintendents against even a very small amount of 
titanium in the charge. Titanium is supposed to make a pasty and difficult 
slag. It is supposed to form accretions, particularly a red nitrocyanide of 
titanium, in the hearth of the furnace. In the early days of the iron industry 
in the Adirondacks, however, very considerable tonnages of titanium-bearing 
magnetites were successfully treated in small charcoal iron furnaces. It is very 
doubtful if it was known at that time that titanium was present in these iron ores, 


A. J. Rossi has been a painstaking investigator of the blast furnace treatment 
of titaniferous magnetites, and the results of his experiments are to be found 
throughout the literature on the subject. There is no doubt that Rossi made 
a very thorough success in his blast furnace experiments. It is true that he was 
operating a very small furnace, but that does not detract in any way from his 
success, as it requires greater skill to operate a small furnace. 


Following the success of Rossi, a large scale test was made in 1914 at Port 
Henry, N.Y., under the superintendence of F. E. Bachman. A complete account 
of the result of this run of titaniferous magnetite was presented by Mr. Bachman 
before the American Iron and Steel Institute. Among Mr. Bachman’s con- 
clusions is this statement :— 


Titaniferous concentrates are reduced in the furnace with no greater, and probably with less 
expenditure of heat and consequently of fuel, than non-titaniferous magnetites. 


The success that both Rossi and Bachman had in smelting titaniferous 
magnetites seems to have been due, for one thing, to their fluxing of titanium 
as an acid. The result of the examination of the Port Henry furnace for char- 
acteristic accretions, after the campaign, is given in Mr: Bachman’s words, 
as follows :— 


Nitrocyanide of titanium was looked for very carefully, but none could be found in any 
place, with the exception, possibly, of a few copper-coloured crystals which one of the foremen 
reported having seen in the layer of fused brick in the extreme bottom. He, however, did not 
retain this, so that the presence of this compound in any portion of the hearth is uncertain. 


Notwithstanding the success of the Port Henry campaign, little if anything 
has since been done in the way of smelting titaniferous magnetites, and there 
is no doubt that a prejudice against their use still exists among blast furnace 
operators. If a shipment of magnetite containing over 1 per cent. of titanium, 
but otherwise unobjectionable, were offered to any blast furnace plant in Canada 
at the present time under any reasonable terms, it is doubtful if the lot could 
be sold. Until such a time as a younger generation, less imbued with the 
traditional prejudice against titanium, shall have grown up, it would seem to 
be unwise to spend money on magnetites containing titanium, with a view to 
their reduction in the blast furnace. The comments of some iron blast furnace 
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men on the success of Rossi and Bachman, would lead one to think that they 
preferred not to be convinced of the feasibility of smelting titaniferous magnetites. 
It is true that a great many difficulties, and some failures, have been encountered 
in the smelting of titaniferous magnetites by others than Rossi and Bachman, 
and no doubt some other successes, or partial successes, have been made. But 
the failure of one man where another succeeds would indicate not that the thing 
could not be done, but that the man who failed did not know how. 

Apparently an electric furnace man has no particular prejudice against the 
treatment of titaniferous magnetites. However, the electric smelting of iron 
ores is still in its infancy, and what possibilities lie in this direction are still to 
be demonstrated. At Sault Ste. Marie, experiments with electric furnaces for 
smelting iron ores were made by Dr. Haanel for the Canadian Government, 
and in one of these experiments titaniferous magnetite was used. Dr. Stansfield 
has written concerning the electric smelting of titaniferous magnetites, and Mr. 
J. W. Evans, in his electric furnace at Belleville, has carried out experiments 
with such ores. 

Appended to this report is a bibliography on the sub‘ect of smelting titan- 
iferous iron ores which will enable those more particularly interested to become 
informed of what has been done and written on the subject. 


CUSUAME TERS D6 


BLAST FURNACE SUPERIOR TO ALL KNOWN SPECIAL PROCESSES 
FOR REDUCTION OF IRON ORE 


Electrolytic Iron from Iron Anodes 


There have been various methods suggested for producing iron electro- 
lytically, but most of these have not gone beyond the laboratory stage. During 
the war period there was in operation a plant at Grenoble in France for the 
production of electrolytic iron. This plant used an iron anode and an electrolyte 
of ferrous chloride. It was, therefore, a refining process, making from cast iron 
-and mild steel a pure iron. This plant has a capacity of one ton of electrolytic 
iron per day and is still in operation. 


Electrolytic Iron from Steel Anodes 


The Western Electric Company have a plant at Hawthorne, IIl., for the 
production from steel anodes of electrolytic iron. They used a mixed chloride 
and sulphate bath or electrolyte. Their electrolytic iron is used for magnet 
cores for telephones. This plant has a capacity of two tons per day and is the 
only example of commercial production of electrolytic iron on the continent. 


Electrolytic Iron from Ores by Eustis Process 


A very interesting process for the production of electrolytic iron from ores 
has been patented by F. A. Eustis. The ore best suited for the process is pyrrho- 
tite. S. G. Blaylock experimented with this process at Trail, B.C., and made 
some very excellent iron from the pyrrhotite tailings of the Sullivan ore. The 
Eustis process has: passed the laboratory stage of its development, and an 
experimental plant with a capacity of one ton per day will soon be in operation 
at Milford, Conn. It is interesting to know that the ore to be used in this plant 
comes from Quebec. The electrolyte consists of a ferrous chloride solution 
containing 180 milligrammes of iron per litre. An insoluble carbon anode is 
used, which is surrounded by a diaphragm. The bath is maintained at a tem- 
perature of about 100°C., and electrolysis proceeds until 20 per cent. of the 
iron has been deposited. The electrolyte will then consist of 72 grammes of 
ferrous iron and 72 grammes of ferric iron per litre. This liquor constitutes 
the leaching solution for the finely ground pyrrhotite ore. Leaching is con- 
ducted in agitators at a temperature.of about 100°C. The reaction 
between the ferrous chloride and the pyrrhotite is represented by the equation 
FeS+2FeCl, = 3FeCl,+S. The iron goes into solution and the insoluble 
material consists of the gangue in the ore and the sulphur. This is removed 
as a filter cake. The process appears to be perfectly feasible. Neither the 
leaching end nor the electrolytic end would appear to present unusual or insur- 
mountable difficulties. In pyrrhotite we often find copper, zinc, lead, nickel, 
and cobalt. Copper is dissolved by the solution, but is easily removed by 
cementation on scrap iron, and would be a by-product. Zinc, lead, nickel, 
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and cobalt may be removed by precipitating with calcium sulphide; at least 
this appears to have been successfully done in the laboratory. Three types of 

electrolytic cell are to be used in the Milford plant. In the first type there is a 
rotating horizontal mandril, 12 inches in diameter and 121% feet long. This 
will run wholly immersed in the electrolyte and will produce 100 pounds of 
electrolytic iron per day at the current density to be employed. Electrolytic 
iron contains hydrogen and is brittle. The hydrogen may be driven off by anneal- 
ing at a comparatively low temperature, when the iron becomes ductile and 
malleable. These tubes will be used for the production of seamless tubes which 
may be drawn to varying diameters. A second type of cell employs a larger 
mandril, rotating on a vertical axis, and a third type will deposit the iron on 
vertically hanging sheets or plates. The surface of the iron is very smooth, 
and the tubes after removal have much the appearance of a rolled sheet. The 
iron is extremely pure and is possessed of characteristic physical properties which 
make it desirable for certain industrial uses. For pipes and tubes, for metal for 
stamping, for transformer sheets, and as very pure material for the production 
of crucible steel and special alloy steels, it might find a field. 


Notes. 
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Fig. 18—Flow sheet of Eustis process. 


Until the plant at Milford has been in operation it would be difficult to 
arrive at costs, but it has been estimated that this iron may be made for from 
fifty to fifty-five dollars per ton with power at twenty-five dollars per horsepower 
year. One horsepower year will produce 5,000 pounds of iron. Mr. Eustis 
is a metallurgical engineer who has been operating for many years in copper 
and in iron and the fact that he has associated with him in this Milford enter- 
prise, Mr. C. P. Perin, senior member of the firm of Perin and Marshall, one of 
the very large firms of consulting iron and steel metallurgists on the continent, 
gives to the venture at once a standing that new ventures seldom have. 

It would seem that if the process is thoroughly demonstrated as a com- 
mercial possibility, it might have very great interest for us in Ontario, as we 
have a pyrrhotite containing copper and nickel. The copper, the nickel, and 
the iron would be dissolved by the chloride leach liquors. The copper would be 
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precipitated as metallic copper, and then the nickel as nickel sulphide. There 
are, too, great possibilities in the value of the sulphur that might be recovered 
from the filter cake. This apparently carries upwards of 60 per cent. sulphur, 
and sulphur is an important raw material in the pulp and paper industry of our 
northern country. 

The process does not, however, offer any solution for an iron ore industry 
as a whole, nor for those deposits which at the present time may be considered 
potentially as iron ores, that is, our hematites and magnetites, as the process 
is not applicable to these. 


Electrolytic Iron from Ores by the Estelle Process 


The issue of the Canadian Mining Journal of October 6, 1922, contains an 
article by Axel Estelle on the Estelle process for the production of electrolytic 
iron from ores. Axel Estelle is the patentee of the process. The article takes 
exception to the chemistry of the Eustis process, and points out that the essential 
leaching reactions of the Eustis processs do not occur. The article then goes on 
to describe the Estelle process for the treatment of sulphide iron ores. The 
net result of the leaching by the Estelle process is practically the same as in 
the Eustis process. The Estelle process is carried out in two stages. The 
pyrrhotite is leached with hydrochloric acid, according to the equation FeS+ 
2HCI=FeCl,+H,S, producing ferrous chloride and H,S gas. The H,S gas 
is passed into an absorption tower where it reacts with the ferric chloride which 
is produced in the electrolytic cell. The reaction between ferric chloride and 
H.S is expressed by the equation 2FeCl,+H,S=2FeCl,+2HCI+S. If the 
leaching reaction essential in the Eustis process does not take place, there would 
seem to be no reason for using an acid leach and recovering sulphur in the 
tower from sulphuretted hydrogen gas. In addition to the Estelle process for 
treatment of sulphide ores as shown in this article, Mr. Estelle has a process 
for the production of electrolytic iron from oxide ores. 

The bath he uses is a hot slime of iron hydroxide and caustic soda containing 
30 per cent. iron oxide, 35 per cent. caustic soda, and 35 per cent. water. This 
is electrolyzed without a diaphragm at a temperature of about 100° C., 
and as the iron is deposited, more ferric hydrate is added to the bath. Mr. 
Estelle states the necessity of having an extremely high-grade and finely-divided 
iron ore, such as may be produced by mechanical concentration of magnetites. 
Obviously, concentration must be relied upon to remove any impurities. The 
consumption of electrolytic power in this process is very high and preliminary 
concentration is required. At the present time this process 1s applicable only to 
magnetites. 


The Metallizing Process 


We, in Ontario, frequently hear the comment that our blast furnaces are 
using American and not Ontario iron ores. This is coupled with the reference 
to our lack of fuel. Our waterpowers are spoken of as sources of cheap electric 
power, and then the thought is voiced that through the medium of electricity 
there may be worked out a means whereby iron may be made from such of our 
ores as are unsuited to the blast furnace, at prices that would permit competition 
from blast furnace iron. 

There must be a way and some process must be found: Such is the hope. 
Among processes other than that of the blast furnace, may be mentioned 
metallizing. A metallizing process is a process in which the iron ore is reduced 
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Fig. 19—Drawing showing preheater, metallizer, and electric furnace for use in 
Moffat sponge process. 
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Fig. 20—Drawing showing preheater, metallizer, and electric furnace for use in 
Moffat sponge process. 
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by carbonaceous fuel and CO gas at a comparatively low temperature. The iron 
is not fused, but is in the form of a fine powder. It may be subsequently melted 
in an electric or other furnace. 


Considerable work has been carried on by the United States Bureau of 
Mines at their experimental station in Seattle, under the superintendence of 
Clyde E. Williams. After much preliminary experimenting, their operations 
are now carried out in a kiln, 12 feet long. Both magnetite and hematite ores 
respond to the treatment. In all their experiments they have found that 100 
per cent. of coal to ore is necessary. That is, one ton of ore would require one 
ton of coal. This would mean that with an ore containing a high-grade magnetite, 
about 1.7 tons of coal would be required to produce a ton of sponge iron. 
Obviously, such metallizing processes are not of much interest to us in Ontario. 


In an attempt to relieve the electric furnace of the work of reduction and 
thus to lessen the power consumption, James W. Moffat, of Toronto, has worked 
out a process based largely on his experience with the Moffat-Irving furnace. 
He reduces finely-divided iron ore with fine coal in an externally heated drum 
in which the material is alternately lifted and dropped. When the charge in 
the drum is reduced, it is discharged, while still hot, into an electric furnace, 
where it is made into steel. He claims for a ton of steel a consumption of less 
than 0.4 tons of coal, and from 675 to 800 horsepower hours, or 500 to 600 
kilowatt hours of electric energy. This would be a greatly diminished 
consumption over that necessary in present electric furnace practice working 
with ores. Mr. Moffat would require a high-grade iron ore, and when such 
is made available in Ontario his process may be considered in competition 
with the blast furnace and open hearth processes. Since beneficiated iron 
ores are often much purer than natural ores, their treatment in some such way 
would probably produce a much cleaner steel, which for a limited tonnage 
might command a much higher price in the market. 


The proposed Moffat furnace is shown in Figs. 19 and 20. 


Previous to the successful application of sintering, the problem of just what 
to do with a finely-divided magnetic concentrate presented some difficulty. 
No doubt many of the so-called metallizing processes, or direct processes, had 
their inception in this problem. This material would be suitable for such a 
process, and the blast furnace can not use such fine material. Since it has 
been demonstrated that fine concentrates may be sintered for a probable cost 
of 80 to 90 cents per ton, and thereby rendered ideal material for the blast 
furnace, it gives the metallizing process less ground for attracting attention. 
There have been many metallizing processes patented; they are known by name 
only. Commercial success has not been achieved so far in this field. Perhaps 
the most widely-known of these processes are the Bassett, the Bourcoud, and 
the Moffat. In connection with the metallurgy of copper, where iron may be 
used as a precipitant for copper from copper sulphate solutions, sponge iron is 
an ideal material, because it presents a maximum of surface. For this special 
purpose, its production has been successfully accomplished by the Chino Copper 
Company. Its production requires more fuel than does the blast furnace, and 
therefore it offers for us in Ontario no advantages whatever. 
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Direct Smelting of Ore in Electric Furnace 


At the request of this committee, Dr. Alfred Stansfield has prepared a report 
on electric smelting of iron ore. (See Appendix, page 141.) 


Direct smelting of ores in an electric furnace is an expensive operation. 
It might be warranted, at present, to the extent to which there is a demand 
for very high grade steel, in making which the electric furnace would use specially 
pure ores and charcoal instead of coke as a reducer. 


An electric furnace has a small capacity per unit, and to make a uniform 
product great care must be exercised in operation. The fuel requirements, too, 
are considerable, and amount to between 0.35 and 0.4 tons of carbon per ton of 
product. The coke requirement in the blast furnace making basic iron will be 
between 0.9 and 1.0 tons of coke per ton of pig. The electric furnace requires 
ores high in iron. So limitations are seen in this direction, even if there should 
develop large-sized electric furnaces for such work. 


The Estelle process for oxide ores uses the electric current and produces 
electrolytic iron with a very high consumption of electric energy per pound of 
iron produced. Each and every one of these processes requires a high-grade 
iron ore, the purer the better, and in the Estelle process, an extremely purified 
raw material. Now the whole question goes back again to the ores. Our 
Ontario ores are not high in iron: They require concentration. So com- 
petition between the blast furnace and other processes begins after there has 
been prepared a raw material suitable for either. 


Ore Suitable for Special Processes Would be Suitable for Blast Furnaces 


The point has been made with respect to our Ontario iron ores that since 
they are in their natural state unsuited to blast furnace treatment, they may 
be suited for some other iron-producing process. It has been suggested that we 
should not try to adapt our ores to existing blast furnace processes, but should 
adapt a process to our ores. There seems to be but one answer to this problem. 
There have been tried out a very great many processes other than the blast 
furnace for treating iron ores, but we have failed to find any process that does 
not require a high-grade material, that is material high in iron; the purer the 
ore the better. In other words, any ore that would be suitable for any of these 
special processes that have been evolved would be acceptable for the blast 
furnace. The only exception to this statement lies in the possibility of the 
pyrrhotite ores being used as a source for the production of electrolytic iron by 
leaching methods; but the pyrrhotite ores are not at the present time included 
among what we are accustomed to consider as iron ores. The problem is con- 
fined, therefore, to the production by beneficiation of suitable iron ore. This 
beneficiation may be magnetic concentration followed by sintering, which 
treatment would characterize deposits similar to those of Moose Mountain, 
or crushing and sintering, which treatment would characterize such deposits 
as the Atikokan, Helen, and Coehill. 
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Blast Furnace Process Best for Ontario 


We are possessed of blast furnaces sufficient, probably, for all our present 
requirements. These furnaces have to compete in their product with the product 
which may be imported. Likewise, Ontario iron ores when prepared by bene- 
ficiation for the blast furnace will have to compete with the American ore. 
It would be an artificial situation, indeed, if this were not so. Other things 
being equal, the Ontario furnaces could be expected to give the preference to 
Ontario ores. 

The logical development of an iron ore industry in Ontario lies in the 
direction of beneficiation of our Moose Mountain and Helen ores. These ore 
bodies are developed, and a very small gap remains to be bridged between the 
ore and the furnace. It is in this direction, utilizing the furnaces which we have, 
that the hope of the industry lies. 

The successful development of any iron property in Ontario will be an 
incentive to similar development of other properties. But as long as we have 
a non-operating Moose Mountain in Ontario, or a shut-down Helen and Magpie, 
it is foolish to hope for capital to come into the province to develop similar ore 
bodies. 


COB UAV PII, scl 


CALCULATING THE VALUE OF IRON ORES 
Items Affecting Valuation of Ores 


The value of an ore is dependent upon its richness in iron, its composition, 
and its location, as well as its physical condition. It is impossible to consider 
any one of these qualifications entirely apart from the others. For instance 
a very lean ore, one low in iron, may have considerable value due to the seif- 
fluxing character of its gangue and the consequent low cost of smelting. On 
the other hand, a rich ore may have associated with the iron, elements so dele- 
terious in effect upon the pig iron as to render it valueless, owing to the cost of 
removing the impurities before smelting. 


In general, ores profitable to smelt will contain from as low as 30 per cent. 
to as high as 60 or 65 per cent. metallic iron. In valuation each per cent. is 
termed a unit: Thus an ore with 50 per cent. metallic iron will have 50 units. 
It is evident that since iron is the constituent of value in any given ore, it must 
be in such quantity as to bear not only the cost of the ore laid down at the 
furnace, but the cost of its extraction, with profit. Furthermore, as the cost 
of reduction and melting any given quantity of iron as such is constant, the 
variable enters in the disposition of the gangue. 


From this it will be seen that the value of an ore increases not only in 
proportion to the increase in the number of units of iron, but also and to an 


even greater extent, in proportion to the decrease in the quantity of gangue to 
be handled. 


The gangue of iron ore consists principally of silica and alumina, together 
with small quantities of lime, magnesia, and oxides of manganese and the 
alkalies, as well as more or less phosphorus and sulphur. So far as the quality 
of the pig iron produced is concerned, all the above elements are more or less 
controlled by the burdening and operation of the furnace. 


The sulphur, however, is only partly under control and requires for its 
even partial removal in the furnace, additional flux and fuel. Although no 
exact percentage can be given, as this is dependent on the analysis of the 
particular ore, the furnace operation, etc., any ore having more than 0.50 to 
0.75 per cent. sulphur must be treated to remove a portion of this before being 
charged. Such added cost, together with the added expense of its smelting, 
will then determine whether or not the ore is suitable for making pig iron, even 
of such specifications as allow comparatively high sulphur. It might still be 
used in a mix with low sulphur ore. 


Manganese is another element that is but partially under control. It is 
not harmful to pig iron within the limits of, say, 1 per cent. for Bessemer iron 
and 2!% per cent. for the open hearth. On the average, about three-fourths 
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of the manganese in the ore will be reduced. However, if the percentage of 
manganese is sufficiently high as to be, say, 18 to 20 per cent., or over, in the 
pig, the ore is then suitable for the manufacture of standard ferro-manganese. 


In phosphorus we have, more than in any other element, the controlling 
factor determining whether an ore is suitable from the standpoint of composition. 
It must be assumed that practically all the phosphorus in the ore goes into the 
iron, as very little, if any, can be eliminated in the blast furnace. The percentage 
of phosphorus leads to the two general divisions of Bessemer and non-Bessemer 
ores. 


The location of ore bodies is naturally a most important consideration. 
Their location as regards fuel supply, means of transportation, and distance 
from the market, are among the determining factors. The size of the deposits 
will determine whether there is justification for the erection of a plant, although 
the wisdom of such an outlay will depend, in turn, wholly on the location of the 
present or future market for the output of the plant. 


The whole question of ore treatment by whatever means is most vital, 
and on its development depends, in a great measure, the practically unlimited 
iron production of this country. Vast quantities of low-grade ore in the Superior 
region, until recently considered too highly siliceous to be of value, now bid 
fair to be large factors, due to processes of concentration recently perfected. 


Although estimates of what may be the quantity of the ore bodies comprising 
the available supply must widely differ, due to the varied assumptions made 
and the many determinate factors, the ultimate exhaustion of the known rich 
ore bodies within a comparatively definite period seems assured. Nevertheless, 
such progress has been, and is being, made in methods of concentration as to 
ensure the availability of vast bodies of lean and impure ores and to place the 
date of their exhaustion far in the indefinite future. 


Calculating the Value of Iron Ores from Analysis 


For a good many years the value of the Lake Superior iron ores was arrived 
at by adding the freight rate from Lake Erie to the Valley furnaces to the price 
quoted per ton at Lake Erie on base ores, Old Range or Mesabi, and dividing 
this sum by the percentage of natural iron of such base ores. This gave a base 
unit value for figuring the price of all other standard Old Range and Mesabi 
ores. By multiplying the natural iron in any particular ore by the base unit 
value of either Old Range or Mesabi ores, as the case may be, and deducting 
from the result the freight rate previously added, the selling price of such ore 
at Lake Erie ports was obtained. Iron ore is mined, sold, transported, taxed, 
and the royalty is paid, on the basis of 2,240 pounds to the ton. 


In the case of Bessemer ores, an addition or subtraction was made to 
provide for the percentage of phosphorus over or under the percentage of 
phosphorus in the base ore. At the present time, and for several years past, 
this deduction has been made according to a table of phosphorus values which 
has been established. 


In 1908, the percentage of the base ore, both Old Range and Mesabi, was 
reduced to more nearly conform to the average percentage of iron in the ores 
being brought down from the upper lakes. This change was thought to be more 
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just to the furnace interests than by using the base percentage which had been 
established some years earlier when the average yield of all ores shipped from 
the Lake Superior region was higher. The present percentage in iron natural 
and phosphorus dry of the base ores, are as follows :— 


A. Old Range Bessemer ores, 55 per cent. iron natural and 0.045 per cent. 
phosphorus, dried at 212° F. 


B. Old Range non-Bessemer ores, 51.50 per cent. iron natural. 


C. Mesabi Bessemer ores, 55 per cent. iron natural and 0.045 per cent. 
phosphorus, dried at 212° F. 


D. Mesabi non-Bessemer ores, 51.50 per cent. iron natural. 


To arrive at the base unit value, add 60 cents (an average freight rate to 
Valley furnaces on ores shipped from Lake Erie ports) to the base prices and 
divide this sum by the base natural iron. 


The following example will illustrate this point :— 


Nasumestiecsellunesprice-o1Clacs A ,0Le to Denemn ain atta err ee $6.45 
Pvddea veracevtretoht rat Care: abe. a At Wee ee th 9 en .60 
$7.05 


Then the base unit value is this sum divided by the base natural iron, or $0.12818 


Assuming the selling prices of classes A, B, C, and D to be $6.45. $95.70; 
$6.20, and $5.55 per ton, respectively, and figuring the values as above, the 
base unit values are found to be:— 


omOld Range: Dessemen Ofeo. v1 acne so Peis a ape Sore, gerne $0.12818 
HomOldskance nou-besseme! Of es.qe a ee ee es oe OF12233 
OER ESA DIMDESSCINGCESOF ESE oor Be ee tee Ft ee ae ae Gee a oes OF 12364 
Hor \iesabinonzbesseimeth Ofese- sa. wa peek ek Oar bee eee 0.11942 


These base unit values are used to determine the premiums or penalties 
to be added to or subtracted from the quoted selling prices of the base ores, in 
order to arrive at the actual value of the ores which may contain more or less 
than the guaranteed percentages of natural iron of the base ores. 


To figure the value of Bessemer ores, the following tables are used. For 
ores analyzing under 55 per cent. iron natural :— 


From 55 to 50 per cent. iron natural, the value of each unit is the base unit. 

From 50 to 49 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit, increase 50 per cent. 

From 49 to 48 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit, increased 100 per cent. 

Less than 48 per cent. iron natural, the value of each unit is 28 cents, or whatever figure is 
named in the ore contract. 


For ores analyzing above 55 per cent. iron natural :— 


From 55 to 56 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit increased 1 cent. 

From 56 to 57 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit increased 2 cents. 

From 57 to 58 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit increased 3 cents. 

From 58 to 59 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit increased 4 cents. 

From 59 to 60 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit increased 5 cents. 

Over 60 per cent. iron natural, the value of each unit is the base unit value, or whatever 
figure is named in the contract. 
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To figure the value of non-Bessemer ores the following table is used :— 


Above 50 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit. 

From 50 to 49 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit plus 50 per cent. 

From 49 to 48 per cent. iron natural, the value is the base unit plus 100 per cent. 

Less than 48 per cent. iron natural, the value of each unit is 28 cents, or whatever figure 
is named in the ore contract. 


The phosphorus adjustment is made according to the phosphorus table 


below :— 
PHOSPHORUS ZABLE 


Percentage of Rate of Phosphorus Percentage of Rate of Phosphorus 
phosphorus progression values phosphorus progression values 
0.070 0.0200 0.3500 0.037 OFO12S 0.0780 
0.069 0.0195 0. 3300 0.036 0.0120 0.0900 
0.068 0.0190 GF3105 07035 0.0125 ORL S 
0.067 0.0185 0.2915 0.034 0.0130 0.1155 
0.066 0.0180 0.2730 0.033 0.0135 0.1290 
0.065 OLO175 0.2550 0.032 0.0140 0.1430 
0.064 0.0170 2375 0.031 0.0145 Qala 
0.063 0.0165 Om 205 0.030 0.0150 O21725 
0.062 0.0160 0.2040 0.029 0.0155 0.1880 
0.061 0.0155 0.1880 0.028 0.0160 0.2040 
0.060 0.0150 Omli25 0.027 0.0165 0.2205 
0.059 0.0145 ORS i> 0.026 0.0170 Os 375 
0.058 0.0140 0.1430 OF025 Os0E 75 022550 
0.057 OF0138 0.1290 0.024 0.0180 O2750 
0.056 0.0130 0.1155 0.023 0.0185 O22 0s 
0.055 Os0125 Oe LOZ 07022 0.0190 0.3105 
0.054 0.0120 0.0900 0.021 0.0195 0.3300 
OZ053 0.0115 0.0780 0.020 0.0200 0.3500 
0.052 0.0110 0.0665 0.019 0.0205 0.3705 
0.051 0.0105 0.0555 0.018 0.0210 0.3915 
0.050 0.0100 0.0450 0.017 0.0215 0.4130 
0.049 0.0095 0.0350 0.016 0.0220 0.4350 
0.048 0.0090 0.0255 OnO1S 0.0225 0.4575 
0.047 0.0085 0.0165 0.014 0.0230 0.4805 
0.046 0. 0080 0.0080 0.013 0.0235 0.5040 
0.045 0.0000 0. 0000 0.012 0.0240 0.5280 
0.044 0. 0080 0. 0080 0.011 0.0245 05520 
0.043 0.0085 0.0165 0.010 OF0250) (OTD 
0.042 0.0090 Os0256 0.009 O70255 0.6030 
0.041 0.0095 0.0350 0.008 0.0260 0.6290 
0.040 0.0100 0.0450 0.007 0.0265 0.6555 
0.039 0.0105 0.0555 0.006 0.0270 0.6825 
0.038 0.0110 0.0665 0.005 0.0275 0.7100 


Until 1872, there was practically no difference in the prices of Bessemer and 
non-Bessemer ores, although in some instances non-Bessemer sold for more than 
Bessemer. Since 1872, Bessemer ores have commanded a better price than non- 
Bessemer ores. The difference between these two grades fluctuated from 
80 cents in 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1913, to 75 cents in 1912, 1914, and thereafter 
to date (1923). This differential is not so great as indicated, however, as the 
two grades are sold under different guarantees. The base unit for Bessemer 
ores was introduced about 1897, and the guarantee was 56.70 per cent. iron, 
natural. No guarantee was given on non-Bessemer ores until 1899, when it was 
fixed at 54.36 per cent. iron, natural. In 1905 and 1906, the base unit for Mesabi 
non-Bessemer was 53.00 per cent. In 1907, base ores decreased from 56.70 to 
55.00 for Bessemer, and from 52.80 to 51.50 for non-Bessemer ores. 
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To illustrate these calculations: Assume that the analysis of an Old Range 
Bessemer ore is 48 per cent. iron natural and 0.048 per cent. phosphorus, dried 
at 212° F., and that the base ore which is guaranteed to contain 55 per cent. 
iron natural and 0.045 per cent. phosphorus, dried at 212° F., is selling at $6.45 
per ton, delivered at Lake Erie ports. The actual selling price would be cal- 
culated as follows:— 


From 55 to 50 per cent. equals 5 units; 5 times the base unit equals.................-. $0.64090 
From 50 to 49 per cent. equals 1 unit; 1 times the base unit plus 50 per cent. equals. ..50) 19227 
From 49 to 48 per cent. equals 1 unit; 1 times the base unit plus 100 per cent. equals. . 0.25036 


Wve trae al Cfo (Olle eee ie ee oe OES weer roll ins * Ye, Fae pe Se $1 .08953 
Penaliyaton pnosphorusmirometab lemme sereee vero tes aan eee Dae ts olin te ee) .02550 
eens Cymer re ween ee Cie sh ee nals os maken y Reena reas ote ee $1 11503 


or, in round figures, $1.12 per ton. 


This penalty subtracted from the base price of $6.45 gives $5.33 as the actual selling price 
of the ore. 


Suppose that the analysis of a Mesabi Bessemer ore is 57.50 per cent. iron 
natural and 0.043 per cent. phosphorus, dried at 212° F., and that the base 
ore which is guaranteed to contain 55 per cent. iron natural and 0.045 per cent. 
phosphorus, dried at 212° F., is selling at $6.20 per ton. Then the actual selling 
price would be calculated as follows :— 


From 55 to 56 per cent. equals 1 unit; 1 times base unit plus 1 cent equals........... $0. 13364 
From 56 to 57 per cent. equals 1 unit; 1 times base unit plus 2 cents equals.......... 0.14364 
From 57 to 57.50 per cent. equals '/; unit; one-half the base unit plus 3 cents equals... 0.07682 
Por rE MMSE LOL C11 Ol Mowe ee te eee ese eae ees eel fe: home end at eA aay ah Gh SDR a, ete theta $0. 35410 
Premimmetonpuosphotus (iroim table) mnie uc ee oie ase hee 2 laos hee oo 0.01650 
‘Thal CNT es ie ee ee ee eee re eee ee ee et $0. 37060 


or, in round figures, $0.37 per ton. 


This premium added to the base price of $6.20 gives $6.57 as the actual selling price of the ore. 


Suppose that the analysis of an Old Range non-Bessemer ore is 48 per cent. 
iron natural and that the base ore which is guaranteed to contain 51.50 per 
cent. iron natural is selling for $5.70 per ton, delivered at Lake Erie ports. 
The actual selling price would be calculated as follows :— 


From 51.50 to 50 per cent. equals 1'/ units; 11/. times base unit equals.............. $0. 18349 
From 50 to 49 per cent. equals 1 unit; 1 times base unit plus 50 per cent. equals...... 0.18349 
From 49 to 48 per cent. equals 1 unit; 1 times base unit plus 100 per cent. equals..... 0.24466 
‘eave Fae N ASS S flere Cie er an Ad RI ICE a area Ae ire Oe ie  w Pere ree ncaa $0.61164 


or, in round figures, $0.61 per ton. 


_ This penalty subtracted from the base price, $5.70 per ton, gives $5.09 as the actual selling 
price of the ore. 


Suppose ‘hat the analysis of a Mesabi non-Bessemer ore is 55 per cent. 
iron natural and that the base ore which is guaranteed to contain 51.50 per cent. 
iron natural is selling for $5.55 per ton, delivered at Lake Erie ports. The 
actual selling price would be calculated as follows :— 


From 51.50 to 55 per cent. equals 3!/2 units; 3!/, times base unit equals..............- $0.41797 
This would be the total premium, that is $0.42 per ton. 
This premium added to the base price of $5.55 gives $5.97 as the actual selling price of the ore. 
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In a manganiferous ore, up to 4 or 5 per cent., the manganese is usually 
calculated as a metal with the iron; that is, the total percentage of iron and 
manganese in the natural, is used as a percentage of iron in calculating the value 
of the ore. For ores with a higher percentage of manganese than 4 or 5 per cent., 
a special price is generally made. 

Siliceous ores, that is, ores containing 20 per cent. or more silica, are generally 
sold for a special price. 


The market prices of Lake Superior iron ores at Lower Lake ports, for the 
years 1900 to 1923, are given in the Appendix on page 118. 


GHAR DE Rex 


DESCRIPTION OF FURNACE RUNS ON MOOSE MOUNTAIN 
BRIQUETTES 


Furnace tests were made on Moose Mountain briquettes at the works of 
the Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton, in October, 1922, and in April and 
May, 1923. In these tests approximately 10,000 tons of the material were used. 

The October test run was made in “A” furnace, an old and relatively 
small furnace. The later tests were made in “B” furnace, a modern-type 
furnace of large capacity. 


Fig. 21 (a@)—Stock-pile of Moose Mountain briquettes. 


In the “A” furnace test run, for four days briquettes made up 10 per cent. 
of the ore mixture. Then the percentage was increased to twenty. 

In the “B” furnace test, fifteen per cent. of briquettes was used for two 
weeks, and then for a month the furnace was run with twenty-five per cent. 
of briquettes on the burden. 

The attempt to use briquettes on ‘“‘A’’ furnace was discontinued after 
fourteen days, for reasons given in the report of that run. When the figures 
for that period are compared with another period immediately following, the 
use of briquettes apparently resulted in better production and decreased coke 
consumption. If, however, they are compared with later periods, the advantage 
is lost, and decidedly so if compared with the month of May, when “‘A”’ furnace 
averaged 302 tons a day, as against 293 tons a day during the test. 

In drawing any conclusions from what happened on ‘‘A’”’ furnace as com- 
pared with the subsequent results on “B’’ furnace, it is necessary to take into 
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consideration the relative size of the furnaces. The two factors which determine 
the resistance met by the blast are the height and compactness of the descending 
column of stock, from which it follows that if two furnaces of different heights 
(a difference of fifteen feet in this particular case) are filled with the same 
material, the resistance of the shorter stock column is considerably less, and 
may be too low for satisfactory operation. Another fact which might have 
some bearing on the same matter is that the material used on ‘‘A’’ furnace 
came direct from Sellwood, where it had been separated from all fines, while 
that used at “‘B” furnace had been in the stock-pile all winter and had weathered 
considerably, with the result that by the time it was loaded into cars and put 
‘nto the furnace bins many of the briquettes were broken up into smaller pieces. 


Fig. 21 (b)—Close view of Moose Mountain briquettes on stock-pile. 


The only suitable comparative period obtainable on ““B” furnace, since 
it was blown in last January, was the first half of April, when operating conditions 
were finally stabilizing themselves after several weeks of changing due to market 
and other conditions. This resulted in the tests being run when the furnace 
had just hit its stride, and again the results looked exceedingly favourable for 
the briquettes. However, since the 30th of May, when the briquettes were 
used up, the furnace has been on Lake ore and 1s working better than it has 
done at any previous time. The average tonnage for the first four days in June 
was 518 tons a day, as compared with 475 tons a day on 25 per cent. Moose 
Mountain. June 2nd is the record day to date, with a production of 534 tons 
of iron on 1,855 pounds of coke, which surpasses the former record of 511 tons 
of iron on 1,929 pounds of coke made during the test run. Further than this, 
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“B” furnace is working more smoothly than it has heretofore, and with a blast 
heat of 200 degrees hotter, which last is very desirable. The worst trouble 
experienced with big furnaces is in getting them to operate smoothly in the face 
of hard driving and high blast heats. This is due to the zone of fusion working 
up too high in the furnace and causing dirty walls, which in turn will cause the 
furnace to “hang” and work irregularly. The above condition could also be 
brought about through a too open stock column failing to hold the zone of 
fusion down. The principal objection to Moose Mountain briquettes arises 
from the size and shape of the briquettes. 


Summary of Conclusions from Test Runs 


1. From the data collected, a positive statement as to whether Moose 
Mountain briquettes were beneficial or detrimental in a blast furnace in com- 
parison with Lake ores would be open to question. 

2. From a standpoint of chemical composition Moose Mountain briquettes 
are superior to most natural ores for the following reasons: (a) The iron content 
is from seven to ten points higher than the majority of non-Bessemer ores, and 
this results in better blast furnace yields. (b) The phosphorus is thirty-five 
points below the Bessemer standard. This lowers the amount of phosphorus 
to be removed in the basic open hearth furnaces; but as there is at present 
practically no Canadian market for low phosphorus Bessemer pig iron, blast 
furnace operators cannot pay any premium for this advantage. 

3. From a standpoint of reducibility in the blast furnace, no definite state- 
ment can be made, but the briquettes are apparently reduced as readily as Lake 
Superior ores. 

4. From a standpoint of their size, shape, etc., they are not all that could 
be desired, for the following reasons: (a) The run on “‘A”’ furnace was brought 
to a close through furnace irregularities which apparently originated in a too 
open stock column, brought about by the size of the briquettes, 4 by 8 by 2 
inches. (b) From the smooth working of ‘‘B” furnace in the last three or 
four days, the tendency of the pressure in ‘‘A’’ furnace to go up for a couple 
of hours at a time during the tests may have been due to the zone of fusion 
getting a little too high up, or possible channelling of the gases caused by 
segregation of the briquettes in the furnace. 

5. It has been demonstrated that at least 25 per cent. of Moose Mountain 
briquettes can be used satisfactorily in a modern furnace. 


A Brief Comparison of ‘‘A’’ and “B’’ Furnaces 


: so Gy Bats 
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SSEOC ICAL Ee TARIIOCE Girae mtn ae Cc, on he nyee voor nace 12) opaque ke) 
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The above figures give a general idea of the much larger structure of the 
new “B” furnace as compared with ‘“‘A.’’ This increase in size translated into 
rated production per twenty-four hours, amounts to about 200 tons, the two 
furnaces being rated at 250 and 450 tons respectively. 
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Fig. 22—Section of 
Murnaces*Ay” Fig. 23—Section of Furnace ‘“‘B.”’ 


Furnaces ‘A’ and “B,’”’ Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton. 
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As is shown in the furnace cross-sections, the general interior lines are the 
same for both furnaces, and this leaves but one important difference: the modern 
auxiliaries on ‘‘B”’ furnace. 

The method used to close the furnace top is clearly seen in the cross-sectional 
reproductions. The cone-shaped section shown is called the bell. “‘A’’ furnace 
is what is known as a hand-filled furnace and has only one bell. The stock is 
loaded into buggies, placed on elevators, hoisted to the furnace top, and dis- 
tributed around the circumference of this bell by hand. When the desired 
amount of material has been placed on the bell it is lowered and the stock slides 
into the furnace. In order to overcome the loss of gas when the bell is open, 
modern furnace tops are closed with two bells, one above the other, one closed 
when the other is open and vice versa. 


Fig. 24—Moose Mountain briquettes: A piece of sinter and two small briquettes of 
other origin are shown for comparison. The scale is in inches. 


Furnaces built in this fashion are equipped with automatic skip hoists, 
which means that all stock is dumped from the skip at a fixed point. To prevent 
the larger material from concentrating on the side of the furnace opposite this 
point, some form of distributor must be used. On “‘B”’ furnace this is taken care 
of by means of a McKee revolving distributor. This is in many ways the best 
furnace top available and, as may be seen from the accompanying photograph, 
is extremely simple. The stock is dumped from the skip into the receiving 
hopper marked “‘A’’, from whence it runs into the revolving hopper ‘‘B’’, which 
is Closed at the bottom by a small bell. The capacity of the revolving hopper 
is equal to one skip, and by means of metallic packing at ‘‘C’”’ a gas tight point 
is maintained. The circumference of the circle is divided at six points, and 
a complete charge is dumped on each of these points, or at 60, 120, 180, 240, 300, 
and 360 degrees. The dumping of the small bell takes place after every skip, 
and the big bell after any desired number of skips, which varies with the practice 
in vogue at the particular furnace. 

The revolving of the hopper, and the dumping of the bell, is entirely auto- 
matic, and when once set for a certain cycle of operation, it is only necessary 
to start the hoist engine and the rest follows. 
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Report of Operations and Conclusions Following a Twelve Days’ Run 
On 20 Per Cent. Moose Mountain Briquettes in ‘‘A’’ Furnace 


ens 


Furnace ‘‘A’’, upon which this test was conducted, is a small furnace built 
in 1894, and while it lacks many of the modern features, such as skip hoists and 
revolving tops, its interior lines have been altered to conform with what is now 
considered to be the best practice. 


On October 17th, 1922, 10 per cent. of Moose Mountain briquettes was 
placed on the burden. On the 20th this was increased to 20 per cent., at which 
figure it remained until the 29th. On the 28th the furnace began hanging and 
slipping, but settled down again until the 29th, when conditions grew so bad 
that it was considered advisable to discontinue the briquettes. 


A blast furnace is said to hang when the stock column has failed to descend 
evenly as fusion takes place at the tuyéres. The slip which follows the hanging 
is similar in action to the plunger in a pump, and very high pressure is momen- 
tarily generated in the lower part of the furnace. This results in stock being 
blown from the top or, in extreme cases, in old furnaces, the entire top may 
be blown off. 


From the above it is easily understood that such a condition must be 
carefully avoided in an old furnace, as it not only makes good production im- 
possible and threatens the furnace structure, but endangers the lives of those 
working round about. 


Included in this report are reproductions of two charts taken from the 
gauge recording the blast pressure. One is a normal chart with the pressure 
uniform in the vicinity of twelve pounds; the other is a chart for the 29th of 
October. In comparing these charts it will be seen that the pressure dropped 
at three-hour intervals, corresponding roughly to the hours of two, five, eight, 
and eleven o’clock. These checks are normal and take place when casting the 
furnace. On the chart for the 29th the drops in pressure appearing between 
casts are due to the furnace being checked, or in other words, having the blast 
taken off, so that the stock column will settle down as it should. It will be 
seen from this chart that the furnace was working irregularly and under high 
pressure for nearly twelve hours. 


In order to draw some sort of comparison between the actual furnace 
conditions, with and without the use of briquettes, it was necessary to select a 
period with the furnace on Lake ore, when all other conditions were as nearly 
uniform as possible. Owing to the furnace having only resumed operations on 
the 15th of September, after a pro!onged period of inactivity, and owing to the 
fact that the fuel supply is at present varying from day to day, it was impossible 
to get exactly the same set of conditions, but the period selected is the best 
that could be done under the circumstances. 


The chief points of difference are, that the test took place about a month 
after the furnace went in and at a time when it was doing the best work in its 
history, that the coke used was much better during October, and that excess 
scrap was charged all through the test period. 
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Fig. 26—Pressure chart, Furnace ‘‘A,’’ October 26, 1922, showing record under 
normal conditions. 
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Fig. 27—Pressure chart, Furnace ‘‘A,’’ October 29, 1922, showing record of 
irregular high pressures. 
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In connection with the fuel, the analyses given on the long daily practice 
sheet represents fresh coke coming from the ovens, which was mixed at the 
furnace with coke already in stock. This stock coke was of a much better 
gerade and was used in the proportions shown below :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
stock fresh 
TEST PERIOD 
Wcrepersiy th to 2 Stn INC UStV Cust Ser ake ees oe ain Aol 46 54 
COMPARATIVE PERIOD 
November 1st to 12th, inclusive: 
na Sees an bet oo Laie, Me oe me ee ri yO le Ce ee 40 60 
BNPEn sre rit IVC Ey Ge nae ce eee et eee nh Ae ey a A 30 70 
INGE Cie Or Ome eae Peri ce a ts oe oe hae 25 WS 
BOREL DO ins Ieee fh et ele ae gle deo ieee 00 15 85 
TRSVSS 7G AH Cas ao ri OMG en gi eat Oh Meg i nea Poca 10 90 
ARS oe ee ee ee Or OE ln ee Went Oe ee ee IMU} died 


The larger proportion of stock coke used during the test period gives that 
run a decided advaniage. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the results of the test as shown on the 
data sheets are as follows:— 


1. From the standpoint of chemical constitution and reducibility there 
is no reason why a large percentage of Moose Mountain briquettes 
could not be used in place of Lake Superior ores. 


2. The present physical characters, size, shape, etc., of the briquettes 
prohibit their use in any large proportions. 


Present blast furnace efficiency is largely due to proper distribution of the 
material over the cross-section of the furnace. This proper distribution has 
been accomplished by a long series of cut and try experiments with the class of 
raw materials commonly used. Briquettes the size of a nine-inch brick are so 
radically different from ores commonly used that the entire distribution would 
be changed by them. When these briquettes are added to the charge, the centre 
is opened up. This results in too much gas passing up through the centre 
of the furnace and not enough up the walls. The results of this gas action are 
higher top heats, higher flue dust production, and ultimate sticking and hanging 
due to dirty walls. It will be noticed that the top heat and flue dust production 
were higher during the period the briquettes were used, and the hanging was 
encountered after twelve days. It might perhaps be mentioned that this was 
the only protracted period of hanging on the furnace since it was blown in. 

Owing to the age of the comparatively thin plate in ‘‘A’’ furnace shell, the 
management has deemed it inadvisable to take any further unnecessary risks 
along the line of high pressure or slips on this furnace, and no further attempts 
to utilize Moose Mountain briquettes have been made in “‘A”’ furnace. 
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BURDEN SHEET 


Date: October 17th to 28th, inclusive. 
Mixture: Basic. 
Furnace: A 


STOCK Fe Phos Mn | SiOz | AlOzs | CaO | MgO S 
0 % % % % % % % 
PIV TTOUL Ds eae eee a ae ee SSVL OO OSGROSS UN ean 2 cain eo et Ome Oe tor OROCo 
LAT Dee eee Aa ran ee 52,96 020680; 215111 3 ls0 559m a0 Ome ety am ROO a 
Cedars tae ee eae AS 9207 125120223"7| 7 SS 4 25a Oe 00m seit el eOeOLo 
POLtsimoOutie hex. 4a ee eee 35295|-O [274106 8581. O81 Ta aas4 ee eo eae 
Moose; Mountain seen oe eee 60.533/"0. 013/,0705 51562340233) Os 54nnOee Seno se 
SCA lead cee ee ee 62700) 07024602279 1s. 368) 0206 10.18 Ome nO 
DICE Dios Tu ees Unease eee ee ee ae C02 OG eos oi tacit Ce ete uch Cancels | a Mihaela 
Cokes cirect weap atee aa a aoe Bete. ESR bro wale cet Se SOs ss ad LO M2 te0 a3 Zee 
Coke: Stockia. 36 te set hie a ae et ene Rat eee 4 5a 12239) 120 Os eats Zane 
beachville: Stories i.e a eee ete ere ae ae ae 0265 3/60 658156245) lees Om eas 
MIXTURE tons ae 
PAY OWL ce ee eae 1,7.66 28.5 We 1 5ent St 02024108 12a le0n0 S36. 802 O03 ain Oat) 5a ee 
| DD FW all pote Re ee ene ia L177) 19, 07 1020610. 013150 204512 16 O81 18 hOs 04a O56 ee 
(eda rere esse ae SI |i oleh 1.56) 0019) (O03 let a2 26 On0Ge Os by ale 55 een 
Portsmouth-Rex..... O73 elon) S90 04112028 0590S FO 50re Oe eons 
Moose Mountain..... 10322 Lali SO TORS ODOR ieee 16 16.170,06" \\ 0206.) 0205. eee 
CA) hah ean eae caer 308 oo) 3 F101 O..00T) 0015120209") 0e Ota ee 
Avetage.ore,...5./0,161 110020 }751° 51) O00) 1.24 6248) et 704) Oe500) 0 sot 
WEIGHT OF CHARGE tcns tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
COPE Peer eek nce 0 mean ede 6,161) 3,173) 6016-7) 76:40/399s23 11045741530 eC) 33827. ee 
Coke citect 5 sae we tee Rielly 12050 epee ee eee eee OFF 22) 5 AG 14 SS th el ee 
(Cie stock =aree ee Lee 14135 egg te Oe aoe O45 293 oral TO ete eee 52) OmaO 
SONG ee Coe ee Vee ee eG eon eee ee en, 6.80 OsS0iS59 2020-13550) eee 
SCD Saree ee, ree ees 308 py iy paren as ene aed Pen ren more a ee, ea oe Sle 
Lotalictarce: . 3 ye eee. 3,450) 6.16 1 76.40/567,541196- 801611 54156: 60) 28.02 
tons 
SILT CASI GHA RG Eta Warrant es tere ek ee rece 567.54 
SiGz to provide tly) per cen toon pice ae 92.00 % Theoretical 
SLAG Si Occ ates eee eee a] Soe one. 
A Og 2 ete eee 196.80 14.40 
CaO. i ieee 611-54 44.66 
Nig) pean eee 56.60 A i 
S35 8a wen, ee ee 28.02 DROS 
POUNDS SLAG PER TON PIG IRON, 871. Total slag. 1,368 . 50 100.00 
% 
Vield= alae eee 56.80 
Phosphorus, 4... 0.168 
TRON: 3,675 tons. Manganese...... aS) 
Silicon ee eee Lie de 


REMARKS.—The analyses given at 


the top of this sheet are average analyses; in the case 


of ore, the average for last season’s deliveries. In blast furnace calculations, on Lake ore the 
sulphur is low enough to be disregarded; with phosphorus, anything beyond the third decimal 


place is disregarded; on all other elemen 
is meant gross tons throughout. 


ts, anything beyond two places of decimals. By ‘‘tons”’ 
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BURDEN SHEET 
Date: November 1st to 12th, 1622, inclusive. 
Mixture: Basic. 
Furnace: “A”. 


STOCK Fe | Phos.| Mn | SiOQe | AlkOs | CaO | MgO S 
% % % % % % % % 
PPAR aren ee, oh ae Se eee ee Dj bt OSOSG On Ones eon els Joel 2 COs ton mOROOo 
VATU eee et chs Lice ad ee ieee SIOS Mm OROGSIP Ol iat bog ioe 05 595).0. 19) ONL 0.007 
EECA eek ike et eA eee ee ASOD Mme eae ome COUT 2 le OOO en ae Oe Le 
Rorremoutocnex. 7 4. 1 seeaeeaee ve Sonos els 4 oso. O01) 10.549 11 e440. 52 0022 
NoosesVlomntain 294 00 wee 5 ees GCOmss eOs0ls) 0205 165640 02337110434 05 25 120, Us 
Geary PR ce, ote ak ee ee SO esos FOI OssOaleOazoriwoucs | be gOrw bedieO.O27 
ReaChAKG@ITC tee Ameen eee oe sea ie 89.09) 0. 043) 0. 111372332 1.0.99) 074271036 0502001 
Sl Le fe oe eee ec Rh nce x S 62). 00i0 2043). 05272 16861 0-268), 0518 1091455102025 
SISTECWE) .f oWMie GUS ak) ae aR OOO ice tae ear ais |ctistae sue cca aces. eras eee eee ae 
eC eC Cee eee Le net Sens | cnace epee abe ff see ols SOO lee de Uae 2 emo ce bade OD 
GO LC Re TE yas i adm Wee ene hs BO fic Bes Soe AP SS led. 505160. Osea eatL Ueno 
IS ee Ore MO Bk ee ee Se iP eae Ie Peo oe ois OF65 180205515544 54 le 2 oo On025 
MIXTURE tons % 
mo hoe ee. oe 16230 eld e ee sorte Ole 3) Osiae (0: S8ule0 34) i On03 ac OR0 Sa ieee 
Pe Doe rs ee PSION ote a1 6098s Oc0214 207 OF es OG O18 0206.60 dae 
(POC Rie Sia lk ach aie 3 7LOr ile: Olio ee te O L015) 0.039102 94 Wh On 1a Oe 2a 256 eee 
Portsmouth-Rex. ....| 895 | 15.0 aor QRU4t) 16-025) 07927 120. 50 O82 2 OS OS meas 
Moose Mountain..... 60 TONS O SOONER ee ee O07 eae ool se nl ss tek ee el ere 
sana Wer woe 477 8. One 40521202038) 02022 | 0,505,022 78 | Onl tr eOnI2s eee 
RACING! soetes tos ley Or Sas 820s eee Site ee CET Oe e/g he, ee ee 
Sil CME. Acti eke 298 SPOUT Ge tOPOs001 ie Os0 Ter OeO0G aie O20 1s lear ees Nene wenn ae 
Peace orca Wolo) 1008015022108 C2139) T2877 ole jel St OL S4ah O¢S5 7 sateen 
WEIGHT OF CHARGE tons jetons. | tons. | tons | tons | tons | tons,| tons: |) tons 
Che ~ ee eee ee 500511 2005 Mee alo ie Oso 5/42 1-091 107-96) 32. 2 13 Z2e60l aa wan 
Molemctrecl. cy. tee <s nits ok LEOS ST oe haere he ale A ee 11325716022 Tie 13, O53 O20) 208 a5 
fo koes OCG tae enn ce a tO AGA tise oes | ees Nee Shae, 5 Ad AG) 24.93) 6578) P3134), fe 82 
SLO Ce ion ae ne oes 1205 2a eee ee Ieee ec er OnSAi 65841562225 13 25 eee 
SET a ee OE. ARR Ce Da Aer tL 0 Vereen aes Roe le tats tls he eon, i taiy aks oe Oe lh Pe eeemeeie: 
Ota Wwalance monn ee reree eae S214 6 8e19 We 765351595. 561200, O0l615 2355191) 2onl7 
tons 
ST OOmINECEL RE ie, merit aga ok ene GR en Les ag Mia) eda 595.250 
min LO providerl=s3: per cent, o1 m1 pig. eee ok 97.20 % Theoretical 
SLAG SiGe 2c woe oe 498.36 35.66 
WAS ater ys eens 200.00 14S 
CaO ey. rear Ole 5 44.01 
No O)su ae 55.91 4.01 
See ee A DENT 2.01 
POUNDs SLAG PER TON PIG IRON: 915, ‘Total slag. .._... jhe eatey’| 100.00 
% 
Nielceewee = 2 Sa2U05 
Phosphorus... 0.239 
IRON: 3,420 tons. Manganese. tL Oa 
Silicone: 12333 


REMARKS.—The analyses given at the top of this sheet are average analyses; in the case 
of ore, the average for last season’s deliveries. In blast furnace calculations, on Lake ore, the 
sulphur is low enough to be disregarded; with phosphorus, anything beyond the third decimal 
place is disregarded; with all other elements, anything beyond two places of decimals. By 
“‘tons’’ is meant gross tons throughout 
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BUASTVRURNAGE FRAGTIGCE DATA 


Furnace ‘‘A”’ 


Period of test, Comparative 
Oct. 17th to 28th, | period, Nov. 1st, 
inclusive to 12th, inclusive 
rade Ol WLON eer eaten a SRT msc eet Basic Basic 
MeO L Opera LOI s Maca r NG uARi se wauek at bes eee Re eteneee days 12 12 
Ota PrOdluGts sepia etary ma te ee aor wea nar ree eee tons Seo!) 3,274 
Wrverace.daily: productionaame: sur sae ae i ZO 3h 272.8 
Production per 24 hours per 100 cu. ft. volume....... “ Chis 2.91 
otal orerlisedie mite, Wicca ee ates Ee oes nee tons 3,050 5,667 
WeOtal Gindersuseconcs. iteraee seb ckcrens hide tee gus ee oats Uae ee UE opule beeches cteee toro, 9! Fe ella A EN Oe es 
otal sca lesised saa ew cares ea. eee kee ee ve 308 298 
Mola kexcess slap USCC aint rears ae Soe eee 308 244 
sPotalieo eaised aren tee Reh eee Seine ee ioe net tons 3,441 3,341 
MotalsBeqchvilleist On emsed este. een nee crue eee tons 1,047 1,052 
sLotalotea limarvenalusecdbetcsoay cticate con eee ie 10,957 10,602 
Oreemixture! per elLOldbOl ys cei ete ee ae ee lbs. 3,921 4,081 
Serap. per LOU IrON se. 2 eee ae Meenas ery see toe . 195 167 
(SG GsH er COM ALON. ste ees wee) Cy che ce rere eee eee : PO5D 2,039 
Stone Peron ULOnets 4 aw. etek: case eee es erence amen y 666 719 
Allimateria loeritoniron. os ee see eee eee Hh 6,737 7,006 
Silica in Ores Mik LUil eC ceecee eae one ee ee eae per cent. 6.48 eld 
AVeragescoke. ash ne sto. other eras! peter ne os Mee 9.95 10506 
Average coke sulphuromenc sve oa ee te. nae aan 0.93 0.96 
Burdeseratior oO. Hea) Re ere es Ate ee a BP Quit 2.09 
Mheoreticalovield aac, ce plik eases eee oe ree per cent. 56.80 552.05 
A Chua Ieviel cl tens ihe Oop aie ene Oe Rear ee 54.40 52.60 
IOSSTini cic Cen pe eee eens ee ee ae ee eae oe nee 2.40 2.45 
Pliiesdustepro duce (ava e meee aeey ane eee eet oe Oe tons 296 250 
Ete diistipers tor tO, Seam ac nee) ge eee eee eee Ibs. 188 LEZ 
Wverace alts Cem Pela Ll. ai tay ee is ein wee? degrees F. 46 A8 
Average orainsamost ce Weal nace ai eee ee eee 2.34 pe Si 
Air per poun dicoke: wan. ee ee eee eee Cutt: RIGS) 54.9 
ATE DEtMIMULe’ a ts Olea taak vote ey Beene eee ee he PaaS AAs 
DIASt et emmnera Lune wee atta toe y ee ee eee degrees F. 1,184 IAAL 
Eopttempetat urns. tear ued. 1 au en eee ae Ws 2 440 422 
INVeT am ezelliCOnan 10 oh piensa een cage oe ear ere eee per cent. hy, toe 
Avera ce stil ONUrAm spie er ee saan Ao eee Wee aed ee ph ee 0.039 0.041 
Average piOsohoriue ii plgaeew ye. 6 sere nea eae 0.19 Q..25 
AVELACe Man CANese i plG wee. ew creat eee soit tas 1.85 ries) 
Per Cent Ol SUlp Die lOl ene ee eee oe eee en 1.04 5.20 
A Verave Silicacin Glage a. ie. eee eee eee per cent. sioner) Si 3.2 
wAVveraze alumina isla ane aan ee ieee een ee ee ea ae isis 16.45 
Average sulplun di. cla@ee ma eee eee aoe er in de 1.92 2200 
SEO balls tim Gh OS Gata ene neh ean Are ee Are minutes 138 A 


BLAST FURNACE PRACTICE 


Furnace ‘‘A,"’ blown in Sept. 15th, 1922. Test Run, Oct. 17TH To 28TH, 1922, INCLUSIVE 
Mixture Burden Blast Product Slag Coke Yield Coke 
. Cu. ft. per min. Analysis Analysis Coal mix. 
fs g 2 all & : ¥ g 
- Zi = |S g 2 8 4 3. A 2 | 3 Fi 2 
a || 2 ei sinia aialel ._ |2 2) a | sees § lee x fed ale 5 | (eh el Ss | eB 5 Zi 
Bee eS ey Slee 5 | 2 2 || 3 Sl elsl 2 |S 2) | & ISS Sse Sisal Sl ale elelolalelalelelalelaeieiya =| 5/2) 2 
= a = oS 5 7 Ss |g 2 So = si t o 2 & su os e)]ia | es = £ Bo | o S £ = it § 52 = = 3 | c = — 
a | A|é] 6 |e) = ele) 6 6 a) 8 SS (ell ee ees) | Ee POR NTGETG ES IEEE ees We) ea ae ee te ea | S/alzle 
%o %|\%\| % |) %) % | %|\%) Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. | % %o OWp, tons| tons} % % % °F. % % % % % Go | % | % | To | brs 
27.5 | 22.5 20.0 | 15 -.| 10} 5 | 10,000} 4,800 | 1,700 } soo | 6.65 | 2.18) 112 ]...] 20,800} 21,420} 12.0] 1,170 | 55.3 | 2.18 287 | 287 | 1.27 | 0.043 | 0.22 | 1 475 | 55.62 | 55.57 | 0.05 | 1.87 | 10.68] 1 
B35 || TS ABO |] & |Eos Gi |) day) oe re Oi oa aka 77a 8) 20,800 | 21,670 | 12.0 | 1,150 | 51.0 | 1.82 281 | 284 | 1.30 | 0.042 | 0.20 | 1 480] “| 51.20 | 4.42 | 1.87 | 10.32] 1 
w G wo || G @ | a ts us G we asi si 20,860 | 21,610 | 12.2] 1,150 | 53.6 | 1.91 289 | 286 | 1.23 | 0.039 | 0.19 | 1 465| “| 54.10] 1.52] 1.87 | 10.42 | 1 
27.5 | 17.5 Ge |} w 20 | « Gi Gi G “ | 6.30 | 2.18 | 116 20,760 | 21,790 | 12.0 | 1,175 | 53.0 | 1.67 290 | 287 | 1.21 | 0.040 | 0.20 | 1 485 | 57.77 | 53.76 | 1.86 | 1.87 | 10.58 | 1 
uf G a |) @ Gi |) a ws w @ @ 2.18 | 116 20,720 | 21/280 | 12.0] 1,175 | $3.1] 3.11 295 | 288 | 1.21 | 0.038 | 0.19 | 1 440) «| 54.80 1.87 | 11.26 || 1 
@ wi i | es GG Gi Ci « COO asta) sts 20,720 | 20,800 | 12.0 | 1,230 | 54.1 | 3.78 298 | 290 | 1.07 | 0.039 | 0.18 | 1 430| “ | 56.70 1.87 | 10.46 | 1 
e @ Go | a ds |) us ws & Gf Nase sit 20,830 | 21,540 | 12.2 | 1\180 | 54.3 | 2.30] .2 | 291 | 290 | 1.16 | 0.041 | 0.19 | 1 425 | « | 55.40 1.87 | 10.42 | 1 
a “ « | « «| « rs Fi u «© | « 17 | ats 20,870 | 21,390 | 12.5} 1,175 | 53.5] 2.45 | 2 | 203 | 290 | 1.02 | 0.038 | 0.19 | 2 440 | “| S477 1.87 | 10.64] 1 
@ is GB eee GB |) “ e a GG | as || 56 20,900 | 21,420 | 12.5] 1,200] 55.5] 2.55 | © | 284 | 290 | 1.16 | 0.037 | 0.20] 1 440| “ | 54.50 2.19 | 11.06 | 1 
G G uw HG G |) G G ts us Gil GN Ossi || tug 20,800 | 21,590 | 12.7} 1,200 | 52.5 | 2.03 305 | 291 | 1.09 | 0.040 | 0.19 | 2 415|| “| s6i12 2.19 | 11,26 | 1 
fs - Ge Gi |) Gi G Gi @ CN ae 8) |i07 20,870 | 21,530] 13.0 | 1,180 | 53.2 | 2.17 297 | 292 | 1.13 | 0.036 | 0.19 | 1 30a |“ | 54.67 1.87 | 10.68 | 1 
G G G Pe ae aq a i Gi © | asa | ss 20,530 | 21,430 | 13.5 | 1225 | 52.7 | 2.07 309 | 293 | 1.25 | 0.031 | 0.18 | 1 395 |“ | 57.80 1.87 || 11.44] 1 
28.5 9.0 SEES 15 |beoe 17 | 5 | 10,000 ) *4,970 | 1,700 | 500 |*6.48 |*2.11 | 115 }...| 20,788 | *21,453 | 12.4] 1,184 | 53.5 | 2.34 293 | 1.17 | 0.039 | 0.19 | 1 440 |*56.80 |*54.40 |*2.40 | 1.92 | 10.77 | 1 
CoMPaRATIVE Perio, Noy. 1st To 12TH, INCLUSIVE 
1 5 | 5| 10,000} 4,8s0 | 1,700 | soo | 7.10 | 2.16 12.7 | 950 | 54.2 | 2.83 283 | 283 | 1.42 | 0.037 | 0.20 | 1. 420 | 56.60 | 54.37 | 2.2 | 1.87 | 11.86 | 1 
2 Us|} « G th Cl Gi 12.0] 1,000 | 55.3 | 3.47 280 || 281 | 1.34 | 0.037 | 0.22 | 1. 406 ||“ | 53.90] 2.7 | 1.87 | 11.66 | 1 
3 ts Gi a a “ 17,07 | 2.16 12.0] 1,000 | 55.7 | 3.58 263 | 276 | 1.47 | 0.039 | 0.22 | 1. 442 | “| 51.53) 5.1 | 2:19)] 11.401) 1 
4 “1 10,200) « a GH 1 12.5} 1,000} 56.3 | 2.91 274 | 275 | 1.44 | 0.034 | 0.24 | 1. 408]. “ | 53.75 | 2.8 | 1.87 | 11.02) 1 
5 G i G uw Gl | Aap 12.5 | 1,025 | 54.9 | 3.28 282 | 276 | 1.19 | 0.039 | 0.24 | 1. 412] | 53.21 | 3.4 || 2:19 | 10:92'| 1 
6 ui e Gi @ a! G | aap 12.5] 1,160] 55.4 | 3.22 280 | 277 | 1.16 | 0.042 | 0.25 | 1. 301] “ | 53.76] 2.8 | 1.87 | 11-04] 1 
7 G c @ « a G1 Pests 12.5 | 1,200} 54.8] 2.68] .2 | 271 | 277 | 1.54 | 0.043 | 0.25] 1. 403) | $1.62 | 5.0 | 1.87 | 11.16) 1 
8 w& te Gs G & Base 12.5 | 1,200 | 54.4] 2.53 | @ | 277 | 277 | 1.12 | 0.046 | 0.27 | 1. 427 $1.87) 4.7 | 2.19 | 11.30] 1 
9 «1 10,000] “ | 1800] “ | “ | 2.16 12.5} 1,200} 53.0} 1.89 | © | 279 | 277 | 1.21 | 0.047 | 0.27 | 1. 422 | 56.00 | $1.76] 4.2 | 1.87 | 11.62') 1 
10 Gs i o i al | eaiscaal (21) i 12.5} 1/200 | 53.4 | 2.64 285 | 277 | 1.17 | 0.042 | 0.28 | 1. 443) 6 _ | 53-37 | 256 | 1.87 | 11.08) 1 
11 «| 9,800) “ || 2,000 |.....| 7.72 | 2.02 21,040 | 13.0 | 1,260 | 55.3 | 3.42 246 | 274 | 1.21 | 0.052 | 0.27 | 1. 414 | 53:35 | 49.68 1.87 | 11.68) 1 
12 Gi Looecsod a B G «|| 2:02 21,620 | 12.5 | 1,180 | 55.7 | 1.99 254 | 273 | 1.65 | 0.030 | 0.26 | 1. 1 477 52.71 | 0.6 | 1.87 | 11-44) 1 
Av. | 27.0] 31.5] 8] 12.0] 15] 0.5] 1] 5) 10,015} *5,015 | 1,773 | 410 |*7.17 |*2.09 *21,243 | 12.5\|| 1115 |s4.0) 2.87] JL... 273 || 1.33 | 0.041|} 0.25 || 1.75 | 5.20 | 37.12] 16.45 | 2.00 }....... *2\039 | 719 | 422 |*55.05 |*52.60 |*2.45 | 1.95 | 11.35 | 1.07 24 


Note: The averages marked with a star will not check with the column above, for the daily furnace coke is measured by volume and a correction made at the end of a month to bring the daily figures to the railroad weights. The average volume of air at 62° F. is the average actual volume taken at the average 
temperature for the period. The yield figures are derived from computations based on the entire period, at its conclusion. 
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Moose Mountain Briquettes in ‘‘B’’ Furnace 


On the following pages will be found the results obtained April 16th to 
April 29th, and April 30th to May 30th, 1923. 

During the period April 16th to April 29th, the charge contained 15 per 
cent. briquettes. 

During the period April 30th to May 30th, the charge contained 25 per cent. 
briquettes. 


‘ig. 28—“'b” Furnace, Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton. 
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Due to market and other conditions during the first period, the burden 
on the furnace was changed every few days and this changing must be taken 
into consideration when using the results obtained. 


At the time of these tests, the briquettes had disintegrated badly. They 
had been on the stock pile through the winter and not over 25 per cent. retained 
their original form. This was not undesirable except for the large amount of dust. 

The furnace worked satisfactorily throughout the test and the results 
correspond to good average results obtained when using Lake Superior ores. 


Fig. 29—Top of ‘‘B”’ Furnace, Steel Company of Canada, Hamilton. 
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BURDEN SHEET 


Date: April 16th to 29th, 1923, inclusive 
Mixture: Basic. 
Burnace:.: bss 


STOCK Fe | Phos.| Mn | SiQe | AlkOs | CaO | MgO S 
% To % % Zo % % % 
Pear nol ee eaeet. 4: x ayca 2 nla) Glee ome Dol ie OSOm Oe > Onion. soln leeo a el 2a Loe le On. O09 
CTSA APOE ce ook se AS wan ert ean eh SOs Oe Ones eines o Moron OO 4 Pelee Oza) 
PR ACH IMORC rears. cas Mae oot See ee BORO ULU4SUML ot eos Ips F alt 47 se O0250 sim OeO0d 
Bigot lal 6x cea c msl oon ace act ew AAS Oe SleeeoO Wo eco leis or el Ost relOeloen OUTS 
POLUSUIGULN SIN Ox o2n cle came en omen SOR Osteo Ie soa OF Liang S40 i 4a OL 52 OL 022 
DAR WDe: eee wee ne eos oe BeOS OL0OS8) On LVL 3h 0.59" O19 10217 10007, 
MoadsesMoGuntain re we: ey) oe me GUe551 0 ULSI 02055) 6764 100 35 7 0.34) 0°78 1207032 
Scr Gea cas Stine Pr abe oe 2% CoC eOeO24 Or 27m teoOnl Ue2O wh Oc lou On ttre: (25 
Eee SEOIIE Re ae Re Asan Se ls eed Pea re SIR A coate Oot O23 0a542 351 Os02 UL U25 
is ee Gi ce nb inn ater ilies So er PR as [es og i 2 Peele cote) | MAE POE OYE My Vi MWTe) 
MIXTURE ~~ tons % 
PiymiGut livee.nge 2s. - SU eee ime eOsOtS Or Ove OAS 01S aie 02 O02 nO. 03a reer 
Clea ies Saree aie ee PSOne 0a OSU 10,0040, 00 ile 25: EOC Ofep O. 27a) 0.29 “eee 
Khichimend) Wes... Sele ONO s 99 aeO ROO TI a. U293 1 G20 24g 201 80 sO ae ee 
Ply outhah ex ee ac (Oe Oso ae Ue lout a ne. OEO2 Si OeO 20 On LU eee, tee a eee 
PorieiiOlt ici ens ee el O41 2 eed e445) 0034) 0585" 1. O/ On), OFF | O2T8 0.06) (beeen 
Damuiet een tee ae: B04 cieeOn lel bate 020-0060" 3 30-1 0517 10005 1 O05 aera 
Moose Mountain..... POGOe eliotn A OL 002)5 2: ae 10 20205 7/20" 05a) On 04 eer 
S Cale Mee Set a ak CUA aU toe LOE CO LPO nOT Wer U9 (120 sO lean eae, ieee 
Preraccgre eee le SoC U0, UL 5 OU le Ogos L079) 7290" 1 1°52 W058.) 0.48 fees 
WEIGHT OF CHARGE tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons 
(le) Fea gs a 12,538| 6,470 | 20.69) 134 990 190 73 GUS cera: 
00) os. 2 EN ae ee ee SES ab Shc ae es lc 314 191 41 19 61 
SURES ok! ee ee ans PEGA Gyan ele. ame ery t= 12 8 | 1,438 TO lsat 
Se a rn ae TEND penta HS ohh lp me eo Gente Vevters Sera wh a STs eae heat nt 
eral cidrce: wae taco. Ae 34 o470 120.69)" 124 | 1,316 SSS 552 95 61 
tons 
SSE EUmE WEMGEL AR GHG es ete ae pe a ieee cl Men sure ars ete. st ee aa LeotG 
SiOz to provide 0.93 per cent. Si in pig. . 137 % Theoretical 
SLAG SHOE Ba oh ee sean 1179 35.99 
Al Osia ae re nace. 389 11-387 
Ga) ON eae rs. ee! NS 
IME SG Pre Stet orien 95 2.89 
eee Noel PL ne 61 1.88 
POUNDS SLAG PER TON PIG IRON, 1,066. Rotalestac on. Be 76 100.00 
U7 
TRON: 6,883 tons iV 161 weg. sO490 


Phosphorus... 0.30 
Manganese... 1.56 
SiliC Gm aya. ee. 0,93 
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BUAST EURNAGESPRAG TICE DATA 
April 16th to 29th, 1923, inclusive 


“B fturnace: 


f5opercent. Moose Mountain briquettes messy gmera oc eee ee en eae basic 
Timer OP ODEratlOnins.-< ele as erciy CL ee oye eee 4 eee ee ee ee days 14 
Total: production (pest nee ae ee ee ee en ee tons} 6,448 
Daily Averace production >. + sikgon a ee ieee ee eee 460 
Production: pers2+ nours «pers LUO, Cu sci ta, VOdliinl Crea ete ea eee He Zao 
TPO tA OLER ASE Ce Pee nc ccs, ie eae ee eee ca 2 ee tons| 1175914 
Total Gin det Sec aang he wos 2) oe. sere ao oss cat acl ate Po gd neo hema eee ee i 
‘Tota lbecale ised Me nee ts Viet ana WS te yee ke ee ee ee a eee eee tons 624 
Tota ltex trasecta pitised cones a5 ce marca ontatcls eeeces CES Be te cheery on ae eat ae 2 Some ee ee a 
Mota hCORGHtSEC Ohne camels Rit corn aime cee eee ted see are mre ee arate net tons} 6,419 
‘Cota Wil anover Stone USeCiy cwncees tata i mote ee Gat Rar aene an conte ener ae nates tons| 2,646 
TotaleBeach villesstone usec: we ttataccncs pone heen thc etc eta ct nner ore ee ete cee 
Total altina teria eiused so ata mc res ee as ee ce eee tons| 21,603 
Orenix tire er COTM ITO ee yn alte aces Siew, 5 Menage ard ae cance eae or eee arenes Ibs.) 4,511 
SGfap PerstOD. 1FOU Se Made. 4 4c eae Aetna hears ee et Se came aa eg? pa rerun Lege « 
COKE Per Omir na sc. eee oe See ae ae Rt ey cee a rece ne ees it 1,994 
Stine. Peri Lone OU ters se eek eee eR or ret ene een ee ee is 919 
Allamaterral pet, tom irom" 2a. o serio Meee ye eee oreo er ees eee e 7,424 
Gila att OFECMIKTUPE: wk yo) ose neces A ee ees Oe ig ace as ce eee per cent. 7200, 
A VETERE CORE BSI are ap es ane oes tues ei cares Stee ont Nn en Oe ae ae jpeg: 
Average, Co kessulphtiisgose cece eaves a eho a ee ie 1.00 
Birr cleriPatiO.. eects ec er ee ee ed ee eee chen oe ee Pak lows ts aM) 
al heotetica lyyields fa weee esate haan uate, eas re a Once ge acme per cent. 54.90 
PNG AON erate) ae tet ere ree ete tie we ey eS Sian er eM N yet Serato) eer ic ce oe 51.,43 
oss tn yield seer, ea eter oc A eet ow eee eee eee ce ey ae ai hy 3.47 
P laerd uistsprodu ced.) ces Meus cee A ele tnede 2 Sess ators ae ee ene toe tons 534.0 
Plite Clist per. COM AT ON ec e: Seas ie oie re mane aie ee cote Ibs. 186 
Averavecamtem peratures. a2 a. oc peta eae hate snes Grae eae degrees F. OZ 
AVerac enor alSuniO let UReslibeait ca 02ers: eye gee an er re ee tee 2.97 
AE DEL DOUMrOL COG: ascrcsi tee. ne aa oe ner oe. ei ete a ternal coe reece ore Cuatt. 50.4 
Air per minute at.02) Ete mien te 4 cers cacy eet eae eee age * SSqote 
Blast tempera tures ws se ye se eeen ae Sie racket oene e degrees F. 883 
POPES Petature waves xt che neice Aa ae eae ee ee = 326 
AVEFATE SILICON 41) PiG-ses wena pate ey ee ee oe Sonn de a ae eae ae per cent. 0.93 
ANerage SUIpHUt in: Pie ke Wil eo hay een ee neon arabe gene eee 0.041 
A VeracerphOsphorie any Dig. yim ate: arta mie = ee ee eee “he 0.26 
Average Manoanese. iit ie «sae cave = ces aeaep ne ee eee ee eee hans 17 
Percent: OfGSU IP NURIFOL nade ahr. oe oer ad ake oe ene eo hed ee A apie 4.8 
Avera versilica un slag 1058 Ay aici. icy. asap vane nn ete near ate nol ee per cent. 38.33 
A Verace a lunminaii SlAe a. 54h. poxte aes etn ee tae eee eo a Logie 
Averacesulphuranishac a5 ares sarees oe hee eter et cree rc wa Cae ob 1.8% 


TEE LOSE ee ec eae ri lana: ee ee oe Re ae pene Sarg eal Cae hrs. min. Diao 


BLAST FURNACE PRACTICE 


Furnace “B,” blown in January 19th, 1923. Test Ruy, Arrit 117TH 10 297m, 1922 
Mixture Burden Blast Product Slag Coke Yield Coke 
. 2 Cu. ft. per min. Analysis Coal mi 
£ i prc aE 
2) é 2 2 2 ) E 
D || 2 & g s Bll ot g aes 2 5 F 
2 & 2 5 2) .%] 25 eB || fi} 3 fe 3 om lie 
Bl & || 2 5 Sle lalsl = |e. ei] Beales | 28 ai ei el & 5 Bl 2] el |e | 2 z 
E Be ETE Esl » |S | BIB ala lash # 62) FEISS) SS] SSE ET ee) eT el ol sla Bi alelea|e lelele is 
> Ss £ S 5 % o & 2 =f} 25] £ le | se] 3 <j Gj o ie) = a a a = 2 3 ‘SI 
4 = @ es (els Jeo | 8 | a [ee lhe fel] 6 ees | & | eGR GEG Allee gs La le | |e) 8 |= | é [me |e is ia |e a iia 
% | %_ | % | %| % | %|\ Ibs. % oF. tons [tons |) %. | 1%. || 711) ||) Go 1% |! % tons | tons| °F. || % % | % | % | % 
16 12-5 | 30.0 15.0 | 5} 26,200 2:19 770 | 50.1 | 1.94 460 | 460 | 1.06 | 0.033 | 0.25 | 1.32 |..-...] 37,16] 12,30 | 1.82] 2,008 | 2,008 | 929] 324] 54.9 | 50.9 | 4:0 | 2/50] 12.22} 1.08 
17 « « «| « « 800 | 49.0 | 1.73 464 || 462 | 1.02 | 0.033 | 0.26 | 1.43 -| 38.52 | 13.14] 1.94] 2/017 | 2/013 | 933 | 320] “ | 51.3 | 3.6 | 1.87] 10.84] 1.06 
185 es & as Gs a a a G 800} 49.3 | 1.66 476 | 467 | 0.88 | 0.033 | 0.25 } 1.44 38.74 | 13.56 | 1.86 | 1,966] 1,997] 911] 312] “ | 52.6 | 2.3 | 1.87] 12.02] 1.10 
19} « i ue “« Cc “« ed 820 | 51.9 | 3.29 469 | 467 | 0.94 | 0.035 | 0.26 | 1.35 37,94] 12.86] 1.86] 1,900] 1,984] 901] 325} “ | 53.2 | 1.7 | 1.87] 10.66 | 1.06 
20} « « | « « le “ “ “ G 920 | 53.4 | 4.34 443 | 462 | 1.00 | 0.034 | 0.26 | 1.35 37.64 | 12.60} 1.94 | 2)004} 1/989] 927] 315] “ | s1.2 | 3.7 | 2.50] 11.04 | 1.09 
Bi i) a we Gs G |G G re a w 900 | S13] 4.32 452 | 461 | 0.98 | 0.039 | 0.25 | 1. 959 | 328) * | 49-8 | 5.1 | 1.87) 10.76 | 1.00 |. 
Ar\) © G | Gi « «lu “ G G G 980 | 49.6 | 3.80 | o | sit | 469 | 0.82 | 0.049 | 0.25 | 1. soz] 318] “ | 53.6 | 1.3 | 2.19] 11.08] 1.04 
|) & | « © he « « « 2.15 880 | 50.9 | 2.66 | 3 | 466 | 468 | 1.01 | 0.045 | 0.27 | 1. 90s} 3is| “ | 52.4 | 2:5 | 1-87 | 11.28 | 1.09 
24\}| a | a « ie @ G Ms 2.19 900 | 49.6 | 2.74 | & | 469 | 468 | 0.89 | 0.047 | 0.25 | 1. 913] 325] « | 51-2 | 2.8 | 1.87} 11.38] 1.07 
ashi G || us « « |e “ « Gi ti 920 | 49.4 | 2.66 483 | 469 | 0.92 | 0.048 | 0.25 | 1. 917 | 340] “ | 52.1 | 2:8 | 1.87] 10.80] 1-08 
26) « Gl G Gi G |G c G a ws 1,050} 50.4 | 2.73 464 | 469 | 0.91 | 0.047 | 0.26 | 1. 932] 330) “ | S12 | 3.7 | 2.19 | 11.34] 1.09 
27 es GG @ CVG “ G a b 930 | 49.6 | 3.26 441 | 466 | 0.81 | 0.051 | 0.26 | 1. 933.) 345) “| S14] 3.5 | 1.87) 11.48 | 1.07 
28 | 20.0) “ | « “« “a |e « « G 2.15 920 | 51.4 | 3.30 399 | 461 | 0.98 | 0.046 | 0.26 833 | 347)“ | 57.3 | 2-4 | 1.87 | 10.22) 1.06 
75) \baoood MS || & 10.0 25.0 | « G G u ib 870 | 50.3] 3.10 441 | 460 | 0.85 | 0.035 | 0.25 980] 315} “| 48:8 | 6.1 | 1.87 | 11.12) 1.07 
Ay. | 14.7 | 20.0 | 2.5 0.6 | 12.4 15.7] 5} 26,200} 12,000} 5,550 |....| 7.90 | 2.19 883 | 50.4} 2.97] |_.... 460 | 0.93 | 0.041 | 0.26 919 | 326 | 54.9 | 51.43 | 3.47 | 2.01 | 11.17 | 1.07 | 53 | 27] 20) 24 
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Date: April 30th to May 30th, 1923, inclusive. 
Mixture: Basic. 
Biurnace  s.b0e 


STOCK Fe | Phos.| Mn | SiOe | AlOs| CaO | MgO} S 
| ye eo A ye Gee ee a ae 
Rracces VOU LAIN Apa & ace 60.33): 0.013110. 052| "6; $4510533" 1.0534 ).0728.} 0,032 
ORE Wig a hs A a A gs a REO OsO OnsOron23 13-03 |pdedOnn le 47 170,027 
WETS LEL eteet so sain ay eon eae meena Bros Or OosOs2ictliad fa! 0259.07 19540517.) 0,007 
lym OUCH Oka etne: oiere teens. AeA See OSQieze coll S229 lela Os tiaiO sl Se) 02003 
Ott sino tists Cx eMart tg oes Beeos (eo 4inO. Goel 0,001) 3.34 | 1.445052 1 02022 
EGS SEE kno ae es eae eee ee ee ASvOo mA ISILON 2 Ssh OSes. 20 O00 at Alle Os0 12 
ICL IMIOIT CP eRe ne teres neon eotieecs Stee: 20 600043100711) |3755341. 02998) 0-42-.0-367), 02001 
ese | ey a eae ar a PLS, CE St et Sse. tih 62200-00241, 022 7 ete 865) 02264) Os1 Sa OeI4e 0025 
EES e LOM. ce Boe hy Seon eae fae OC 00) pee eee | ete | eet eed a ae alter Stren erate Neuere 
[a ee wee ey reese ed | ceca ryt lade, om Ces oo al Oe tO chosen oan tO 
BEANO VCE CLONC Mae te ae ee ea fem SR ee ea. Shs hang Ox460) (0231 5)94-558) 026272 0.025 
Bere Vi LOESUO INC are aseee Ba Tepe contin ots le ete as Beas: ones dt co naan af OP 65ew 0265 554455 le Zo) 0.025 
MIXTURE tons % 
Moose Mountain... Fae Ss OR SEC WEEP OOS MO, Olatte 2 te 0308 mi, 0809) 0205 eue ae 
(sd SDE: Be eee el ne BP484 041 0 621.0, 090) 0.005). 119 10.6405 207) 08285) ae 
Dantibeaames ek: A-OO0N 00.0162 0.012 000471017032 0210 150503 0.05 c ee 
Plymouth-Rexs., =. : CODE SAO 1 Oi OL 01202430 0549 0.23 120, Ose) ORO 2a eee 
Portsmouth-Rex. . DSO Fei Oe One season 0-02 7|\802081-0) 61h 0233 1-0. 143602 05 | aae ee 
PS CCALS eee ete as 1054 eon se oe 4a Oe 007.0000 0. 462120°255).0 00. |,OR Ieee ae 
PRAGIINONG Mee en: er OO Hmeorie ete 23 4c O01 ae... ie(6e 02037180. 01g 4020 te eee 
Sect ae. o). aca (e434 eo ieert ON e 02001100501 OL 0987 02018).0)0 tale 00 Tai ae. 
Average ore.... 03275 OOROL | SIm Sook Onl oclal: 2455 1.040). 077 FOS0355 02595) as 
WEIGHT OF CHARGE tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons | tons 
rere. ena oh Ae eal sf Dt 5214 830) 243800 os, 1 2,09% 481 181 1 OMe eee 
WER ey ame eae UE Ree EAN yan od ener 709 | 408 97 42 138 
Btinover Stone. .s.50.500 ses 153 24 ae rere iawereil ewe ae 6 720 ie ee ae 
Beachvilleictone,- 9.2. 10. HVA BS 1 [eae abe SEM har poe 30 SOE 2c | GON ee tee 
CLAD ent ee RO ee ie be oea 29 OG ae el ret ee oe BREA Gee eee Peery Silh, ca teem os [ebeer aetna 
Votatcenarce.. 8. ws ar bey tea 14,856 43.99 357 | 2,842 923 | 3,499 280 138 
tons 
STO AMEN (CHAR (GE Me sede arity ane rick Ane Ste oLn eed 2,842 
SiQs to provide 1 / per cent..o1, imi pig. f.26.2 268 % Theoretical 
SLAG ey OP perm cee ae ee 2,574 Save 
UNO ans ota eee 923 12.45 
(aC) See nie, eee 3,499 AT 19 
IV] AG) a sear enc 280 3.78 
ee EP ee eee 138 1.86 
POUNDS SLAG PER TON PIG IRON, 1,051. Total slag. . 7,414 100.00 
% 
Vieldaet ean 54.91 
Phosphorus.. 0.22 
Iron: 15,604 tons. Manganese... 1.72 
Silteonaae wet On 79 
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BLAST BURNACE*SDATA 
April 30th to May 30th, 1923, inclusive 
iB furnace, 
basic 
TirmeOnODeraviOn eit. ar cts joteice Rates noe euch ert ren 
Tar EMSA UE LIONS cOroe: So be ee ee yee en ee ee 14 a 
Date tecmoe bratuction sc one (hoe wane Mets. a ene ee m "474 
Production per 24 hours per 100 cu. ft. volume.................. < ea ae 2,44 
Tot AOL ise clin cra ear aera Sh ee scree reds Cheeta saree ks cag 3 
Fe eae ein tod eh eens Lm ae chee Gleb ar ama yk, tay ee earl peree 
Te male teed ee oO ee ie ile oe als Wier At ae a ae een 
at nee we HAY Ol Me RGM cl urease) Wi Neda oeet (9 2 ary i. 
oe cat en Thnk Md eet PW test aie et ir 
PE UeEL lle e on eteice Cam testa, by tore ne get ce a a) Lone erg 
“TRE ar vemetanec sed is eine Oc ie ae AUR oc ae eee ss 1.324 
Tota loteall anaterial sara te bccte ree oer actie tc lun nr Aen ter aeartnce See So 495536 
G@raqwmixture per COM ILOl tN Span ea ee etn eee eae lbs.| 4 382. 
Sa a MTSEContiona® Saleen ite Ge igha ah: Avnet earn kere aia a eA 
A gee eat an tees Cena OReereNn CMU Bir C88 et ss 2,007 
STR it CNT Ma ee Re OPE OR siete co 80 oh oa - 915 
All-materialipet (00 1700 ke = piecl eae: as ebay: re eens etree ee yy 7,308 
Ge aw AGTEK CUTEs oi tres de sus ee age tn Orne pong eet pep cent 7.64 
Peres Steen ial eee Marien ee at oe re ot tk oe ies 10.78 
Average coke sulphur. .... 6.21025 ee eee dee cence ees nnn es Cains 1.06 
BirclenmeatiO rte teen te ee deweae  lewe eter rs renege eyeser cree 1 
Aaa ea eee 2,18 
TPHeOre vical ViGld a.cr Hae ae eeu eo der rt ae mck Poe kaoa: O. Sumene a aries ie 
LoS eed me aN SERRE gee) s Bee oper on at 06 
dee ins viele stereo Ma dee lak Cpl ep ays oe wns ag age Pe Se 3.84 
Flue dust:produced: ib... 1 Fete Sete et eee pe tons 976 
LR ace ner GoaeirOri natn ie eicntodh ott ede fete i el ree ee eee ibe. 149 
Average air temperature... .. 005... see eee tree ne geet e estas degrees F 53 
Average grains moisture in al... 6... eee eee Megs Sere Oats ke er . oie Sill 
ee Set otal Cale ele Uae aiden ee eee Gee gree cu. ft 50.7 
RRC APU RGTITA O22) Pee ate Woah Bien Aictatn CR nye egg “ 34,725. 
Blast temperatures -c tes tne te geek ot ee ees Maina ee epee degrees i 834 
Top temperature. cx. peas an eee so eee ene eee ae ‘ a 287 
Average silicon in pig osm g.<5 ethos bien cates hs ee mete i per cent O79 
Average sulphur in pig... 1.54. 0gs op 16 oes le we ae pe ee ae He Ge 0.035 
Average phosphorus in pig... 0.25540 oe Dennen ten eee tees ae ens, 0. 25 
Average manganese in Pig... 6... 505. se see cece erect tpn eens ba ye 1.58 
Parlccn tof sulohuriton. .)0-ot eevee eee re nee ean eee er a 0.0 
Averagecilica im sla®. 5 s.52Garn- 9 ee eee pees tei ee per cent SL EZ 
Average aluminarin slagu. 940.70 au suaetne yee pee rer ess 12088 
Average sulphurin slag... oor. os pep Bit ae 1.84 
hours 20.42 
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BLAST FURNACE PRACTICE 


Furnace “B," blown in January 19th, 1923, Test Run, Arrit 30TH To MAy 30TH, 1923 


1 
Rixture Burden Blast Product Slag Coke Yield Coke 
. S Cu. ft. per min. Analysis Coal mix. 
£ 5 e € 
0 a S g 2 0 
= = S | 6 g = ell gee PEL Bl) es al a is £ = # 
Es El ay = Es alle 3 @ || |) a | ae §| 2 & || Bel) ie 4 2) g| 3 i} . = 
$ Eales £ = |S as ha oe = 25) = All ts || 2 a) Sl By a | 2) 2 2 |3/¢2 
a|| 2 8 2 i=) see Alla leis) 282) 8] Sse) eel salsa | al el ele! 6] ele] ai] ei siealls Fey ea]) _ | 8 laelels 
S| 8 | SI Ea lpel ealeolis Sy ee ls & | 8 a5 | é5| & | les] = = J | si =| 3 & 8 |) S = gi = | & Be Sle 
a| 6 | 2 gla} ol=lé a | = |S6)|d] 24 | ees |e | eS leeiG2e| G | aj2e) a ae || t= |) ce Ned) te 2 | a a a | a| eile Se 2 a eles 
VAN A | % | % isa To To ON tons] tons} % gq % % 1%) % % %_ | tons | tons |\tons| °F.| _% Qo. To % %_ | To | %o | Jo \hrs.min 
30} 22:5 | 2.5 10 | 20 25 3 7.51 | 2.18 13.7 | 870 3.00 | Basic} 47 476 | 0.83 | 0.034 | 0.25 | 1.72 | H i. 920 | 325 os) ain 3.4 10.92] 1.08 | 61 19 20/22) 29) 
| « i «| rr G « 14.0 | 900 2.49] “ | 478 | 477 | 0.80.] 0.036 | 0.26 | 1.50 920 | 315 LY 2 50 10.92 | 1.08} so]... | # | « 
2) « “ Co ace «|e wu a 14.5 | 900 2.47 | “ | 480 | 478 | 0.83 | 0.036 | 0.26 | 1.64 933 | 310 LO eg tsa 11.04} 1.12] 14] 66] « “ 
3) “ wl} « «| w Gs 15.0 | 900 2.65] “ | 411 | 461 | 0.88 | 0.041 | 0.27 | 1.56 920 | 318 in| eS ee 11.34] 1.08} 50] 21] « “ 
salen Fa || ee GAG fe « 15.0 | 900 3.03 | “ | 499 469 | 0.80 | 0.031 | 0.26 | 1.73 866 | 300 2/016 | 1 11.22] 1.08] 49] 31] « 21 46 
s| « “ “|e «fa G a 15.0 | 910 3.53 | “ | 497 | 474] 0.78 | 0.035 | 0.26 | 1.64 882 | 392 SA WN abet |) ste 10.50] 1.06] s3| 27| “ « 
6| « « } ala] «}u to G 16.0 | 850 3.29] “ | 466 | 472 | 0.79 | 0.034 | 0.26 | 1.60 943 | 300 8! | sis) | 1. 10.66 | 1.09 | 80 «| o« 
7| « @ yw] wl aw wl He ui 15.5 | 870 3.10] “ | soa} 476 | 0.69 | 0.037 | 0.26 | 1:50 892 | 280 4 | 42 V1 10.26 | 1.03] 48 | 32] « « 
gs] « «fala }« « |i« ly) 15.0 | 900 4.68] “ | 471 | 476 | 0.79 | 0.034 | 0.26 | 1.67 919 | 280 10 | 2.6 | 1 10.26 | 1.06 | so “11 16 
9] « Cos fcc Deca «le “ “ 2.18 16.5 | 70 2.84] “ | 473 | 475 | 0.90 | 0.035 | 0.28 | 1.66 901 | 284 Ps Att |) Ae 11.04 | 0.90] 63 Ws « 
10] « GO |) a lw yf Gs «ya « « G 15.0} 780 2.44) “ | sos | 478 | 0.76 | 0.038 | 0.25) 1 61 884 | 274 eA Two | te 11.08 | 1.04 |. Gi « 
wi) « wf lw] « «le “ « s 15.0 | 800 3.07} “ | 495 || 480 | 0.82 | 0.034 | 0.26 | 1.59 895 | 275 eS |p fp it 10.36 | 1.06 | 74 Us ui 
2) « a ja |e) 4 « | « « « is 15.0 | 850 3.05} “ | 504} 482 | 0.79 | 0.033 | 0.25 | 1.55 $82 | 260 “3 }03 | 2 10.86 | 1.02 | so «ha 48 
13) « w|i] ule a |e “ « i 14.5 | 860 2.50] “ | 500] 483 | 0.83 | 0/032 | 0.25 | 1.76 910 | 276 “6 | 2.0 | 2.50] 11.52 | 1.06] 35 te 
14) « e fa} | Pat “ “ is 15.0 | 900 2.88} | 502 | 484] 0.90 | 0.035 | 0.24 || 1.60 894 | 257 -0 |/ 1.6 | 2.50] 10.52 | 1.07 | 80 Ces 
15) «ye | we | «fu “ « Cs 14.5 | 900 5.32 | “ | 484} 484 | 0.78 | 0.032 | 0125 | 1.63 894 | 260 ist |e 11.48 } 1.09 } 80}. @ us 
16) “ Co) |) i) G «le « « us 15.0 | 850 4.59} “ | 418 | 480 | 0.72 | 0.036 | 0.24 | 1.45 995 | 246 i |iGs |) 2: 10.64 | 0.99 | 62] 1s} * « 
7A a Ce Wi |) cs) «| « “ a 16.0 | 770 3.14] © | 472 | 480 | 0.86 | 0.031 | 0.23 | 1.69 940 | 259 19 | 3.7 | 2.50] 10,74] 1.08 | 54} 26) Gi 
ig) Co cca (ca Vc «le “ « a 15.0 | 700 3.31] “ | 462 | 479 | 0.70 } 0.028 | 0.23 | 1.64 945 | 279 4 | 42 | 2) 10.46 | 1.07 | 46 | 34) * “ 
i9| « CNC) can) | ra «lu « Gi is 15.0 | 680 3.05] “ | 434} 477 | 0.69 | 0.034 | 0.23 | 1.68 999 || 275 “0 16.6 | 2. 11.34 | 1.08 || 80 us ts 
20| « a fie} w} el} a |e) 26,500 me 2.16 14.7 | 750 4.03 | “ | 435 | 475 | 0.68 | 0.039 | 0.24 | 1.50 965 | 275 6 16.0 | 2. 10.68 | 1.08 | 80 th ue 
2) « ee ey ee a] eth « « 2.20 15.0 | 825 3.19} “ | 459 | 474 | 0.75 || 0.036 | 0.23 } 1.50 932 | 280 950) (SiG |) 2: 11.14] 1.09] 40] 40] tc 
A} oR Vee | eee ce | eee ican | @ ts G 15.0 | 800 2.78 | “ | 497 | 475] 0.83 | 0.034 | 0.23) 1.54 861 | 294 0/16 | 1. 11.68 | 1.06] 5a] 24) “ « 
S|, & Oe ee Ol e700) 2.21 15.5 | 750 3.35] “ | 442 | 474 | 0.83 | 0.035 | 0.24 | 1.64 944 | 268 i Os || 2 10.32] Lin|....) 80) «| « 
24 ct cs ae G us fy & | 26,900. G 2.23 15.0 | 780 3.33 us 463 | 473 | 0.74 | 0.041 | 0.24 | 1.53 863 | 238 0 4.6 2 10.50 | 1.07 <: 80} © Cs 
25'|/ 15.0] 5.0} & Us }) 1G] ot) Cy jf Os us 2724 15.0} 880 4.88 cg 468 | 473 | 0.78 | 0.042 | 0.24) 1.45 884 | 29S ot aOR | 02: 10.26 | 1.06 | 53)] 27} * e 
26 “« fe “ ‘ « “ wae “ “ « 16.0 | 900 4.30 G3 457 | 472 | 0.80 | 0.036 | 0.23 | 1.51 935 | 280 9 47 2. 10,16 | 1.07} 40) 40) * Us 
27 Ci a uw es ws tis > |} as ih a 15.0 | 800 3.40 We 496 | 473 | 0.72 | 0.036 | 0.23 | 1.42 906 | 282 BS 31 1 10.32) 1.08 as S| e 
28 Cs Ws a mu qi a Gs 11h « “ re wy ty 16.0 | 880 4.27 U3 478 | 474 | 0.78 | 0.035 | 0.23 | 1.49 940 | 288 22, S.A 1 10.72 1.06 72 8] © ( 
29 “ “ “« “ ‘ec « «la « « “e « “« 17.0 | 880 3.30 “« 494 | 474 | 0.90 | 0.035 | 0.23 | 1.54 887 | 300 25) 1S 1. 10.58 } 1.07 | 80 Ww 
30 uh iu us ch W fc (iF) ti cs as us us 3 35,488 | 34,697 | 16.0 | 840 3025, cs 474 | 474 | 0-88 | 0.037 | 0.22 | 1.47 950 | 280 22 48 2) 11.50} 1.12 | 37} 43} “ WS 
Ay.| 19.1} 3.1] 15] 10} 17 | 5.8 | 25 |S || 26,396 | 12,000 |’ 5,511) 27 | 7.64 | 2.18 | 79 |._.) 34145 | 34,725 || 1515 || 834 3.37 Basic}... .! 474} 0.79] 0.035 | 0.25 | 1.58 O45 |) 287 |\'54.9)|/'51_06 | 3.84] 2,23 | 10.78 | 1.06 | 55 | 25) 20 )j21 8 
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Reports on Samples of Steel 


The following is a report by O. W. Ellis on samples of steel manufactured 
from iron produced in the blast furnace with a 25 per cent. charge of Moose 
Mountain magnetite ore. 

Two samples were taken from each of three different heats, Nos. 5161, 
6172. and 7144. The rods from which samples were taken in connection with 
heat number 5161, were three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The rods from 
which samples were taken in connection with heats Nos. 6172 and 7144, were 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter. The results of the tests show the steels 
examined to be possessed of mechanical properties normal to alloys of the 
analyses quoted. 

Below are full particulars of the results of the tests:— 


Fig. 30 Fig. 31 


Fig. 30—Photomicrograph showing the structure of a transverse section of rod No. 5161— 
—magnification, 100 diameters, The sample has been etched in such a way as to 
render the ferrite grains distinguishable and at the same time to leave the pearlite 
grains clearly visible. 

Fig. 31—Photomicrograph showing the structure of a longitudinal section of rod No. 5161 
—magnification, 100 diameters. The sample has been deeply etched to bring out the 
character of the ferrite grains. The pearlite areas are somewhat masked as a result 
of the deep etching; they can, however, be distinguished by careful examination, 


HEAT No, 5161 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


per cert. 
CEE TOT ee ae tear Aare MRI Bee as Suey ee ein, ea ets ORLO 
Man oan ese cy erie net ee et rh cae te eve es 0.36 
CULE OW AEEL Coe Seah AAR, 25 Mi age dt hee tres nS ioe alg wer oop ek te ee 0.039 
iS DORs ea ee tte ena cee cee eye ate oe Gite ae 0.015 
No. of sample Yield point, | Ultimate stress,} Elongation Contraction 
lbs. per sq. in. | lbs. per sq. in. on 2 inches of area 
per cent: per cent. 
MUR 29,720 52,070 41.5 74.5 
(eo ES rs 38,350 50,880 44.5 68.5 
Mean. values. ase eee 34 035 51,475 43.0 (Ales 
inches 
SSS GLE ON ee ee ree cee NM agg ce wie gt ot 34 diameter 
Gauredetetnipteest ai plerw co fey 2. ae rs 5,4 Z 
Diameters item sat glen fi cette y See ee 0.504 
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HEAT No. 6172 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


pei-cene: 
Carbon ic cack ao ee ee Re Sc er aad ee ea 0.10 
» Manganese? ).. 3. 5:0. 5 see ars eae es annem ee meee Ors7 
Sulpliit fase eee See ee een ee, teen aes Meroe ce 0.037 
PHOSPHORUS Sa sos tee tee ae ce ore ea ee eee 0.020 
No. of sample Yield point, |Ultimate stress,} Elongation Contraction 
Ibs. per sq. in. | Ibs. per sq. in. on 2 inches of area 
per cent, percent. 
Pit gle» REI earn OND 39,260 505270 48.5 (a5 
Oar eet Oe, Sh Oe be ec Settee | ee 41,870 od, [00 nati 74.0 
NWLeGEVallGl nA (cuneate 40,565 51185 48.5 74.75 
1Error in marking gauge length of sample. 
inches 


SIRO VOCS eee ree Os eRe Ie a ehcp nes ea Re coe a 5¢ diameter 
Gauge length of test sample 


Diameterroltestisam lle. .cme 6 oc 2s eer eg 


Fig. 33 


Fig. 32—Photomicrograph showing the structure of a transverse section of rod No. 6172— 
magnification, 100 diameters. The dark areas represent pearlite, the light areas ferrite. 


Fig. 33—Photomicrograph showing the structure of a transverse section of rod No. 7144— 


Fig. 32 


The dark areas represent pearlite, the light areas ferrite. 


HEAT No. 7144 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


magnification, 100 diameters. 


Der Cente 
CBT DOT Ue ake Rs cal eB ck Nae ack ee ea or Oz09 
MangaTtieGe.”. wiik naa ts eat See ee eee ree dette tees 0.34 
Sup htireny oes he as ey Melee cee cee ete 0.039 
PResphorus:. ac. sae ee ee ee ere OF015 
No. of sample Yield point, |Ultimate stress,| Elongation Contraction 
Ibs. per sq. in. | Ibs. per sq. in. | on 2 inches of area 
per cent. per cent. 
C5 Wee Ie Pe a hty sheds eer ay otk 44,460 48,080 S15 78.0 
A ae sys Bete Cn Oe Ae 42,220 48,180 50.0 74.5 
Mean va lic: eee nee 43,340 48,130 50ns5 (hires 
inches 
Size GEO dS ee eee eee eee 5g diameter 
Gauge lensth-ot test.sam plow jr ae 2 
0.504 


Diameter of test sample... 3. -5 5-555). Sena ee 


APPENDIX 


TO THE 


REPORT OF THE ONTARIO IRON ORE COMMITTEE 


Containing information on transportation, etc., description of Ontario 
iron ore deposits, special articles on prospecting and 
metallurgy, and a bibliography. 
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I. TRANSPORTATION 


The cost of transporting iron ore from mine to smelter is, of course, a very import ant factor 
in the final cost of production of iron and steel. The railways in Canada, with a view to assisting 
in the development of iron ore deposits, have established and published a scale of rates applicable 
between points in Canada as follows:— 


Ia Pera Re GROSS, JON FOR? CARLOAD-=LOTS OF IRON ORE APPLICABLE 
BETWEEN POINTS INSCANADA 


(Exclusive of bog iron ore) 


| | 
Distances Rates Distances | Rates 
cents cents 
Not exceedinerSUcniles . ..2..4 04 Soc ace. 120: |!Over 225 and not over 250. miles... =... 200 
Over 50 and not over 100 miles...... 130 see pene “ ey arte ce Oy esc 220 
eee OC) ae eat TN PASS a ea depen 140 ene | OMe ee ey ee) ec Green Rea’ 230 
iN Ae Se 9 SOLE SEY Ge 1s gee ern 150 VUE S200 NS A I ee 240 
PB el Ube he as We een Gans 170 tO) Se ee ae ee) Bs ee eS 250 
mm) ee teat ce We abe) ()( ee SCAN te aie 180 ero S ee | Oca: ge eee 260 
OU Ee ee melee Pee re Co ee pa 190 ae Re aie ees: ne LU ca te: eee eee 


The importance of the mining industry in the United States, from a railway tonnage stand- 
point, is illustrated by the following figures, which are taken from official statistics showing the 
tonnage carried by Class 1 railroads during the year 1921:— 


eLOcoMtOre Calriccarr steer eel fae he Beer 1,691,617,051 
ERO GUIICES OL ITILINE See ae a ee Oe nn cn 878,645,798! 
or 52 per cent. of the total tonnage carried. 


The tonnage of manufactured articles (iron and steel) carried during 1921 was as follows:— 


Net tons 
LFOUM DIS men cia lOoii ween Meee ha wer ere a, 10,327,601 
Kans a asteninvern rect Nera ulW ote ney oes Syl er RS: 
Bar and sheet iron, structural iron, and iron pipe. . . 30,099,023 
Other metals, pig bar, and sheet. baer: 5,668,383 
Castings, machinery, BUG I DOMCTS eB ena ce, winches 8,687,866 


The iron ore included in this total amounted to 48,453,203 tons. 
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In addition to the above, the following table is shown to indicate other rates for transporta- 
tion available during the year 1922:— 


RATES PER GROSS TON ON IRON ORES APPLICABLE BETWEEN POINTS IN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


From 
v = = 
c oi a) 5 - 
meee eee est oe te) 
To = = ~ = = 5 © a 
} 2 REA oc Y) os oe 2. 2 : 
aha Bees) as = ay ¢ Lone ae es SO 
= 33 & LL 2 2 & 
$6|/ 26/85) $2) 56] 42) SS) as 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
INSHtADULARELAT DOES TO) DIO we. hans ct mac Po eich as alee ees SO! eRe Shes 250 lee ee ee 
Ashtabula, Ohiow@orfurtherance)..:.| G38). Ssgecs cle ga. ale oe eles i eee ee 
Bethlehberm Pave aa yeas A576) 6 oe Nines (eek « al sO acw- le oleae ce eee ee 
Blacka Rock. Ne Ym (local) jereee CD35 Av a5h os A AN ie We cee acre aes cree ea 
Buttalo, N.Y “Gorturtherance). =. 24. EES PA RS oa, ee Ble en eel he eee ogee er 
(Fhestersia nee teat es Mtg ee ee GA3 7) oN eae ic See ae eee 
Detroit Mich.) axes ase de ee eels es ee S36) Pe eee oe preltes nell ane Cem 
Dalit ee Mi iil bent oe eee teenie eae EO} ee, Sa eal eee ca 
HarrCUe bases eo eas ot eee OF SS i nS acs Witell oles cnc tea, Dext e oll Octobe cach) sk om ee eens 
Flat tome Ont Surana eae a ee LO eee PS16W CH2SO\ ce ee lhe ee eee 
Johnson City a Cit tas pee TOD chk oa ote hohe GR So cee Nee Bees = Nita eae ae 
Nitelipieoven, OD sh seta ets Aue Sy cere: b SON A ec, Ae ceensct ace Hecke ies, aera eae ea ee 
Pitt SHU Oh N aaa wcnee) Suess eae o aoe ane aera f 7293 203) scares ois Sol ool ee ee 
| 2289 
Ponta Ward On tyke a ee ee A ee eee 1166 SO} sche cr ¥onill acer Caneel cas meme ease can: 
Bort Colborne. Omt eae ae tere oes fe ee ee eee SON ye al eas ee eee hr 
Sal Ore mV La TIC On teen eee ane VLZAO| Bee ee Vat ue lees che 135| nm 42) n314| n 35 
Sharon ba Awan Aaeine Seo sea © Gf558) sea... Ne lng «cineca ees + le eee erie a tee 
Suspension Bridge, N.Y. (for further- 

STC me ltl te ee, Aen HIDS) re Se ee, Se RE lho cee ere tice cel ee oe 
‘Boledo: .Qiio.@erereetact i eee al) eee Ne narneaers racers SOU ee ochre ore oe eee 
bisvosElar bors. Vl in tse ceece eee es ths eteee | ea OP SOls ee fl Oe 2 ea Da rel cee Vie. atone 
AWellands; Cnn paterson ened OOO DR crash: cone gece ee lace lie Sea 4c tele cr Lee aay. 
WresteMiddlesex, Pass. 2a ae oer Ras) eo lok~) ae aes ene | Parerurde (ramet neem chy eecee 6S ss 04 
RYO SEO) 5 MO tees ee ae see ae OPFSS BY Fig ne chin soncgle cl e,e 04 0a) o ccleeae ll tocando 


a Iron ore briquettes. 
b Exclusive of connecting lines switching charges on traffic for local delivery. 


c Rates include delivery to connecting lines on traffic destined beyond. 

d All rail movement, distance 713 miles. 

e Rate includes assembling at point of origin. 

f Exclusive of switching at destination. 

g Rate based 86 cents rail to Two Harbors, plus $0 cents water to Point Edward, plus 


Canadian mileage scale beyond. 
h Rate based 80 cents water to Point Edward, plus Canadian mileage scale beyond 140 miles. 


i Rate includes handling at Michipicoten, Ont., and applies on iron ore pyrites when the 
United States is the destinat‘on. 
j Via Two Harbors, ‘‘Lake,’”’ Ashtabula, Ohio, and “Rail.” 
bk Via Duluth, ‘‘Lake,’’ Ashtabula Harbor, and ‘Rail.’ 
1 Rate based 86 cents rail to Two Harbors, plus 80 cents water beyond. 
m Applies on iron ore concentrates. 
n Net to vessel; unloading charge at Sault Ste. Marie averages 15 cents per ton. 
o Includes assembling, weighing, and sorting at point of origin, and storage for 10 days. 


Unloading from cars and loading to vessel 5 cents per gross ton additional. 
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Fig. 34—Map showing distribution of Lake Superior iron ores in 1920, 
} Fig, 35—Map showing“distribution of Lake Superior iron ores in 1921. 
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‘TRANSPORTATION 


EL 


The following figures show in gross tons the amount of ore moved from the Mesabi and 


Vermilion ranges for the years 1918 to 1922. 


Year 


Mesabi range 


Vermilion range 


Rea ea Cn Simiey's, Comers Celie! fais) (e).e! (oy (eteminl el -6imaiiiel tele] sie) (6) @) Leite slap le «ies ce. 


Ce be Ce Cp OD) TOON Cn Mec TOC ett Oi OO Doo at No oO Onion oO Gg Oo oO 


tons 
28,055,394 
16,349,896 
87147105 
32,003,169 
40,396,215 


1 


tons 


211,467 


869,313 


1,007,433 


92),049 


1,192,908 


The movement covers points of destination varying in distance up to 1,000 miles, which 


would be the average distance between the mines referred to and Pittsburgh. 


RECBIPUosOF ORETATFPOINTS IN®CANADA 


1921 1920 1919 1918 

tons tons tons tons 
SEWN are Ret E plea ne a ae a Rane 293,151 72 5a 550,539 711,068 
Pea Seley NV eUG he ov ee are hee aye cater eo ie een re ibe sae) RA Ap ACA beet tam Se i 23,288 
INA EER G6 Paros Ip Pcie a as SM Nias Le tay INS oe 18,265 4,998 67,19 
|EPeiWah g BENG RV Wa hg eo aaa ein end gs 174,191 Selle) 350,157 251 Dike 


Figures 34 and 35 show in detail the ore movement in 1920 and 1921. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES FOR LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 


Trip Capacity of Lake Freighters for Season of 1922 


Number of Capacity 
Company vessels per trip 

tons 
EAbeebULele mo leaiisuip. GOstw dal anaes don dl lam okay cee 97 791,900 
Ipetlawerotea isi ewe tes ee eh A | Se ie! 8 si 402,800 
iD NTs CAT Re Rated Gira oi ot PY a 2 at eg, an Sa i ce ed 28 268,100 
PA ee VSOtIN OA EO rear Le Ve ete cere foe ea ert a P< oe ll 178,400 
ereateleMkeersreallienip: Ori wea are, het eal ee 20 153,100 
ee OTIUTSONON arth ee Oe ee ere ei etree eet 18 155,100 
[OAT CEOS ETICHIIIS int, eae ee ee Pome ee Se i i he Seo 16 139,900 
Glevel ands i tOn: Coates of | ade cet eget ae Gt ee 15 125,000 
Te Avetly GELOUS et be eee eee ee ee a ts ite, 96,500 
NV MUSGCIN Lit IRL eks Oe aie ee Sache, oan pe hee ee ce ues AS 10 81,700 
JEG cues he NEG) 9 OPA ene Oar ae iia tee OAR ie SOR senians et ae 8 65,300 
plechaie Oe steams pr Os sane ied oe eke ete OP k | 5 58,200 
Der KOLA LeANTIONID CO sey eee Mee ee een ie Fon Se 8 58,100 
Tre CSV A LCA eA IciID. (0 ue. cea tr teen aad ek aad ee 4 44,000 
EO TANCEE See yt ee ee ee eet ye) Ne 4 41,000 
EL ASMISCO WEI CO ae BLIR Se WAR Re eck ere ae F1 4. 38,200 
AL aR CUAUPS ER Die Fie ©) gS Dae i eg ht ee ee as 5 38,100 
TR CIRCUS TRG C Sica chee ae tee or a Wa Die iad «RC ei ee 4 25,100 
Pierce VEO LCID Ole OE 4 5 ikke ted Ser au isenivs seen lae ats ea 4 32,700 
en ei en Kins: ea tease ee. ee oe i I eee 3 27,100 
WellevaCamproteainsnita.C One at ae Bae cet aed buat oh ess 4 23,300 
aISleN LEA INS IpeO es we em Seen Sey ee ee 4 23,100 
MOT OWs Leadon Os aisley, oni eee nh oe! - 3 20,000 
SEN Vet LY SOME i tet te egies Rts Se ae a ieee ee Bee oe, 3 13,200 
Oiicimoteatisdip Companieseo i se 2 eee eee ee Sees |. 2 87,600 
OraIsiOtRO OG COM PATICN an urrndy ee a Be. Meee eee: anc 363 3,010,500 


Average vessel capacity, per trip, 8,293 tons. 
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DOCK FACILITIES OFFERED LAKE SUPERIOR ORES FOR LOADING 
eH EAD eO heh Hate 


Number of Storage 
Place docks capacity 

DuLuTH, MINN.— tons 

Dalnth) Superior, cc Northern) Railway) yee 3 345,600 
SUPERIOR, WIS.— 

(Grea vuNoOrenernic Nall Way selec one ne aes aon 3 300,600 

INorthetnaeachtic (RAlhWay.cce.) <6 wie ete a ees ene 1 70,700 

Soo Liie (Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 

AWWA We Seene ye het ae Min eee he tea at Se ANN e ake ee 1 120,600 

Two Harsors, MInn.— 

Duluth trom Range prairoode) esse eee eee re a 186,600 
ASHLAND, WIS.— 

Chicago CoN or tlnwesterna atl wey sien eee ree o 2135100 

Soo Line (Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 

SENG Sed ema Roe ee cs oR ne Nene AAT ao dem 1 52,500 

EscANABA, MicH.— 

Chicaco.< Northwestein Railway pea neues oe eer as + 232,000 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St) Paul Railway se. oe san eee 2 90,000 
MARQUETTE, MicH.— 

Daluths south chore cos tlanticekailwa yen. ees ee oe 1 45,000 

hakesupenior Wiishpermine hallway ee hee ne ees 1 50,000 

EOLA qty cere ee oe eet ov ene eet ae ree aa a ae eee 24 1,706,700 

DISTRIBUTION OF ORES, LAKE MOVEMENT FROM LAKE 
SUPERIORS DISERIGH 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
tons tons tons tons 

PARC aye eye) teehee eet te A int MORNE ce Veet eo Oh an tre Wie S.3/ 21? 11,028,513) 2,001280G eoO7 Gara 
CIEV ELT a At Pk Seer Oe eth TS mone eae 4,400,921 #7, 850,163) 2.559.390 sie 5ven09 
DOntea usw ts eho ee eae oe i eee. 7,056,882 | 5,989,763 | 5,329,396 | 6,799,037 
BUH ALO Sc eh ste pte ao ee ee ee oe aes 4,868,334 | 8,384,153 | 1,183,883 | 3,918,870 
(Balchin hc pee ee Re a ee ee Bee eanaes Cae 3,0) 94215) 4,030;5/1 47> 1-783, biboie2 SSoslog 
GOL israe, scape oe chal ek ee ne a een cae ls os a 1,952,635 | 1,247,964 | 1,340,017 | 1,118,721 
KE GIEU Om AE. eae Oe i bree amen te erred Neng aan oom 1,536,437 | 2,654,957 411,241 | 1,216,115 
PTI OSENS 5 RS Oe ES ee OL RA ror teens ae 1,102,478 | 2,218,658 386,627 617,017 
ERILEOU pies eer vans ee eR es a ee a cee eae 1,134,104 | 1,421,509 553,806 669,573 
EEK OUE. Bore there een Gt ecto on ate ee aa eee eer 549,096 813,381 269,488 736,970 
(RotaliGake brie. porissas ce eee me 37,423,585 |45,646,637 15,823,829 |33,297,788 
Total lake front furnaces, Lake Erie ports...... 8,008,265 |10,181,680 | 3,251,409 | 9,106,242 
Novag, rir naces cape et ne eee ee ere 29,415,320 |35,464,957 |12,770,951 |24,191,546 
Total bakesMichican;poLts.7 ee ee eet 8,629,377 {11,354,732 | 5,816,616 | 8,954,005 
Otalaniccellanecous, DOlts se ce ee er eee 906,294 | 1,075,267 490,065 640,831 
On docks, Lake Erie ports, December Ist...... 10,456,314 |10,955,868 | 9,032,595 |10,000,000 
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2. COMPOSITION OF IRON ORES 


Iron Ore Minerals 


The principal iron ores found in the Lake Superior region are hematite, limonite, magnetite, 
and siderite. Turgite and goethite are commercially included with limonite. The residues 
from roasting the sulphides for the manufacture of sulphuric acid are sometimes used as a source 
of iron, and some ilmenite is smelted with other ores. The minerals described are :— 


Mineral Composition Crystallization 

OXIDES: 

Hieniatier< cate hye ree tire ent Se ene Fe2Os Hexagonal 

VIR OTCUILC Ro ean Ae ee ge coe eas setts wae Fe3O. Isometric 

INEAE EAL Cepreae ae Re ce ee rat nef hen ais genes Fe2O3 Isometric 

ELETLEL Crm eee Gee ale ira ge En et me ae in hee Fae (FeTi)2O3 Hexagonal 
HYDROXIDES: 

PINOUITCe aay ear ete ME ne, CaN enero ws. 2 Fe2(OH)6Fe2O3 

BE LILLE COMA eaten Meee. are or nhs ha mas os FesO;(OH)2 

Starch cy ped te Mek MPRS wal a ai co Sah co Pre ar FeO(OH) Orthorhombic 
CARBONATE: 

SiC CLILC Mme Nea eRe oe heats cr a eee FeCOs3 Hexagonal 
SULPHIDES: 

Eo gE oe AEs pee” SET ie PR ea Rene Ae ae Ae ree eee are FeSe Isometric 

PAV ELORILE RS Hie. Wr aat ae Mae ke ee Re ens oy Se Oe FesS7 to FeiSi2 Hexagonal 

IMaArCAStlLee eel aS erent Ceo, Me eee area FeSe Orthorhombic 

Hematite 


Com position.—Fe203; contains 70 per cent. iron. 


Description.—Occurs in masses which are compact, granular, or sometimes micaceous, 
and as loose, pulverulent earth. It varies in colour from brilliant black metallic to brick red. 
In all varieties the streak on porcelain is red. The hardness varies from 5.5 to 6.5, and the 
specific gravity from 4.9 to 5.3. 


Maégnetite 


Com position.—Fe3O.4; contains 72.4 per cent. iron. 


Description—A black mineral with a black streak on porcelain; metallic lustre; strongly 
attracted by the magnet; occurring in all conditions from loose sand to compact, coarse, or fine- 
grained masses. The hardness varies from 5.5 to 6.5, and the specific gravity from 4.9 to 5.2. 


Martite 


Com position.—Fe203; contains 70 per cent. iron. 


Description.—Differs from hematite in form. It occurs in octahedrons which it is supposed 
were derived from the oxidation of magnetite. 


Ilmenite 


(Iron Titanium Compound) 


Com position.—(FeTi)203; composition variable. 


_Description.—An iron black mineral, usually massive, occurring in thin plates, as imbedded 
grains, orassand. The streak on porcelain is black to brownish red. The hardness varies from 
5 to 6, and the specific gravity from 4.5 to 5. 
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Limonite 
Com position.—Fe2(OH)sFe203; contains 59.8 per cent. iron. 


Description.—Varies from loose, porous bog ore and ochre to compact varieties which often 
have a black, varnish-like surface and a fibrous radiated structure. It is recognized principally 
by its yellowish brown streak on porcelain and absence of crystallization. The hardness varies 
from 5 to 5.5, and the specific gravity from 3.6 to 4. 


Turgite 
Com position.—FesO;(OH)2; contains 66.2 per cent. iron. 


Description.—Nearly black and resembles limonite, but has a brownish red streak on por- 
celain. The hardness varies from 5.5 to 6, and the specific gravity from 4.3 to 4.7. 


Goethite 


Com position.—FeO(OH); contains 62.9 per cent. iron. 

Description.—A yellow, red, or brown mineral occurring in distinct crystals, often flattened 
like scales, or needle-like and grouped in parallel positions; also occurs massive like yellow ochre. 
The streak on porcelain is yellow, or brownish yellow. The hardness varies from 5 to 5.5, and 
the specific gravity from 4 to 4.4. 


Siderite 
Com position.—FeCOs; contains 48.2 per cent. iron. 


Description —Occurs in granular masses of a gray or brown colour, or may be black from 
included carbonaceous matter. The lustre is vitreous to pearly, and the mineral is brittle. 


The streak on porcelain is white or pale yellow. The hardness is 3.5 to 4, and the specific gravity 
ate) RON. 


Pyrite 
Com position.—F eS»; contains 46.7 per cent. iron, 53.3 per cent. sulphur. 


Description.—A brass-coloured metallic mineral, frequently in cubic or other isometric 
crystals, or in crystalline masses; less frequently in non-crystalline masses. The streak on 
porcelain is greenish-black, the hardness 6 to 6.5, and the specific gravity 4.9 to 5.2. 


Pyrrhotite 
Com position.—FesS7 to FeiSi2; composition variable. 


Description Usually a massive, bronze, metallic mineral which is attracted by the magnet 
and can be scratched with a knife. The streak on porcelain is grayish-black, the hardness 3.5 
to 4.5, and the specific gravity 4.5 to 4.6. 


Marcasite 
Com position.—FeS2; same as pyrite. 


Description —Differs from pyrite in form. Crystallizes in orthorhombic forms which have 
received the names of cockscomb pyrites, spear pyrites, etc. The streak on porcelain is nearly 
black, the hardness 6 to 6.5. and the specific gravity 4.6 to 4.9. 
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Analyses of Lake Superior Ores 
AVERAGE ANALYSES OF TOTAL TONNAGE, ALL GRADES 
Average | Average | Average | Average| Average 
Range Year Tonnage iron phos- silica man- | moisture 
(nat.) ; phorus ganese 

per cent. | per cent. jper cent./per cent.) per cent. 
(SOGEBIC shal cee 1922 6,161,589 52.90 0.065 7.89 0.¢0 11336 
1921 2,313,846 oe) 0.061 9.20 0.58 ee) 
1920 8,098,437 O25 0.066 7263 Ore 11.93 
1919 5,856,226 52.95 0.063 7314 0.63 11566 
1918 7,884,525 SSW! 0.069 7.88 0.72 11.90 
1917 7,481,405 SES 0.068 8.08 ORI 11955 
1916 8,372,406 Soe21 0.064 7.60 0.64 LIZ 63 
1915 5,389,749 a3/4 0.066 1835 0.61 Ligts 
1914 3,018,105 54.00 0.061 (1S Ore52 Dig 
1913 4,370,192 53.66 0.053 7.74 Ost LLROS 
1912 4,892,285 53.74 ORO55 7.94 OF55. 10.84 
1911 2,410,961 54.00 0.051 7.28 Oza 4 11.08 
1910 4,289,262 53.39 0.050 7.90 0.66 11.00 
1909 3,951,502 Santee) 0.052 8.01 0.78 11.66 
1908 2,669,488 bik 25) 0.052 (eel 0.64 LIeOS 
1907 3,008,251 53.14 0.050 7.46 0.85 11.18 
1906 3,603,388 S327 0.051 7.06 0276 O07 
1905 3015595 54.43 0.049 6.05 OFO7 11.14 
1904 2,389,026 54. 66 0.045 6.05 0.63 10.78 
1903 2,864,001 55.02 0.048 Seo 0.80 10.60 
1902 3,338,918 O57 12 0.048 5200 0.69 10.87 
MARGUETTE....... 1422 2,847,478 51.849 0.124 1050) Oe? 9.62 
1921 (L051 9d 50.95 OPIS LieSy 0.38 9.78 
1920 4,208,148 51.70 02122 Ltd O36 9.69 
1919 2,636,186 51.06 0.148 Lies 7 Orsi 9.63 
1918 4,248,869 S2-31 O7112 10.45 0.37 9.42 
1917 4,570,928 Swe 0.132 9.70 0.42 10.31 
1916 5,264,627 51.90 ORS. 9.89 0.41 9.93 
1915 3,931,937 O25 i Ot 18 10722 0.41 9.81 
1914 2,393,886 51-60 0.102 10.53 0.42 9.26 
1913 3,832,319 51.94 0.111 9.82 0.40 9.70 
1912 3,920,103 52220 0.154 8.81 0.49 10.65 
1911 2,779,695 S182 0.102 10.54 0.45 LOR iS 
1910 4,254,273 51236 Usd O05 0.40 9.70 
1909 4,103,406 52.68 0.098 9.88 Ons 4 S.710 
1908 2,381,453 CWS Ss) 0.101 9.58 Ot) 9.90 
1907 4,037,768 53.39 On113 Dealt 0.40 9.33 
1906 4,007,789 54.27 elise 8.40 0.40 9.20 
1905 4,140,599 54.59 Qeld0 8.13 0.35 8. 80 
1904 2 Oe) 15 55221 0.093 7.54 0.41 Sas 
1903 2,990,848 54.83 ORLOZ 7.99 0.33 S30 
1902 3,825,694 54.84 0.097 8.30 0.34 Teal 
MENOMINEE....... 1922 3,482,770 SURLG 0.355 x. 76 0.56 x 04 
1921 1,570,289 50.82 0.347 SOAS) 0.36 (fathe) 
1920 6,460,244 SU e20 Ne3d2 TE) O2S7 402 
1919 4,388,731 SUZ ORS75 S225 Wey) 8.07 
1918 6,294,806 50.02 WES: 9.42 0.53 7.99 
1917 5,866,821 50.16 0.324 9.34 0.60 7.94 
1916 6,168,908 DUD 07333 9.43 0.59 7.86 
1915 4,763,611 20752 0.348 Save 0.60 (ease 
1914 2,953,338 49.61 0.319 L176 0.45 L285 
1913 4,694,534 49.14 O25 14. 11.19 Deore! 7.46 
1912 4,341,036 49.34 0.330 11.44 U2a0 Teo 
1911 3,720,900 49.25 0.320 11.80 Deod 7.54 
1910 4,203,429 49.65 0.298 11.54 0735 gheaiers| 
1909 4,904,195 49.90 0.308 10.87 0.34 age 
1908 2,742,608 49.14 0S263 12.99 0.41 eng 
1907 4,793,129 49.46 0.259 1262 O58 7.40 
1906 Sale rer 24a) 49.68 0.254 7G 0.54 (eA 
1905 4,425,971 50.46 0.236 Od a Oma (AW 
1904 3,038,833 eZ 1 0.239 11.60 0.36 fad 
1903 3,592,418 SON 2 0.189 11.84 0.50 6.85 
1902 4,350,783 beh 0.179 LIES? Wi 7.00 
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AVERAGE ANALYSES OF TOTAL TONNAGE, ALL GRADES— Continued. 


Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Range Year Tonnage iron phos- silica man- | moisture 
(nate) phorus ganese 

per cent. | per cent. |per cent.|per cent.} per Cent: 
VERMILION ween.) 1922 1,200,008 56.67 0.055 07.00 OF12 On 
1921 860,632 58.60 0.049 558) OmZ 5.84 
1920 940,118 58.62 On0a i 6.79 0.10 RON) 
1919 872,061 58.60 0.059 6.66 Onl? 5.85 
1918 1,157,674 07590 0.057 (i 0.14 Sez 
1917 1,482,948 58.02 0.055 (ss 0.14 5.69 
1916 1,926,332 3/295 0.054 (ess) Gait Sta! 
1915 1,704,789 58.02 O7051 °6.57/ 0.14 6.28 
1914 1,004,170 58.56 0.058 6.38 Onis 5.94 
1913 1,547,832 58.77 0,052 Oma Oa12 Gos (es! 
1912 1,826,934 59.18 0.054 6.09 Oath 2 
1911 075,505 59.59 0.051 6.01 Oxi 5.0% 
1910 1,192,415 60.14 0.054 egal: Ont 5.02 
1909 1,097,127 60.49 0.053 4.84 OvlI 5.06 
1908 832,924 60.57 0.048 4.55 Oal2 5.14 
1907 1,668,049 60.42 0.043 5.08 0.10 5.28 
1906 ib ses Scout al 60.60 0.044 4.73 0.09 Soul 
1905 1,648,610 61.14 0.047 4.37 OF13 4.95 
1904 1,269,689 60.37 0.045 ASS OFZ yal hs! 
1903 1,659,932 60.86 0.048 4°55 0212 4.85 
1902 2,045,892 61.65 0.052 3299 On 4.32 
CUVUNATS ees 1922 1,481,521 46.01 0.218 8.65 399 1 OR 
1921 483,719 49.66 0.175 8.90 1.59 11.45 
1920 2,108,497 46.61 Om 10 9.05 3229 11.39 
1919 157772200 48.35 0.292 8. 60 1.99 11.54 
1918 2,399,790 43.87 0.200 9.85 el 11.47 
1917 2,220,263 48.06 0.199 8.92 2a) 10.92 
1916 1,421,644 48.31 0.179 9.07 2532 11532 
1915 897,782 50.06 0.224 9.06 0.50 10275 
1914 LACS: 50.09 0.193 10.02 On27 11559 
Porat OLD RANGE. 1921 6,334,277 52 28 Gel 5o 9.02 One! 9.58 
1920 | 21,815,444 51745 0.169 8.87 0.85 OE 
1919 15,530,470 Sle 0.191 8.62 0.70 9.96 
1918 | 21,985,664 oil cal) 0.172 9.03 1505 eo 
1917 2ASO2 2,300 51.68 0.164 8.81 Oi 9.85 
1916 6 12235153,917 5222 0.156 8.70 0.64 9.74 
1915 16,693,868 52219 0.164 8.46 Eau Oro 
1914 10,606,732 52.40 Ola OF 32 0.42 or 
1913 14,444,877 Se Qa152 OF2T 0.45 8.96 
1912 14,980,358 Ses 0.161 8.96 0.48 9.19 
1911 9,987,091 S225 0.166 ie) 0.66 8.86 
1910 13,939,379 D222 0.147 9.39 0.45 9.05 
1909 14,056,230 32,50 ORES 9.30 0.46 8.92 
1908 8,626,473 52.44 0.132 9.65 0.43 8.97 
1907 14,067,197 D2 82 0.138 9.41 Ue) 8.66 
1906 14,432,319 537-28 0.139 9.08 0.50 8.50 
1905 13735285715 54.01 UslZ0 8.54 0.41 8.41 
1904 9,483,823 55.45 Ord 22 8.06 0.41 One 
1903 115107199 54.45 0.108 8.08 0.47 7.92 
1902 1SOL1 Si 54.74 0.104 8.05 0.40 (ie eh 
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AVERAGE ANALYSES OF TOTAL TONNAGE, ALL GRADES—Continued 


Average | Average | Average | Average| Average 
Range Year Tonnage iron phos- silica man-. | moisture 
(nat.) phorus ganese 

Per CSM. || er Cait, |r Cenc MER CSises| joxSr Esai. 
INIESABE. ck. pes 1922 PM ed pes (eee ts: 51,99 0.062 Oe 0.67 11.39 
1921 16,1897 712 D1e0S 0.061 7.92 0.67 11.49 
1920 | 36,122,984 51.84 0.063 7.69 ON73 Ht Seal 
1919 | 31,136,408 3 Le50 0.066 (eS We vies 12,03 
1918 | 39,987,207 3139 0.066 7.03 0.78 12.04 
1917 | 40,899,100 piel 0.065 7.60 Oe) 12647, 
1916 | 42,037,986 50.64 0.065 Hetank 0.78 12.60 
1915 29,189,620 50.74 0.066 7.96 OZ 127339 
1914 | 20,827,364 50.81 0.067 105 0.76 12555 
1913 | 33,461,455 50.97 0.063 He) On76 Peat 
1912 | 30,882,865 31.20 0.064 7.44 Osis 11.90 
1911 21,514,092 od 0.063 Tendo Omi 11.90 
1910 | 28,426,801 51.42 0.065 Thc PAMi 0.76 17305 
1909 | 27,903,438 ee!) 0.062 6.60 0.79 12.56 
1908 17,197,611 32.06 0.059 6.24 OF 70 GES) 
1907 26,162,592 52295 0.058 5.48 0.62 118k 
1906 | 23,168,539 53.44 0.057 5.56 0.62 11208 
1905 19,846,629 54,24 O2051 4.86 0.56 11.45 
1904 11,952,165 55.45 0.047 4.58 0.54 10.26 
1903 12022) 751 Soke 0.047 4.75 0.52 10.38 
1902 13,165,814 56.07 0.045 4.35 OL Sy Oeil 

GRAND TOTAL ALL | 

IOANGES: [h.2).)s, a4 1922 | 43,431,294 51.87 0.099 Saye 0.76 10.78 
1921 22,523,989 o2e Oi 0.087 on23 0.62 10.95 
1920 | 57,938,428 51.69 0.103 Srl saa CO GhL. 11.09 
1919 | 46,666,878 Spey 0.108 8.04 On 73 11.34 
LOT See 6189722871 S1e29 0.104 Sel? 0.87 11e29 
LO Ds 316622521,465 51.40 0.099 8.02 0.76 LIB n 
LO TOR 56551917903 S20 0.097 8.00 On73 Tis 
1915 | 45,883,488 51.49 0.100 8.14 0.64 11229 
1914 | 31,434,096 51.34 0.095 8.21 OnGs fieoU 
1913 | 47,906,332 Seo 0.090 8.03 0.66 11.44 
LOT ere). 605: 226 51.69 0.096 7.93 0.65 LieOt 
1911 31,501,183 51.47 0.095 8.38 0.64 10.93 
1910 | 42,366,180 51.68 0.092 TROT 0.66 11.06 
1909 | 41,959,668 Bhs 0.093 Ted 0.68 L135 
1908 | 25,744,084 SZnOo 0.083 e839 0.61 10.95 
1907 | 40,229,789 32291 0.086 6.86 0.59 10:75 
1906 | 37,600,858 Shioaks 0.088 6.91 0257 10.46 
19053316 75.404 54.14 0.082 On oi 0.50 10.20 
| 1904 | 21,435,988 30,02 0.080 Oe 0.48 9.36 
1903 23,729,950 54. 84 0.075 6.32 0.50 9.23 
19024 26:777,101 455.39 | 0.075 | 6.23 | 0.46 oul 
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3. YEARLY MARKET PRICE, LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 
AT LOWER LAKE PORTS 


Old Range Mesabi 
Year 
Bess. Non-Bess. Bess. Non-Bess. 

LOU) Meese ete oe hct ae eee etree ee $5.50 $4.15 $4.40 $4.00 
LOO PPR ee tee hora Phe eh a Ras cotati 4.25 2630 Ine hs DNAS 
TOU) 2 Steen ata tein sre eek ean ke © nee eee 4.25 3.00 3.00 2.60 
LOD Sere ered race hc e te oeg i ae eee 4.50 3.60 4.00 3.20 
1 OD en te ote ie ees meres 3.00 2.60 ORE hs 2635 
LOO S Wes tele oe er eee ee Seo 5220 200 3.00 
LOU Gere ene eae cr cere tere ere eee 4.25 Ser 4.00 S200 
LOOT ei es ohn goers seem auc ae 5500 4.20 4.75 4.00 
TOC Mie 35 ane ob eae Repo ein meee 4.50 oul O 4.25 3.50 
(O00 eee ie eee be Ble cae ea ene tee 4.50 3210 4.25 3.50 
19 TO eee kee a eee rors 5.00 4.20 4.75 4.00 
Ve) Ip Lr Rae een elie eee cape tae 4.50 ey) 4.25 850 
TONDO ee ates be hee oe earner Si 3.00 3.50 2.85 
(OT Sine Wee ot sein) eM eats ke ere 4.40 3.60 4.15 3.40 
ROY Gee eeome ete ane nme © ne Reyer Me Sake 3,00 3,00 2.85 
OT ee de tame et Na ey nA etree oes 3.00 3.45 2.80 
101 Gee ae ee I Se ee 4.45 3.70 4 20 3.55 
POT FRR e ore ncton re SRR to area ee 5.95 5,20 5.70 5505 

( Jan. 1 to Tuite: oO jee ae 5.95 ow) 510) bes 
LOPS eae sAUly Lito ept.o0 eee 6.40 500 6.15 5.50 

| Oct. [toe een 1s aca. 6.65 5.90 6.40 Se 
{0} O Mee ce hoi pik eee Pe eee 6.45 Se 70 6.20 5.55 
{9902 ches ke BR eee peter oes & 7:45 6.70 T20 Go55 
{OD Lees hence eee ene ee eae 6.45 5.70 6.20 Bros) 
1 ODD eat BE an he machetes 5.95 520 5210 5.05 
TORSE Gee = Cee ee has one ee 6.45 ai) 20 S55 


Base ore content (natural state), 1906 and some previous years: Bessemer 56.70, non- 
Bessemer 52.80; 1907 and later: Bessemer 55.00, non-Bessemer, 51.50. 
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4. MAGNETIC PROSPECTING FOR IRON ORE 
By A. L. Parsons 


In preparing the following discussion on prospecting for iron ores by magnetic means, the 
writer has attempted to show certain features that may be of use to the prospector. It does 
not pretend to be a compendium on the subject, nor is a complete bibliography of the work on 
magnetic mapping given. The theory of magnetism is not discussed at all, and formulae for 
determining magnetic intensity are omitted. 

The principles governing magnetic mapping by compass, dip needle, and magnetometer 
have been discussed by Haanel,! Smyth,? and Hotchkiss, Bean, and Wheelwright,? and many 
others. 

In view of the location and development of commercial ranges of iron ore by means of the 
compass and dip needle in Wisconsin and Minnesota, the writer is inclined to favour this method 
as at least a preliminary in a magnetic examination, though he is well aware that both compass 
and dip needle have serious limitations. For the most reliable results this preliminary work 
should be supplemented by a magnetometric survey, so that measurements may be made and 
recorded for three planes. 
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Fig. 36—Clinometer and sight compass combined. The sights may be turned at right 
angles when using as a compass. 


The Compass 


The compass (Fig. 36) consists of a bar magnet suspended on a pivot, so that the point of 
suspension is above the centre of gravity and so compensated as to swing in a horizontal plane. 
By this means the magnetic meridian is obtained. A special type of compass which is provided 
with a sun-dial and is known as the ‘‘dial compass” (Fig. 37) enables the observer to determine 
the magnetic variation within reasonable limits of error, without transit observations. 


The Dip Needle 


The dip needle (Fig. 38) is a compass which is provided with an axis suspended between 
two bearings so that the needle will swing in a vertical plane, and is so compensated that it is 
horizontal in the normal earth field when held in the magnetic meridian. (In using this instru- 
ment it is held so that the needle swings in the magnetic meridian, so that it is first necessary to 


1Haanel, E., On the Location and Examination of Magnetic Ore Deposits by Magneto- 
metric Measurements: Can. Dept. Mines, Canada, Mines Branch. 

eSInVt lig tl, Uso, COL, Olle vevevion ss AN Labbe ll, Ch, 2. 

$3Hotchkiss, W. O., Bean, E. G., and Wheelwright, O. W., Wisconsin Geol. and Nat. Hist. 
Survey, Bull. XLIV, pp. 75-136. 
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Fig. 37—Dial compass, mounted on Jacob’s staff or tripod, used in localities where there 
local attraction and a simple means of determining the meridian is desired. 


Fig. 38—Miner’s or dip compass. The needle is suspended to swing in a vertical plane. It 
records the intensity of the magnetic attraction. 
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locate this meridian by the compass. For rough work the dip needle may be used to determine 
this meridian, but for purposes of record the compass is necessary.) 

The most delicate results are obtained from a needle which, while compensated for the 
magnetic meridian, will give a dip of 90° in the vertical plane at right angles to the meridian. 


The Magnetometer ! 


In the magnetometer (Fig. 39) the compass is so compensated that when held vertically, 
so that the plane of rotation of the needle is at right angles to the magnetic meridian in the earth 
field, the needle will be horizontal. When held over a magnetic body at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian induced by that body, the needle will dip and a measure of vertical intensity 
is obtained. In practice, after the compass (or inclinator) has been compensated, the field 
readings are frequently made with the inclinator alone. 
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Fig. 39—Magnetometer, Thalen-Tiberg (after Haanel). 


Measurements in Three Planes 


With these three instruments, then, there is a means of obtaining magnetic measurements 
in three planes at right angles to each other. Before incurring the expense of diamond drilling, 
it is desirable to have a map showing measurements in all three planes; it is also necessary for 
a correct interpretation of the results to have a contour map and as much geological information 
as can be obtained. 


Interpretation of Magnetic Readings 


The person using results obtained by these instruments should be one who has the requisite 
knowledge to correlate the information so as to minimize the chance of drilling useless holes. 
He must understand the conditions that govern the magnetic phenomena observed, for while it 
is comparatively easy to show the effect of a bar magnet on compass, dip needle, and magneto- 
meter, the problem becomes more complicated when ore deposits which may be multipolar are 
examined. He should also understand that under certain conditions even strongly magnetic 
bodies fail to affect one or more of the compass, dip needle, and the inclinator of the magneto- 
meter, and that the best ore may underlie such an area of balanced magnetic forces. 


1The reader is referred to the most excellent work by Haanel for a complete description 
(Op cit.) 
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Effect of Bar Magnet on Compass 


In order to show the necessity of having readings in three directions, it will be well to con- 
sider what happens when a compass is passed over a bar magnet horizontally and vertically, 
both parallel with and at right angles to the length of the magnet. The position of the magnet 
with respect to the earth’s magnetic meridian has a marked effect on the phenomena observed, 
so that an arbitrary position will be taken with the north-seeking pole of the magnet pointing 
south (Fig. 40). As the compass is advanced from the south, it will point north until Ci is 
approached where the magnetic force of the earth’s field neutralizes the magnetic force of the 
magnet. This is known as a neutral point and the compass is very sluggish. As the compass 
is moved from this point towards N, it will point south; as it passes N, it again points north 
until S is reached, when it points south as far as C2; after which it again points north. 

If the compass is moved along a line parallel with the bar, but at one side, the phenomena 
observed will be the same as for the dip needle, which is next described, but in a plane at right 
angles to that in which the dip needle readings are taken. 
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Fig. 40—Bar magnet showing two neutral points, C; and Cs, two poles, N and S, and area 
of balanced forces, A. 
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Effect of Bar Magnet on Dip Needle 


Now if a compensated dip needle is taken and held in the plane of the meridian, somewhat 
to the south of Ci, there will be a zero reading; but at Ci, there will be a reading of 90°, with the 
south-seeking pole down (negative attraction). Between C, and N, the south-seeking pole will 
dip toward N, and at N it will again point downwards, giving a reading of 90°. Passing from 
N to S the needle will dip toward the nearer pole, and at A will be horizontal. At S the readinz 
will be 90°, with the north-seeking pole downwards (positive attraction). Between Stands 
the needle will dip towards S and will be again vertical at Cy. Beyond C2, the dip will decrease 
until the needle reaches a normal field, when it will again take a horizontal position. 

Now if the compass is held, or in this case the dip needle, so that the needle swings in a 
plane at right angles to the length of the magnet, we will find some point to the south of Ci, 
where the north-seeking pole will point downwards at an angle of 90°. As we approach Cine 
dip will decrease until the needle becomes horizontal. From Ci to N the south-seeking pole 
will gradually dip until it becomes vertical over N. From N to A the south-seeking pole of 
the compass will continue to point downwards, but at A the needle becomes horizontal. Between 
A and S, the north-seeking pole dips at 90°; but between 5 and Cs, the dip gradually decreases 
until it is zero at C2. To the north of Ce, the dip increases until the normal earth field is reached 
when it again dips 90°. 


Effect of Bar Magnet on Magnetometer 


Through the courtesy of Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister of Mines for Canada, a 
Thalen-Tiberg magnetometer was available for comparative work. In the area south of Ci,-a 
zero reading was observed as would be expected for a needle.that is compensated for the normal 
earth attraction in the plane at right angles to the magnetic meridian. At C; it was also hori- 
zontal and acted in the same way as the dip needle when held in this plane. Between Ci and 
N the south-seeking pole gradually dipped, becoming vertical at N. At A the needle became 
horizontal, and as it was carried toward S it again became vertical and after passing S gradually 
gave lower dip, until at C2 it was again horizontal and remained horizontal to the north of C2, 
as would be expected in the normal earth field. 


Measurements by the Three Instruments Necessary in Some Cases 


It is shown by this that at C: and C2 magnetic forces neutralize each other so that the com- 
pass is apparently useless, while the dip needle appears to indicate a pole; but by turning it to 
swing in a plane at right angles to the maximum dip, there is obtained a zero reading which 
utterly disproves the supposition that this is a pole. It will be found, however, that the compass 
readings show a radiation about this point. 

At N and S the 90° dip of the dip needle and inclinator locates these as poles, and the fact 
that the ordinary compass always points its appropriate pole to these two points makes all three 
types of compass of value in locating the poles. 

At A the compass points so as to be parallel with the magnet, which in this case also indicates 
the earth’s meridian, so that its reading is of no value in locating the magnet. If, however, the 
magnet is turned we get a compass variation which is of value. At this point, however, the 
dip needle and inclinator give zero readings. Usually A represents a limited area, but in a 
multipolar field it may assume considerable size and under such conditions the only indications 
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of a magnetic body are the compass variation and the zero reading of the dip needle, when used 
as an inclinator. If at this point a measure of the horizontal intensity is determined by the 
magnetometer, the compass reading is of value. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that neither compass, dip needle, nor inclinator, when 
taken alone, gives full information at Ci and Cs, and it is only when the observations with all 
three are combined that we can recognize the character of these two points. At A the dip needle 
alone indicates the presence of a magnetic body, except when horizontal intensity is measured. 

Between N and C, and S and C> the dips obtained by both dip needle and inclinator would 
lead to the supposition that a magnetic body was below, but the compass disposes of that fallacy. 

In the area between N and A and in that between A and S any one of the three types of 
compass will give results. 

It will thus be evident that in outlining an ore body by magnetic means it is not always 
safe to depend on a single instrument and it is desirable to have three measurements for every 
station. This costs more money, but is probably cheaper than a thousand feet of diamond 
drilling. 

If our bar magnet is held in positions other than the one indicated, certain variations are 
found in the effects upon all three instruments, but sufficient has been said to show that care 
must be exercised in making observations and in interpreting results. 


Magnetic Properties of Crystals 


Further confirmation of the necessity of having magnetic measurements in three planes is 
obtained from a study of the magnetism displayed in crystals, which have their magnetic pro- 
perties arranged with the same definite relation to the axes as is shown for other physical pro- 
perties. 

Very little study has been devoted to the extension of the observations on crystals to the 
investigation of ore deposits. Sufficient is known, however, to show that in dealing with a body 
that has length, breadth, and thickness, it is necessary to have measurements in three directions. 


Fig. 41—Induced magnetic field, showing area lacking lines of magnetic 
force (after Haanel). 


Zero Readings 


In special cases it has been observed that the dip needle gives zero readings. This occurs 
where a flat deposit of magnetite dips so that it is at right angles to the normal earth field.t So 
far as the writer is aware no experiments have been conducted to determine the action of the 
magnetometer over such an ore body, though Haanel shows the same type of field (Fig. 41)? 
and indicates a large area where he states that there are no lines of magnetic force, which would 
insure a zero reading for the inclinator. 


1Broderick, T. M., Econ. Geology, Vol. XIII, pp. 35-39. 
saanel eo). City p.lo. 


Sele). 
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In case the magnet is curved so that we have the horseshoe type, with the poles at the top, 
it is at once evident that the dip needle will give zero readings when held between the poles and 
in the vertical line bisecting the field, but on either side of this line the needle will show a dip 
with the point of attraction above. ‘This point is of importance in prospecting in a folded region 
where the poles may be on hills and the main deposit underlies a valley, and emphasizes the 
necessity of topographic mapping for a final solution of the problem of locating an ore body. 


Use of the Instruments by the Prospector 


In most instances the first indication of a magnetic ore body will be obtained by noting the 
variation of the compass, and many such variations are a matter of record in connection with 
surveys of meridian and township lines. To use the compass as a further help in prospecting 
is perfectly feasible when used on a picket line. The dial compass, however, permits of fairly 
accurate determinations of magnetic variation without a picket line and helps to establish a 
definite magnetic line. Usually the greatest compass variation is slightly north of the ore body, 
though a deposit striking east and west may in certain instances cause no compass variation. 

For the prospector, the dip needle will prove of valuable assistance in locating magnetic 
areas. It should be borne in mind that the compensation of the needle is such that, with the 
exceptions already noted, it gives the least dip when held in the plane of the magnetic meridian 
and points to 90° when held at right angles to this meridian. In some dip needles the com- 
pensation is made by a weight below the centre of gravity which may be sufficient to impede 
the rotation of the needle to the 90° position. 

Having located a strongly magnetic band the prospector should search for an outcrop of 
an iron-bearing formation in or close to this magnetic area. In case the cover is not too deep, it 
will be necessary to trench if an outcrop cannot be found. When a single outcrop can be located, 
the strike and dip of the ore body can frequently be determined, and these taken in conjunction 
with the magnetic readings give great assistance in directing trenching operations. Usually it 
will be found that the greatest attraction is slightly to the north of the magnetic body, and a 
second high reading may be obtained still farther to the north at the neutral point. Between 
the two points of maximum dip, the compass will point in a southerly direction and at the second 
point it will be sluggish and may point in any direction. Usually no ore will be found between 
the points of maximum dip. In certain rare cases where the ore body is flat-lying a negative 
pole may be found, and there may be a 90° dip in a negative direction. Under these circum- 
stances the ore body will lie to the south of the pole, and if a positive pole is found in such a 
deposit it will lie on or near the southern margin. Such deposits are, however, only exposed by 
erosion and are readily accessible for prospecting by other means. 


Searching for Iron Ore in Depressions in Iron Formation 


For rapid reconnaisance work, particularly for deposits that lie under water, the dip needle 
and compass can be used in a canoe and will quickly show areas of marked attraction, but the 
detailed survey must be made in winter on the ice and the drilling, if that should prove desirable, 
will in most cases have to be done in the winter. The Josephine ore body is such a sub-lacustrine 
deposit, and many other lakes are known where pronounced magnetic attraction has been 
observed. Such areas should be carefully surveyed, for the most important deposit of oxidized 
ore in Ontario, the Helen Mine, was located under a lake. 

In the writer’s experience magnetic attraction has been observed frequently in swamps and 
on lakes. This is not often shown in transit surveys, as the stations are usually on elevations. 

In his discussion of the ore body at the Helen Mine, the writer! has demonstrated that the 
oxidized ore was originally siderite and occupied much less space than the original ore body. 
In the shrinking accompanying the oxidation, a hollow was formed which filled with water and 
formed a lake. The drilling of the Josephine has shown another such deposit underlying Parks 
lake. Whether. such deposits are peculiar or are what may be expected in certain depressions 
in the formations that are associated with iron formation, is a problem that must be solved by 
diamond drilling after a careful geological, topographical, and magnetic survey. In the writer’s 
experience the bodies of iron ore that outcrop on an elevation have invariably been low-grade, 
and in his opinion the search for high-grade deposits must be made in depressions along the 
strike of the formation as determined by the outcrops of lower-grade ore. 


Special Readings to be Noted 


The location of two points of maximum attraction gives an indication that the pole of the 
deposit is near the surface, for with deep-seated deposits there will be obtained a resultant of 
the forces of the earth’s field and of the field of the magnetic ore body that will give one position 
of maximum dip instead of two. 

A point of supreme importance in the use of the dip needle is to note the character of the 
attraction, whether positive or negative. When positive attraction gives place to negative, 
with an area of no dip intervening, the probability is that the deposit is continuous. 


1Ont. Bur. Mines, Vol. XXIV, pt. 1. 
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This is rendered certain if the dip needle gives zero readings both in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian and at right angles to it, for the compensation is for the magnetic meridian only. At 
any other place where a zero reading is obtained in the magnetic meridian, a reading of 90° 
should be obtained in the plane at right angles to it. 


Abnormal Conditions Met with in Magnetic Exploration 


Up to the present, it has been assumed that normal magnetic fields are being dealt with, 
but in practice we frequently find abnormal conditions. As a result of faulting the two arms of 
a syncline may result in a multipolar deposit. No general rules can be given for such a case. 
Each deposit furnishes a separate problem. 

Even where we have comparatively simple conditions the formation is frequently so tilted 
that only one of the poles is effective, and an almost complete lack of magnetic data results 
when the deposit is flat and perpendicular to the normal earth field. 


Experience on Lake Superior Iron Ranges 


In considering the application of magnetic measurements to iron ores other than magnetite, 
it is to be noted that all the common ores are weakly magnetic and are good conductors. Fre- 
quently they contain sufficient magnetite so that good results can be obtained by a magnetic 
survey. The possibility of locating a body of pure hematite is, however, more problematical, 
though if magnetite occurs in some part of the deposit information of value may be obtained. 

Hotchkiss! states that, ‘‘In the Lake Superior region it is generally true that magnetic 
attractions of very great strength are not found immediately over large bodies of hematite. 
There are some notable exceptions to this, such as the Chapin mine at Iron Mountain, but it is 
believed that the statement will hold true in a large majority of cases. However, there 1s no iron 
range in the Lake Superior district which does not show at least mild attractions on or near the iron 
formation. These attractions have been in nearly every case of much value in delimiting the range 
and indicating favourable places to explore.’ 

The writer has in a single case observed a pole in a siderite deposit. 


Relation of Magnetic Survey Lines to Ore Body 


The results of a magnetic survey will show an area which in the case of tilted rocks will be 
longand narrow. By some it is called a magnetic line. Near this line will be the more favourable 
place for locating drill holes, and at this stage a knowledge of the geological structure decreases 
the element of chance in locating ore, for this magnetic line is dependent upon the size of the ore 
body and its depth below the surface. Its position with respect to the ore body is also dependent 
on the dip of the ore body, and before drilling every means should be employed to ascertain this. 
If the ore body dips to the north the magnetic line will probably overlie the deposit. If the 
dip is vertical the line wi!l be either directly over the deposit or somewhat to the north. If the 
formation dips to the south the magnetic line will in most cases be to the north of the deposit 
so that all drill holes must be located south of this line. 

In case the deposit is deep-seated and no information regarding the dip and strike of the 
rock is available, this information must be obtained by drilling, in which case two holes from 
one station will give the information, provided one of the holes is vertical. 

In drilling the first hole it is desirable to get all possible geological data such as sequence of 
rocks and the dip, and if ore is encountered the hole should be continued into the underlying 
rock so as to determine its character. Every dollar so spent will be saved by the recognition of 
these formations in later holes, for if one of the later holes is started in a formation that is below 
the ore body, it can be immediately discontinued. In general, vertical holes will be found to 
give the most information. 

In a drift-covered area the striking of ore in the first hole is an accident, even with the best 
information that can be obtained, but with the increased information available with each hole 
drilled, the chances of finding the magnetic body are rapidly increased. 


Use of the Magnetic Surveys 


In summing up, magnetic surveys to give the most reliable data should involve compass, 
dip needle, and magnetometer readings. A magnetic map without compass bearings, or hori- 
zontal intensity, is of little value and will lead to the condemnation of good deposits. The 
geological structure should be known before the final interpretation is made, and the influence 
of high hills of magnetic and non-magnetic material on the magnetic field should be known. 
In the prospecting stage, certain magnetic ores can be roughly determined by any or all of the 
instruments. To prepare for drilling operations requires an interpretation by a man who has 
made a special study of the subject as a whole. It must also be borne in mind that the 
location of a magnetic body by magnetic means gives no indication of the iron content. This 
can only be determined by opening up the ore body by trenching or drilling. Money must be 
spent for this, but unlikely locations may be eliminated by a thorough magnetic survey. The 
most important factor of all, however, is the retaining of a competent man to interpret the 
magnetic maps and correlate these with the other geological data so that drill holes may be 
located with the greatest chance of striking ore. 
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5. METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL 


By Owen W. Ellis 


Iron 


The extraction of iron from the ore is effected in a furnace which is essentially a vertical 
shaft, and which is first completely charged and subsequently replenished with predetermined 
quantities of ore, limestone, and fuel. The process of extraction is continuous; solid material 
is charged at the top of the shaft, and liquid slag and iron are at intervals removed from the 
furnace through openings situated near the base of the shaft. 

The extraction of iron from the ore implies not merely the reduction of metal from the 
oxides in the ore, but also the separation of the metal so reduced from the siliceous and aluminous 
gangue, 

The reduction of iron from the ore is mainly effected by carbon monoxide. The carbon 
monoxide is formed as a result of the combination of oxygen with the carbon of the fuel charged. 
The oxygen is supplied in the form of air which, heated and under pressure, is introduced through 
openings (tuyéres) in the periphery of the shaft at a point just above the crucible wherein the 
liquid products of the operation collect. 

For the separation of iron from the ore it is essential that there be charged into the furnace 
a quantity of flux (limestone) sufficient to unite with the gangue of the ore to form a free-running 
slag and that a temperature be maintained in the furnace sufficient to hold the slag in a fluid 
state. 

The proportions of the elements which pass from the charge into the liquid metal are depen- 
dent upon a variety of factors. 

The carbon content of the iron is determined mainly by the amount of carbon in and the 
temperature of the crucible of the furnace. It is known, in a general way, that a large quantity 
of carbon and high temperatures in the crucible contribute to a high carbon content in iron, and 
vice versa. 

The silicon content of iron is largely determined by temperature and slag composition. 

The higher the temperature of the furnace, which itself is dependent on the fuel content of 
the charge and the temperature of the blast, and the less basic the slag, the greater will be the 
silicon content of the iron. 

Other things being equal, the higher the manganese content of the charge, the greater will 
be the manganese content of the iron. 

It 1s almost always desirable that the sulphur content of the iron be reduced to a minimum. 
The main source of this element is the fuel. Sulphur exists as calcium sulphide in the slag, and 
to keep it there it is essential that the slag be of a basic character. The introduction of man- 
ganiferous ores into the charge is also of value in limiting the sulphur content of the iron. 

Under normal conditions of working, all the phosphorus of the charge will enter the metal. 
When an iron of low phosphorus content is required, ores of low phosphorus content must be 
used. 


CARBON 


The carbon in cast iron may be present in two forms. It may exist in combination with 
iron in the form of iron carbide (FesC), a compound to which the name ‘‘cementite”’ is almost 
universally applied. This compound (FesC) gives the white irons their characteristic appearance. 
Carbon may also occur in the form of graphite, uncombined. The presence of graphite is the 
prime cause of the grey fracture of foundry irons. 

Other things being equal, the greater the total carbon content of iron, the greater will be its 


Sama? , : cementite ; 
fusibility, and the less will be its ———— ratio. 
< graphite 


The total carbon content of iron as it comes from the blast furnace varies from about 2.75 
to 4.25 per cent. That of cast iron, obtained by remelting pig iron in the foundry, averages 
about 3.25 per cent., rarely falling below about 3 per cent. or exceeding about 3.75 per cent. 

The physical and mechanical properties of cast iron are almost entirely dependent upon its 
ane ratio. Foundry practice consists largely in the control of this ratio, which tends to 
decrease under the following conditions:— 

1. As the total carbon and silicon contents of the iron are increased, 

2. As the sulphur and manganese contents of the iron are decreased, 

3. As the rate of cooling of the iron from the fluid state is decreased, and 

4. As the temperature of the solid alloy is raised (the temperatures necessary to effect a 


reduction in the “@c"ut* 

graphite | : 2 , : 
rate at which the ratio is reduced varies directly with the temperature and the time of 
annealing. 


ratio at a measurable rate are in excess of about 750° C.). The 
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cementite : : ees Age ; oy SF : 
Faaohite cee of iron results, within limits, in a decrease in its density, 


hardness, shrinkage, and chilling power, and an increase in its machineability. 


The strength of cast iron is almost independent of the ane ratio. It is determined 


partly by the combined carbon content of the iron and partly by the form and distribution of 
the graphite. 

Other things being equal, an increase in the combined carbon content of iron to about 0.80 
to 1.00 per cent. will result in an increase in its tensile strength. If this content of combined 
carbon is exceeded, a reduction in strength ensues, which terminates only when the carbon is 
entirely in the form of graphite. 

The graphite in grey cast iron occurs in the form of minute plates. These plates are some- 
times flat, but usually are concave. 

In surfaces of cast iron that have been exposed, polished, and finally subjected to micro- 
scopic examination, traces of these plates appear as lines or as arcs of circles (approximately). 
In certain grades of iron, these graphite plates are small and slender. In other grades they are 
large and coarse. In Figs. 42 and 43 are shown, under the same magnification, photomicrographs 
of two samples of iron, which serve to show how great may be the variations in the character of 
graphite in cast iron. 


A decrease in the 


Fig. 42 Fig, 43 
Grey cast iron, unetched, showing differences in character and distribution of graphite 
flakes—magnification, 100 diameters. 


Other things being equal, the coarser the graphite plates the weaker will be the iron. 


: cementite - : : : eer : ay 
The influence of the eraphite T@tio upon the mechanical properties of iron is nicely manifested 


by the results of tests by Dr. Stead, who found that an increase of 0.10 per cent. of graphite may 
reduce the transverse strength of cast iron by about 225 pounds and the tensile strength by 
1,800 pounds per square inch. 

The fact that the tensile strength of cast iron reaches a maximum when its combined carbon 
content is in the neighbourhood of 0.90 per cent., and that this percentage of carbon is about 
that of the strongest steel, has given rise to the suggestion that the grey cast irons may be con- 
sidered as steels wherein graphite is disseminated in the form of plates such as have already been 
described. This opinion has been amply confirmed by the microscopic examination of grey cast 
irons, which have been found to consist of a matrix of steel of the combined carbon content of 
the cast iron, wherein have been generated planes of weakness as a result of the deposition of 
carbon in the form of graphite plates. 

At one time pig iron was graded by fracture. A relationship, unfortunately of no. well- 
defined character, was known to exist between the fracture of iron and its chemical and mechanical 
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properties. Later it was discovered that the fracture of cast iron was to some extent determined 
cementite 


graphite 
that this ratio is dependent upon a host of variables. The fracture of cast iron could at the best, 
therefore, be but a fickle guide to a knowledge of the chemical and mechanical characteristics of 


a given sample of pig iron. It may be said, however, that in a general way, as the total carbon 
cementite 


graphite 
grey, in which the plates of graphite through which rupture of the iron has proceeded are so 
large as to be clearly visible to the naked eye, to a coarse grey, from a coarse to a finer grey, 
from a finer grey to a close grey, from a close grey to a white dappled with grey (mottled), and 
from a mottled to a white. 


by its total carbon content, and to a large extent by its ratio. It has been shown above 


content of iron and as its ratio decreases, the fracture of iron changes from an open 


SILICON 
cementite 

Th graphite 
reaction whereby FesC is changed into 3Fe+C, which ensues as a result of the addition of silicon 
to iron, is generally referred to as graphitization. Silicon varies from 0.20 to 4.00 per cent. in 
cast iron, but rarely exceeds 3.50 per cent. or falls below 0.50 per cent. It is present in cast iron 
in the form of iron silicide, dissolved in the pure iron of the alloy, which within limits it tends 
to render hard and strong. 

The addition of silicon to iron results, within limits, in a decrease in its density, hardness, 
shrinkage, and chilling power, and an increase in its machineability. 

The addition of silicon to white iron results in an almost proportional decrease in the chilling 
power of the resulting alloy up to a limit of 1 per cent. 

The hardening effect of iron silicide is sometimes noticeable when the silicon content of iron 
exceeds about 2 per cent. Hence it occasionally happens that iron relatively hard to machine 
is improved by a reduction of its silicon content. 

The approximate proportion of silicon required in cast iron for various purposes has been 
given by Howe as follows:— 


ratio of iron tends to decrease as the silicon content of iron is increased. The 


Silicon, 
per cent. 
hick t(hentce slow cooling) castines, machinery Castings meat eae eee 1-50 :tor? 25 
Thin hence tast cooling) castings, Ornamental castingss.4) +. .2 ee Up to 3 or even 3.4 
Radiators and castings of similar character which require density of 
Strmeturecandsa low content ol graphite a2... .. fe aceyes em ae ek ee 1.00 tom aS 
Car wheels, which require that the ae ratio may be readily 
sontrolledy pyc chilling spy eee es <. earytec s ts ee ree ee 0.50 to 0.80 


MANGANESE 


Manganese is an important constituent of cast iron on account of its affinity for oxygen and 
sulphur. Such manganese as is present in a furnace (cupola or reverberatory) charge, will tend 
first to react with such oxides as enter the iron (forming oxide of manganese, MnO, which com- 
bines with silica, SiOz), and then to unite with such sulphur as is present in the metal (forming 
manganese sulphide, MnS). The manganese silicate (MnO.SiO2) enters into and forms part of 
the slag which floats upon and covers the molten metal, whether in the furnace or the ladle. 
The manganese sulphide (MnS), on account of its relatively low specific gravity, tends to dis- 
engage itself from the molten iron. If the temperature of the iron be high and the time for 
separation be sufficient, a fairly complete removal of manganese sulphide from the iron may be 
effected. The manganese sulphide, under these circumstances, forms a layer between the molten 
metal and the molten slag. If the conditions are less satisfactory than have been described, 
some manganese sulphide will accumulate in the upper layers of the liquid metal. In castings 
made from such contaminated iron, the sulphide may cause serious trouble in machining; in any 
case its presence conduces to brittleness, or, in other words, a low resistance to shock. 

Such manganese as is in excess of that which combines with oxygen and sulphur, will unite 
with carbon to form manganese carbide (Mns3C) which, entering into solution in the iron, acts 
in the manner which has already been described. Manganese is generally considered to retard 
graphitization. This is true, but this effect does not evidence itself until the manganese content 
is well above that usually present in foundry irons. Hence, though the hardness of iron is 
increased by the addition of manganese, the cause is not usually the retention of carbon in the 
form of cementite. Manganese increases the shrinkage of cast iron. The manganese content 
of good castings generally varies between 0.40 and 0.70 per cent. That of chilled car wheels 
varies between 0.15 and 0.30 per cent. 


SULPHUR 


Sulphur tends to restrain the graphitization of cementite. On this account it increases the 
shrinkage and chilling power of cast iron. It may, therefore, be termed a hardening agent. 
This element should, however, be employed with great caution, if at all, in this capacity on account 
of the objectionable effects accompanying its use. 


*The tread of the wheel requires to be hard, the body of the wheel relatively tough. 
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The presence of sulphur renders molten iron thick and sluggish. Sulphurous iron, therefore, 
requires to be poured at as high a temperature as possible if castings free from blowholes are to 
be obtained. 

Silicon and manganese may be employed to counteract the ill effects of sulphur. 

Silicon, on account of its tendency to promote graphitization, resists the effect of sulphur 
in holding carbon in combination; it does not remove sulphur, nor does it prohibit the shrinkage 
due to sulphur or reduce the tendency of sulphurous irons to crack. 

Manganese reacts with iron sulphide, with consequent formation of manganese sulphide 


and liberation of iron. 
FeS+Mn=MnS-+Fe. 


Manganese sulphide can be removed from iron, as has been shown above. Even when it 
is not removed, its presence in cast iron is fraught with far less serious consequences than is that 
of iron sulphide. 

Sulphur is frequently limited by specification to 0.05 per cent., but in the hands of experienced 
and careful founders as much as 0.20 per cent. can be allowed in certain irons without ensuing 
unsoundness. In thin castings needing great fluidity, the sulphur content should be reduced to 
0.05 per cent., while if castings are to be soft enough for machining the sulphur should not exceed 
0.08 per cent. 


PHOSPHORUS 


Phosphorus combines with iron to produce a phosphide, FesP, which with iron forms a 
eutectic, the presence of which effects a marked increase in the fusibility and decrease in the total 
carbon content of iron. Phosphorus is chiefly of value in increasing the fluidity of iron. 

As the phosphorus content of cast iron is raised to about 0.4 per cent., so is the strength 
of the cast iron enhanced. Further additions of phosphorus appear to have but slight effect 
on the strength of cast iron until the percentage reaches about 0.75 per cent. Above this point 
the alloys are liable to be brittle, and unless fluidity is more important than strength, 0.75 per 
cent. of phosphorus should not be exceeded. For thin castings in general, which are not required 
to be strong, the phosphorus can be increased to 1.5 per cent. or more, but in thin castings 
such as automobile cylinders, which are required to withstand wear and tear, not more than 
0.30 per cent. of phosphorus should be allowed, owing to the slight tendency towards segregation 
of high phosphide irons. When much manganese or sulphur is present in the iron, or if the castings 
Se thin and hence cool rapidly, so that graphitization is retarded, the phosphorus content must 

e reduced. 


MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


A somewhat specialized use of cast iron is found in the manufacture of malleable castings. 
Two malleablizing processes are generally recognized, and the material used is common to 
both processes. It is white cast iron. The compositions recommended as most suitable for 
the two processes of manufacture by the Committee of the Iron and Steel Institute for Foundry 
Practice (1917) are as follows:— 


European process American process 
Type of castings 

Heavy Medium Light | Heavy Medium Light 

fcr cent: Der cent, per -cent,;per cent. per cent, per cent. 
Total combined carbon.|2.8 to 3.5] 2.8 to 3.5 2. GLO 3951255, 803.518 220) t0no.) Deoetor gas 
Silicone ee ne ORO vO 020 cOrOre 0.7 to 0.9/0.4 to 0.6] 0.6 to 0.8 0.8 to 1.0 
Wiarcanese. 2 (owl asean Up to 0.15 Not over 0.40 
SUP DUt eee eee ees Not over 0.35 Not over 0.07 
|edntetsjelslo}@licy 2, Araceae aes Not over 0.20 Not over 0.20 


Castings that are to be malleablized rarely exceed 1 inch in thickness. This limit in thick- 
ness is enforced by the necessity of restraining graphitization by the rapid cooling of the castings, 
wherein the presence of graphite must be avoided. The structure of an iron prior to malleablizing 
is shown in Fig. 44. The carbon present in the alloy is entirely in the form of cementite. 

The extremely brittle white iron castings used in these processes are rendered malleable 
either by removing part of their carbon by annealing them under strongly oxidizing conditions 
(close-packed in iron oxide) 

3 Fe.O3 + C = 2 FesO4 + CO 


or by graphitization of the cementite, which is also effected by annealing. The graphitization 
of tio results in the precipitation of graphite in the form of ‘‘temper’’ carbon (Figs. 45 
and 46). 

Unless annealing of white iron is conducted under neutral or reducing conditions, both 
graphitization and oxidation ensue. In the American process graphitization is what is aimed at; 
in the European process oxidation is the goal. The products of the former process are referred 
to as “black heart malleable castings,’ and are possessed of the structure shown in Fig. 45, while 
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Fig. 45—American malleable. Fig. 46—European malleable. 
Magnification, 100 diameters; Illumination, vertical. 


those of the latter process are known as ‘“‘white heart or steely malleable castings,”’ and are 
possessed of the structure shown in Fig. 46. Black heart annealing is conducted at temperatures 
of from about 770° C, to 840° C., the annealing temperature being dependent on the composition 
of the iron, White heart annealing is conducted at temperatures varying from 840° C. to 880° C.; 
these too are influenced by composition. The time of exposure to the maximum temperature 
varies in very thin work to very heavy work from a few hours to a few days. 


WROUGHT IRON 


At one time the most important product of the conversion of pig iron was wrought iron. 
Wrought iron may be described as a malleable iron which has been aggregated from pasty 
particles of iron without subsequent fusion. It generally contains so little carbon that it 
approaches pure iron in its characteristics. 

Commercial wrought iron is still manufactured, usually by what is known as the ‘‘puddling”’ 
process. The puddling process consists in the application of a number of oxidizing reactions, 
whereby the impurities of the pig iron that form the basis of the process are removed. The 
pig iron for the process is preferable when it shows the following analysis:— 


Demcent. 
(Carbon i cinmiat fotos Smee ie ae 3a 
het C01 veering Gr er eae em oe eee Pe 1-o:to12.0 
Manganeseny.. aaron ae 0.8 


Phosphorus. tas age ee eee 1.0 
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Other elements are considered as impurities and are, therefore, kept as low as possible. 
The use of too pure pig iron involves high cost of process, less weight of product, and frequently 
an unsatisfactory iron (hot short). 

Oxidation of the carbon, silicon, manganese, and phosphorus of the pig iron is effected by 
causing the pig iron to melt down into a fluid bath of slag holding in solution oxide of iron which 
reacts with the elements referred to above and effectively removes them. The direct action of 
the oxygen of the air is small and may lead to a waste in iron. The process of oxidation is effected 
in a furnace of the reverberatory type, the temperature within which at the conclusion of the 
process is less than the freezing point of iron. Asa result the metallic product of the operation, 
almost pure iron, is at its conclusion in a pasty condition. Entrapped in this iron are particles 
of slag which remain permanently entangled in the metal unless it is subsequently fused. These 
slag particles are compressed or elongated when the iron is deformed, and sections of wrought 
iron rod taken in the direction of rolling exhibit the characteristic structure of Fig. 47. In this 
photograph are to be seen the sections of crystals of almost pure iron and of the elongated particles 
of slag which were entangled in it during the puddling process. 


Fig. 47—Wrought iron. Longitudinal section of bar showing influence of roll- 
ing on orientation of slag in groundmass of ferrite—magni- 
fication, 100 diameters. 


Steel 


Of the modern methods of making steel, the open-hearth, converter, electric, and crucible 
processes are the most important. 


OPEN HEARTH 


By far the largest output of steel results from the use of the open hearth furnace, which is 
of the reverberatory type. The furnace hearth is shallow and is usually elliptical in plan. For 
the fusion of the furnace charge heat is derived from the combustion of producer gas and air, 
both preheated by passing them through regenerators. Temperatures as high as 1700° C. may 
be obtained as a result of the employment of correctly designed furnaces and regenerators. 

The furnace hearth may be lined with either acid or basic refractories. 

The raw materials used in the open hearth process include pig iron, scrap iron, scrap steel, 
ore, scale, carbon, lime, limestone, fluorspar and other fluxes, spiegeleisen and other ferro-alloys. 
Pig iron may be charged either in the liquid or the solid state; scrap iron and steel are always 
added in the solid state. The composition of the charge is determined by the nature of the 
hearth, by economic conditions (such as the price of scrap, etc.), and by the methods of melting 
and refining employed. 

In acid practice the furnace hearth is lined throughout with siliceous materials, e.g., silica 
sand. The charge is characterized by its relative freedom from sulphur and phosphorus, the 
removal of which in the acid process is difficult to accomplish. 

In basic practice the furnace hearth is lined throughout with basic materials, e.g., calcined 
dolomite, sometimes mixed with a little pitch or tar. The charge may contain relatively large 
proportions of sulphur and phosphorus, the removal of which is effected in the basic process 
by the addition of lime or limestone to the melt. 

The open hearth process may be considered as occupying three distinct periods. During 
the first of these periods, complete fusion of the charge ensues; during the second, oxidation of 
carbon, silicon, and manganese, and in the basic process, removal of sulphur and phosphorus 
from the melt occurs; and during the third, refining of the steel resulting from the earlier opera- 
tions is effected. 
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In the acid process pig iron and scrap are generally charged. The iron and scrap are so 
introduced into the furnace as to avoid injury to the siliceous hearth as a result of the slagging 
action of the iron oxide that inevitably forms during fusion of the charge. In the basic process, 
pig iron (preferably molten), scrap, ore, and limestone are charged, no restrictions being placed 
upon the phosphorus content of the constituents of the charge. The precautions necessary in 
acid practice to avoid slagging of the hearth by iron oxide are, for obvious reasons, avoided in 
basic practice. 

In both processes partial removal of carbon, silicon, and manganese from the charge is effected 
during the fusion. The almost complete elimination of manganese is frequently effected during 
the first period. Silicon is at the same time partially removed. 

Further removal of carbon, silicon, and manganese, can only be obtained by treatment of 
the charge with iron oxide (ore and scale). This treatment occupies the second period of the 
open hearth process. In basic practice concurrent removal of phosphorus and sulphur from the 
melt is effected by treatment of the same with lime or limestone. 

The elimination of carbon may be halted when the carbon content of the melt is that required 
in the finished steel. Then, after addition of ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon to the melt, the 
furnace may be tapped and the finished steel removed. In basic practice the manganese and 
silicon additions are usually made in the ladle. These additions are necessitated by the oxidized 
condition of the melt, both the manganese and the silicon acting as deoxidizers. The manganese 
is also of value on account of its effect, first, in reducing the harmful effects of the sulphur present 
in the steel, and, second, in refining the grain of the steel. 

In the production of high-grade steel the second period, that of oxidation, is followed by 
that of refining. During the second period a very rapid removal of carbon is at first effected. 
The subsequent removal of carbon is conducted at a somewhat slower rate, and during the third 
period, that of refining, the removal of the last few “‘points’’ of carbon may occupy an hour or 
more. At the conclusion of the refining period, the oxides are practically eliminated from the 
steel, having been absorbed in and retained by the slag. At the same time the carbon content 
of the steel has been reduced to a minimum. Deoxidation of the melt is scarcely needed; never- 
theless, additions of ferro-manganese and of ferro-silicon are usually made. The required 
carbon content is obtained by adding to the steel, either in the furnace or the ladle, pig iron, 
coal, or coke. 


CONVERTER PROCESS 


In the converter process, due to Bessemer (1855), air is blown through molten pig iron, 
and as a result carbon, silicon, and manganese are almost entirely eliminated by oxidation. 

The converter process involves the use of a pear-shaped vessel known as a “‘converter.”’ 
This vessel is mounted on trunnions so that it can be tilted for charging, and for pouring, etc. 
When the vesse! is inclined, the tuyéres, through which air is admitted to the vessel, come above 
the surface of the metal; hence, on cessation of the blast, the danger of metal flowing into the 
tuyéres is counteracted. Air is supplied at a pressure of from 20 to 30 pounds per square inch, 
a pressure that is sufficient to force the air through the molten metal when the vessel is erected. 

The converter may be lined with acid material (siliceous) or with basic material (calcined 
dolomite). The original process involved the use of an acid lining and is on this account referred 
to as the acid Bessemer process. The basic Bessemer, or Thomas, process to eliminate phos- 
phorus from pig iron in the converter, involves the use of a basic lining. 

The two processes are similar in many respects. In both the converter is first heated, 
either as a result of previous operations or by means of a coal or coke fire fanned by the blast. 
Into the hot vessel there is then introduced molten pig iron from the blast furnace, cupola, or 
mixer. In basic practice from 300 to 400 pounds of lime per ton of metal to be blown is thrown 
into the vessel prior to the addition of the molten iron. 

Once the metal is charged, the blast is turned on and the vessel erected. 

A short flame, accompanied by showers of sparks, issues from the mouth of the vessel at the 
moment the blast encounters the liquid iron. This flame increases in volume as the temperature 
of the charge rises, and evidence of vigorous reaction within the vessel is given by the ejection 
from the converter of large drops of molten slag and metal. 

The appearance of the flame, the violence of the ‘‘boil’’ (reaction), and other characteristics 
of the blow at this stage, determine whether the heat being evolved is in excess of that required 
for the successful issue of the process. If the metal is ‘‘hot,’’ addition of cold scrap is made. 

The “‘boil” lessens in intensity as the blow continues. At the same time the flame contracts 
and then disappears almost entirely. The ‘‘drop of the flame’’ marks the almost complete 
removal of carbon from the charge. 

The blow occupies from 8 to 15 minutes. At this stage a marked difference in practice is 
to be observed between the two processes. 

In the acid Bessemer process the vessel is inverted, and to the decarburized melt additions 
of ferro-manganese, or spiegeleisen, and of pig iron are made to give to the metal the desired 
composition. The addition of manganese to the melt is, in most if not all cases. essential. 

In the basic Bessemer process, the blow is continued for some minutes after the flame has 
dropped. During this “after blow’’ the phosphorus is mostly removed. It is necessary on many 
occasions to add more lime to the bath during the ‘‘after blow,”’ the length of which is determined 
by such factors as the composition and the temperature of the metal. 

When the blower is satisfied that the steel is of good quality, the vessel is inverted, the slag 
is removed, and the necessary additions of ferro-manganese and of pig iron are made. 
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The steel in both the acid and the basic processes is poured from the vessel into the ladle 
and finally turned into moulds. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


There are numerous types of electric furnace used in the production of steel. In all, the heat- 
ing effect of the electric current is used to maintain the slag and metal in a fluid state within the 
furnace while the necessary reactions between these two essential constituents of the melt, slag 
and metal, proceed. 

The electric process most frequently consists in the fusion of cold scrap which, when melted, 
is first subjected to the action of a basic oxidizing slag. This slag is high in lime, and by its means 
dephosphorization of the metal is effected. When the phosphorus content of the metal has been 
sufficiently reduced this basic slag is removed and, prior to the introduction of the desulphurizing 
and deoxidizing slag which is next formed, the necessary additions of carbon, manganese, etc., 
are quite frequently made. The removal! of sulphur and the deoxidation of the metal are partially 
effected by the addition of ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon to the metal, the manganese com- 
bining with the sulphur to form manganese sulphide, and the silicon combining with iron oxide 
to form iron silicate. The elimination of sulphur is effected more perfectly, however, by the 
formation of a slag largely composed of silicate of lime. This slag, reacting with sulphur, effects 
its removal from the molten metal in the form of calcium sulphide. By careful operation, the 
phosphorus and sulphur contents of the charge may be reduced to exceptionally low proportions 
and steel of remarkable purity thus obtained. In no other type of furnace is it possible to make 
heat entirely from scrap metal such, for example, as steel and iron turnings, nor does any other 
process offer such possibilities in purification as does the electric process. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL 


The manufacture of steel by the crucible process involves the fusion in crucibles either of 
blister steel or of mixtures in suitable proportions of iron or steel with charcoal or cast iron. 
The higher grades of ‘‘cast steel,’’ such as should be used for tools, are made by the fusion of 
Saad steel, sometimes of a carbon content slightly in excess of that required in the finished 
product. 

The melt is brought to the required analysis by the addition of a small proportion of high- 
grade scrap of somewhat lower carbon content. Inferior grades of crucible steel are made from 
mild steel scrap of open hearth and converter origin. These products, however, cannot compare 
with those made from the material described above. 

The details of the manufacture of steel by the crucible process need not be entered into 
here. Sufficient has been said to make it clear that if the raw materials employed in this process 
are devoid of impurities, the finished product will be characterized by a like freedom, provided, 
of course, that fusion of the charge has been carried out under conditions which have precluded 
the entrance of impurities into the crucible during the melting of the charge. In the higher 
grades of crucible steel, elements other than carbon rarely exceed in amount the proportions 
given below:— 
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Composition and Properties of Steel 


It will have been gathered from the above discussion that steel is essentially an alloy of iron 
and carbon to which proportions of silicon and manganese are intentionally added and in which 
sulphur and phosphorus are present as impurities. 

Pane maximum proportions of the elements present in commercial carbon steel are about 
as follows:— 
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As to the reliability and quality of the steel produced by the processes above described, 
no hard and fast rule can be given; so much is dependent upon the skill exercised in 
conducting the operations involved in these processes. Speaking generally, however, the reli- 
ability and quality of carbon steel varies in order of decreasing excellence in the following manner: 


. Steel made by the crucible process. 

Steel made by the electric process. 

Steel made by the acid open hearth process. 

Steel made by the basic open hearth process. 

Steel made by the acid Bessemer process. 

Steel made by the basic Bessemer, or Thomas process. 


Drie Go 
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The cost of manufacturing steel by the electric and crucible processes militates, however, 
against their extensive use in general engineering work. 

Comparing acid steels with basic steels, it is widely admitted that under general conditions 
of working the former are the more reliable. Assuming that pig iron of the required quality 
is used in the acid process, the risk of obtaining high phosphorus steel is completely eliminated. 
However great is the care of the furnace man, there is yet a risk in basic practice that the product 
will be insufficiently dephosphorized. This danger is more appreciable as the carbon content 
is increased, since recarbonization of the melt frequently leads to its rephosphorization (phos- 
phorus being reduced from the slag). In the manufacture of dead-soft steel the danger of re- 
phosphorization is small. In respect of sulphur and its removal, the basic processes are at an 
advantage in respect to the acid processes; though removal of sulphur in basic practice is some- 
what erratic, removal of sulphur is always effected to some extent. As to the control of carbon 
content, the acid process (open hearth in particular) is more desirable than the basic process, 
since in the latter case recarbonization of the melt must be effected outside rather than within 
the furnace. 

Where high-grade pig, ore, and scrap are used in the basic open hearth, the superiority of 
the basic process over the acid process is unquestionable. 

Comparing converter steel with open hearth steel, there is no doubt that the quality of the 
latter is higher than that of the former. In the first place, a better control of operations is possible 
in the open hearth process. In the second place, there is less risk of super-oxidation of the melt 
in the open hearth process. 

The mechanical properties of annealed carbon steels are dependent on a number of factors. 
Of these, the most important are: method of manufacture and chemical composition. 

That the method of manufacture of steel may determine, to some extent, its mechanical 
properties, has been demonstrated on numerous occasions. Harbord was probably the first to 
show this clearly. The following table, based on his results, will serve to indicate the influence 
of the process of manufacture upon the character of steel:— 


Carbon Content of Steel 


Tensile strength 
Acid Basic Acid Basic 
Bessemer Bessemer open hearth open hearth 
Lbs. per sq..in. pet cent. Memweente per Celt. per cent. 

56,000 eho 0.14 0.11 One 
67,200 0.14 Oh rey 0.18 Oe25 
78,400 ORS 0.27 0.34 0.36 
89,700 O35 0.39 0.41 0.43 
100,800 0.43 0.46 0.48 Oral 
112,000 0.50 OraZ 0.56 (ORS 


This table directs attention to the fact that the strength of steel of a given carbon content 
is dependent upon its mode of manufacture. Speaking generally, open hearth steels are softer 
than converter steels, and basic steels are softer than acid steels. 

The above table also demonstrates the influence of carbon upon the strength of steel. It 
will be seen that increase in carbon content is in every case accompanied by increase in tensile 
strength. It is also found that manganese, silicon, etc., are somewhat similar to carbon in their 
effect upon the strength of steel. 

The strengthening effect of carbon changes with the proportion of carbon present in the 
pure iron-carbon alloys. It ranges from 875 pounds per square inch to 1,150 pounds per square 
inch for each 0.01 per cent. of carbon between the limits 0.00 and 0.70 per cent. The maximum 
stress of commercial steels (untreated) is raised on the average by about 1,000 pounds per square 
inch for each 0.01 per cent. of carbon up to 1.00 per cent. The ductility of untreated steel in 
terms of percentage elongation on 2 inches is reduced by about 0.35 per cent. for each 0.01 per 
cent. increase of carbon content. 

From a microstructural point of view, the steels may be considered as divided into two 
classes: those containing less than about 0.85 per cent. of carbon (mild and medium carbon steels) 
and those containing more than about 0.85 per cent. of carbon (high carbon or tool steels). Steels 
of the former class consist of two constituents: ferrite (almost pure iron holding silicon, etc., in 
solid solution), and pearlite (an intimate mixture of ferrite and carbide of iron, Fes C, cementite). 
The photomicrographs of Figs. 48 to 50 show the uniform increase in the amount of pearlite in these 
steels that ensues on increase of their carbon content. The 0.85 per cent. alloy consists almost 
entirely of pearlite. Steels of the latter class consist of the two constituents, pearlite and 
cementite. The photomicrographs of Figs. 51 and 52 show the proportions of cementite in 
alloys containing from 1.2 to 1.5 per cent. of carbon. 

The presence of pearlite in steels confers upon these alloys the most important property 
of increasing in hardness when rapidly cooled from above certain critical temperatures, which 
are dependent mainly upon the composition of the steels. | With certain critical rates of cooling 
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from above these critical temperatures, full hardness may be obtained. The hardening power 
of steel is almost directly proportional to its carbon content. 

The addition of silicon to pure iron has but little effect upon its ductility. The tenacities 
of the alloys of iron and silicon, however, are slightly in excess of that of iron, the increase in 
maximum stress per 0.01 per cent. silicon being about 125 pounds per square inch for alloys 
annealed at 970° C. Silicon in the proportions usually present in commercial steel may be 
considered to have but little influence upon its mechanical properties. 

The addition of manganese to pure iron is without influence upon its ductility. The tensile 
strength of the alloys of iron and manganese are in excess of that of iron, the increase in maximum 
stress per 0.01 per cent. of manganese being about 90 pounds per square inch for alloys annealed 
at 30° C. above the transformation range. 


Fig 48 Fig. 49 Fig. 50 
Sections of steel showing increase of pearlite with increase in carbon content. 
Pearlite: dark. Ferrite: white. 


Fig. 48—0.33 per cent. C steel (forged). 
Fig. 49—0.60 per cent.’C steel (annealed 850°C). 
Fig. 50—0.85 per cent. C steel (cast). 


Magnification, 100 diameters. 


In pure steels (free from all but the smallest trace of elements other than iron, carbon, and 
manganese), the rate of increase of proportional limit and tensile strength per 0.01 per cent. 
increase of managanese is as high as 230 pounds per square inch for steels containing upwards of 
about 0.75 per cent. of carbon. It will thus be seen that manganese may be expected to confer 
upon commercial steels properties well in excess of those that would be possessed by steels free 
from this element. 

In commercial steels a proportion of manganese is associated with sulphur as manganese 
sulphide. Such manganese as is present in excess of that which combines with the sulphur 
of the steel (the percentage of sulphur as combined being about 1.7 times that of the percentage 
of sulphur present in the steel) is free to excerise an influence similar to that which is exercised 
by manganese upon the pure carbon steels. 

Sulphur appears to reduce the yield point, maximum stress, and percentage elongation of 
steel and to increase its percentage reduction of area and resistance to shock. Sulphur occurs in 
steel in combination either with manganese or with iron. 

Sulphur combines with iron to produce a sulphide, which with iron forms a eutectic, con- 
taining about 30 per cent. of sulphur and melting at a temperature of 985° C. This eutectic 
occurs in iron in the form of ovoids, oval laminae or membranes enveloping the crystal grains. 
It is the prime cause of hot shortness in steel. 
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pbiesod Fig. 52 
Sections of steel showing increase of cementite with increase of carbon beyond 
O73 per cent, 
Pearlite: dark. Cementite: white. 


Fig. 51—1.2 per cent. carbon steel (cast). 
Fig. 52—1.5 per cent. carbon steel (cast), 


Magnification, 100 diameters. 


The compound of sulphur and manganese, manganese sulphide, is, however, free from the 
objectionable characteristics of iron sulphide, and quite appreciable quantities of manganese 
sulphide may be present in steel without serious results ensuing; in fact, the free-cutting proper- 
ties of certain steels are due to the deliberate introduction of sulphur, such steels sometimes 
containing as much as 0.15 per cent. of thiselement. Manganese sulphide is not without influence 
upon the mechanical properties of rolled steels. Ship plates, boiler plates, etc., containing 
manganese sulphide in quantity are weaker transversely than in the direction in which they are 
most extended by rolling. 

The sulphur content’of steels is advisably limited by specification. In structural steel, 
for example, a limit of 0.06 per cent. is usual, in tool steel 0.025 per cent., and so on. 

Phosphorus has a marked effect upon the mechanical properties of carbon steel. Stead 
quotes the following figures for the influence of 0.10 per cent. of phosphorus in steel:— 

Yield limit is raised 5,600 pounds per square inch. 
Maximum stress is raised 5,400 pounds per square inch, 


é 3 h 
Percentage elongation is reduced 0.7 per cent. pee 8). 


area 
Percentage reduction is reduced 1.5 per cent. 

The resistance of steel to shock is reduced as a result of the addition of phosphorus. In 
low-carbon steels not more than 0.10 per cent. is, as a general rule, allowable, though in machine 
stock relatively high proportions of this element are acceptable on account of the improvement 
in machineability induced by the phosphorus. In most cases a limit of 0.07 per cent. is specified. 
In high carbon steels the embrittling effect of phosphorus is quite appreciable, an increase of 
0.01 per cent. in 100 per cent. carbon steel having a marked effect. An upper limit of 0.04 per 
cent., or even less, is considered advisable in tool steels. 


ALLOY STEELS 


Steels which contain silicon or manganese in excess of the amounts specified on page 133, 
and steels which contain elements other than silicon, manganese, sulphur, and phosphorus, 
may be termed alloy steels. Alloy steels may be defined as steels to which elements have been 
added for the express purpose of conferring upon them special characteristics. 
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The manufacture of silicon steels is preferably conducted in the acid open hearth furnace. 
These steels contain up to 4.52 per cent. of silicon, and rarely contain more than 0.50 per cent. 
of carbon. 

The addition of silicon leads to a slight increase in the strength and hardness of steel. It is 
considered to increase the resistance of steel to shock, and on this account is a constituent of 
steels for automobile and railway springs. The silicon steels so used are generally referred to 
as silico-manganese steels, though the proportions of manganese present in these alloys do not 
exceed those present in commercial carbon steels, Typical specification requirements for silico- 
manganese steel bars for automobile and railway springs, are as follows:— 


Automobile | Railway 

springs | springs 
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These steels require special care in their heat treatment. 

Silicon steels of low carbon content and containing from about 4 to 4.25 per cent. of silicon 
are extensively used in the manufacture of transformer sheets. The characteristics of these 
steels are a very low hysteresis combined with a high electrical resistivity. 

A typical analysis of silicon steel for transformer sheets is as follows:— 
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Aluminum, phosphorus, nickel, and tungsten are similar in their effect upon the electrical 
properties of steel, but silicon is, on account of its cheapness, the element most extensively 
employed in this connection. 

It is convenient to distinguish between manganese steels which on slow cooling are possessed 
of the structure of slowly cooled carbon steels (pearlitic manganese steels) and manganese steels 
which on slow cooling are characterized by a martensitic or austenitic structure. The pearlitic 
steels may be considered as containing up to 0.6 per cent. of carbon and from 1.0 up to 2.5 per 
cent. of manganese. The addition of manganese to steel results in a depression of the trans- 
formation range, and this fact should be taken into consideration whenever manganese steels 
of a pearlitic structure are the subject of heat treatment. 

The investigations of Lang have demonstrated that manganese not only increases the 
hardness, the strength, and the hardening power of low-carbon steels, but that it does so without 
impairing the ductility of the steel. Lang has also shown that manganese in quantities up to 
1.5 per cent. at least adds to rather than subtracts from the shock-resisting qualities of annealed 
mild steels. That pearlitic manganese steels of relatively high carbon content (0.60 per cent. 
carbon and 1.25 per cent. manganese) can also withstand shock when thermally treated in a 
scientific manner, is shown by the fact that such steels have been employed with success in the 
manufacture of shrapnel shells of as high a calibre as 13.5 inches. 

Of martensitic steels, those containing from 7 to 8 per cent. of manganese have found 
employment in situations where the austenitic manganese steels are generally used. They are 
cheaper than the austenitic steels, which usually contain from 11 to 14 per cent. of manganese. 
They are, however, much less ductile than the austenitic manganese steels. 

The austenitic steels are those generally referred to as “manganese steel’? and the name 
‘‘loman”’ has been suggested as a suitable title by which to distinguish the low manganese alloys 
referred to above from the 11 to 14 per cent. manganese steels. 

The “manganese steels” are of the following approximate analysis:— 
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These steels are practically non-magnetic and are possessed of a remarkable resistance to 
abrasion. They may be forged and rolled, but are difficult to work. They are also hard to 
machine. The manganese steels are always used in a water-toughened state, water toughening 
consisting in heating the steel to about 1050° C., and quenching it in cold water. 
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Cast manganese steels are used in the lining of rock crushers working at low speeds; in the 
manufacture of car wheels that are to run at slow rates; in the manufacture of frogs, switches, 
and curved rails; of burglar-proof safes and vaults; and, on account of its non-magnetic properties, 
in the cover plates of heavy lifting magnetos. 

Manganese steel has been successfully rolled into rails for railroads, and forged manganese 
steels have also found favour in other fields. 


The manufacture of ‘‘manganese steel’’ is a somewhat specialized operation. 


Chromium steels are manufactured by the same process as the carbon steels. They are 
rarely used in the untreated condition. Chromium raises the transformation ranges of steel. 


The chromium steels may, for convenience, be divided into three classes :— 


1. Steels containing about 0.5 per cent. of chromium, and from 0.50 to 1.50 per cent. of 
carbon. 


2. Steels containing from 1.00 to 3.00 per cent. of chromium, and from 0.80 to 1.00 per cent. 
of carbon. 


3. Steels containing from 12.00 to 17.00 per cent. of chromium, and up to 1.00 per cent. of 
carbon. 


The chromium steels of the first group have somewhat higher mechanical properties than 
the corresponding carbon steels. The steels of lesser carbon content (below 1.00 per cent.) find 
employment in the manufacture of the shoes and dies of stamp mills for pulverizing gold and 
silver ores. They have also been used for chisels. The steels of higher carbon content have 
been extensively employed for drills, files, and saw blades. 

Chromium steels of the second group are used on account of the extreme hardness that may 
be given to them by suitable heat treatment. For ball bearings and roller bearings, steels con- 
taining from 1.00 to 1.60 per cent. of chromium are used. For armour-piercing projectiles, a 
chromium content of about 2.25 per cent. has proved of service. For rolls (for cold rolling 
metals), 2.00 to 3.00 per cent. chromium steels have been used. 

The chromium steels of the third group comprise the so-called ‘‘stainless steels.’’ The 
resistance of these steels to corrosion is reduced by increasing the carbon content. Their chief 
use, at present, is in the manufacture of cutlery, the carbon content of such steel being about 
0.30 per cent. 

Certain of the higher carbon steels of this class have proved of service as valve steels in 
medium hot engines. They are superior in their machining properties to 18 per cent. tungsten 
steel and prove, therefore, of economical value in certain cases. A chromium steel containing 
about 17 per cent. of chromium and 1 per cent. of carbon has been used as a die steel. 

“The range of strength available with ‘stainless steels’ is quite considerable, and, in fact, 
is equal, if not superior, to that obtainable with any other steel.”’ 

The nickel steels are manufactured by the same processes as the carbon steels. Nickel 
lowers the transformation range of steel. 

What is generally referred to as ‘“‘nickel steel” is the 3.5 per cent. alloy, which has proved 
of immense value in engineering work generally. Not only has it found employment in the 
manufacture of machine parts, engine parts, and automobile parts, but important quantities 
have been used with success in the construction of bridges of wide span, such, for example, as 
the Quebec bridge. . 

In the manufacture of automobile parts, 3.5 per cent. nickel steels containing 0.20, 0.30 
and 0.40 per cent. of carbon are employed. 

Low-carbon (0.10 per cent.) nickel steels containing from 2 to 6 per cent. of nickel are used 
in case-hardening practice. 

Austenitic nickel steels (steels containing upwards of 25 per cent. of nickel and of low carbon 
content) are used in limited amounts. Tabulated below are the analyses of certain of these 
steels and the uses to which they are put:— 


AUSTENITIC NICKEL STEELS AND THEIR USES 


Per cent. nickel 


DATOS 2 Pte ee Resistance wire (electrical). 

D4 ERAN ORV er eo Bits, stirrups, spurs, etc. (owing to its resistance to corrosion). 

SON ean. eee ona Boiler tubes (owing to its resistance to corrosion). 

SIC Fi eins ree Pers Invar. (clock pendulums, etc.); coefficient of expansion, 0.0000008 per 
degree C. 

BO Be riety giles a Glau Platinite (substitute for platinum); coefficient of expansion equal to that 


of glass. 
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Tungsten steels are made almost entirely by the crucible process. Three steels of this type 
are worthy of note:— 


1. Three per cent. tungsten steel. This steel, which contains about 1 per cent. of carbon, 
is treated under almost the same conditions as the carbon steels. It may be considered as an 
improved tool steel; it 1s more desirable than straight carbon steel and is able to cut at a higher 
speed. 


; 2. Six per cent. tungsten steel. This steel, which contains about 0.6 per cent. of carbon, 
is used in the manufacture of permanent magnets for electric motors, small dynamos, etc. 


3. Eighteen per cent. tungsten steel. This steel, which contains about 0.65 per cent. of 
carbon, is of value on account of its retention of strength at high temperature. It is used in the 
manufacture of valves for use in the hottest automobiles and aircraft engines. 


The molybdenum steels are very similar in character to the tungsten steels, one part of 
molybdenum conferring upon carbon steel properties approaching those conferred by two to 
three parts of tungsten. The molybdenum steels have not been widely used owing to difficulties 
encountered in their production and also to the scarcity of molybdenum. These steels have 
been used in situations similar to those in which the tungsten steels are employed. 


The simple vanadium steels are somewhat limited in their application at the present time. 
Vanadium is, however, of frequent occurrence in more complex alloy steels. Vanadium is a 
powerful deoxidizer, and its use in this connection has been quite extensive. Vanadium increases 
the hardness of steel, and steels containing about 1 per cent. of the element have been used with 
success in the manufacture of tools. A steel containing about 0.20 per cent. vanadium has been 
employed for constructional purposes. 


Steels to which more than one element is added with a view to modifying their physical 
and mechanical properties are frequently referred to as ‘‘complex’’ alloy steels. Examples of 
such steels are the nickel-chromium, the chromium-vanadium, the molybdenum-chromium, 
and the high-speed tool steels. 


The nickel-chromium or chrome-nickel steels are perhaps the most important of the structural 
alloy steels. Steels containing up to 4.5 per cent. of nickel and 1.5 per cent. of chromium have 
found employment in the construction of automobile and aeroplane parts. 


These constructional steels may be divided into three classes:— 


Class Carbon Nickel Chromium 
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The low-carbon steels of each class are used in manufacture of parts finally to be case- 
hardened; the medium carbon steels are used for shafting and similar parts; and the higher 
carbon steels are employed in the manufacture of such parts as gears, crank shafts, and trans- 
mission lines. 

These steels are almost invariably subjected to heat treatment before use. A wide range of 
properties is obtainable by varying the heat treatment of the steels in each class; a still wider 
range of characteristics is therefore attainable by the use of the whole series. 

Chrome-nickel steels are used in the manufacture of armour plate and of armour-piercing 
projectiles. 

A so-called natural chrome-nickel steel is made from ores mined at Mayari, Cuba. Mayari 
steel contains from 0.2 to 0.7 per cent. of chromium, and from 1.0 to 1.5 per cent. of nickel. 

The chromium-vanadium steels are of recent development. These steels lie within the 
following limits of composition :— 
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These steels are similar in their physical properties to the chrome-nickel steels, but are 
relatively more ductile. 

Chrome-vanadium steels find their largest use in the automobile industry. They are 
almost invariably used in the heat treated condition. 


10 I[.0. 
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The uses to which the chrome-vanadium steels of varying carbon content are put, are 
tabulated below:— 


CHROME-VANADIUM STEELS AND THEIR USES 


Per cent. carbon 


Osl: 1010 25: aernee ieee Case Narcaened pants: 
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crank-pins; automobile transmission 
lines and rear axle shafts. 
. Automobile and railway springs. 
Rolled wheel and tire tools. 


0.45 to 0. 
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The molybdenum-chromium-nickel steels, containing small percentages of molybdenum 
(less than 1.00 per cent.) appear to have a promising future. They have been used with success 
in the manufacture of light engines, crank shafts, and armour plate. Chrome-molybdenum 
steels have also been used with success in the manufacture of armour-piercing projectiles. 
Analyses typical of steels of these types are as follows:— 


Steel for Steel for 
crank shafts projectiles 
joer Came. (oer CaMt. 
Carbo tie aia Mice vere eee ae eee 0.30 O20) 
Manganese. veers. aan eee 0.69 0.80 
Chromitimns + nee ee eee ee 0.98 JENS) 
Moly bdentina see a ee 0.54 0.84 
Nickel Ras ao ta btn eer SWS eee 


High-speed tool steels are all made by the crucible or electric furnace processes. They 
contain, apart from the usual elements, tungsten, chromium, and vanadium, sometimes cobalt; 
and rarely nickel and molybdenum. The carbon content of high-speed tool steel varies from 
0.55 to 0.75 per cent. The tungsten content varies from about 13.0 to about 19.0 per cent. 
The chromium content from about 3.0 to about 5.0 per cent., and the vanadium content from 
about 0.5 to about 2.5 per cent. 

Apart from the use of these complex steels in tools, they have found employment in the 
manufacture of exhaust valves for automobile engines and for dies in extension presses for brass. 
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6. PROGRESS IN ELECTRIC IRON SMELTING AND COST OF 
ELECTRIC SMELTING IN ONTARIO 


By Alfred Stansfield 


I. Progress in Electric Iron Smelting 


The electric smelting of iron ores for the production of pig iron was started experimentally 
about the year 1900 in Europe, and in 1906 in Canada. Its greatest development has been in 
Sweden, where experiments were conducted from 1907 to 1909, and where it has been used 
commercially from 1910 to the present time. Electric smelting has been conducted commercially 
for a time in California, Japan, Italy, and elsewhere; but Sweden and Norway are the only 
countries in which the industry has become firmly established. The success of the industry 
in these countries cannot be explained entirely by the low cost of electric power and other supplies, 
but depends, also, on the existence in Europe of a market in which Swedish pig iron, smelted with 
charcoal from pure ores, commands a high price. In general it will not be possible to produce 
pig iron by smelting iron ore in electric furnaces unless the resulting iron, on account of its greater 
purity, can command a higher price than iron made by smelting the same ores with coke in a 
blast furnace, and it would be necessary, therefore, to find a market for the special qualities of 
iron that could be made by electric smelting. 

In Sweden, electric smelting of iron ores is conducted almost entirely in the Elektrometall 
furnace, a somewhat elaborate appliance with a shaft like a blast furnace and with a system of 
circulation of the furnace gases. This furnace is more economical in fuel and electrical energy 
than other furnaces that have been tried, and it is the only one in regular commercial use for 
the production of pig iron from iron ore; but it is very costly and is not very well suited to the 
production of high-silicon or foundry iron. Iron ores have also been smelted electrically in 
open pit furnaces of the kind that is used regularly for the production of ferro-alloy. These 
furnaces are less economical of electrical power and of charcoal or coke, but they are far less 
costly; they are, also, I believe, more suitable than the Electrometall furnace for the production 
of high-silicon or foundry iron. 

By the year 1921, fifteen Elektrometall furnaces had been built (fourteen in Sweden and 
one in Japan), having a combined electrical power of 54,000 kilowatts, or an average power of 
3,600 kilowatts for each furnace. Furnaces planned and under construction were: four in Sweden, 
six in Italy, two in Brazil, and three in Norway, having a combined power of 50,000 kilowatts 
for the fifteen furnaces. The following table shows the production of pig iron in the Elektro- 
metall and other electric furnaces in Sweden :— 


ean Elektrometall Year Elektrometall Open pit Total 
metric tons metric tons metric tons metric tons 
1908 132 1914 20 O04. ur see a pee, Coe oe 26,854 
1909 302 1915 Ce UN Se 5 an Pee ea 35,075 
1910 890 1916 43,612 Mealy AG 44,782 
1911 5,786 1917 This 9 266 67,059 
1912 1/550 1918 59°176 16,508 75,684 
1913 31,966 1919 57,883 6,587 64,470 


The records show that 10 Elektrometall furnaces, with a combined power of 36,000 kilo- 
watts, had been constructed by the year 1917, but the output during the years 1917, 1918, and 
1919 corresponds to the continuous operation of only 5 furnaces with a combined power of 18,000 
kilowatts. 

Open pit furnaces were used in Sweden during the war for the production of foundry iron, 
but this was mainly by the fusion of steel scrap with carbon, and only to a small extent by the 
smelting of iron ore. 

In California, the furnace that was found most suitable was a rectangular furnace like a 
ferro-alloy furnace, but having a roof and charging chutes for the ore. The product required in 
California was a foundry iron, and it was no doubt for this reason that this simpler type of furnace 
was preferred. The smelting of iron ores in the West was given up about the year 1914, appar- 
ently for financial rather than technical reasons. During the war a quantity of foundry iron 
was made there in an open pit furnace such as is used for making ferro-alloys. 

Pig iron made in electric furnaces in British Columbia and other parts of Canada during 
the war, was mostly ‘‘synthetic pig iron,” that is, iron produced by melting steel scrap with the 
necessary carbon and other additions. : : : 
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II. Cost of Electric Smelting of Iron Ores in Ontario 
INTRODUCTION 


This report is intended to show the probable cost of making pig iron by smelting Ontario 
ores in electric furnaces. 

I was requested by the committee to base the report on the smelting of three different ores: 

1. A hematite ore containing 50 per cent. of iron and with the ordinary siliceous gangue. 

2. A magnetite ore containing 50 per cent. of iron and with the ordinary siliceous gangue. 

3. A magnetite concentrate, such as that from Moose Mountain, containing 64 per cent. of 
iron and sintered or briquetted. 

The committee also furnished me with analyses of Atikokan, Moose Mountain, Magpie, 
and Helen ores, and with coke and limestone analyses, all of which are given on page 151. 

I was not furnished with the cost of the ore, fuel, and other supplies, but was asked to leave 
my estimate in such form that these costs could be inserted to suit any particular locality. In 
regard to electric power, however, I was asked to assume that the cost would be $18 per e.h.p. 
year. 

The estimate was to apply to the cost of making pig iron in a plant of 350 tons per day, and 
the cost of such a plant was also to be given. The kind of pig iron to be made was not specified, 
but I have estimated on the production of a low-silicon iron, suitable for steel-making, and also 
on a high-silicon or foundry iron. I was asked to give my opinion as to the quality of pig iron, 
so made, as compared with the various grades of pig iron that would be made in the blast furnace 
from similar ores. 

No location was assigned to the proposed plant, but I have assumed that it would be at 
some point in Ontario where ore and other supplies could be obtained by water transportation 
and where electric power would be available at a moderate cost. 

In view of the information available with regard to the smelting of iron ores in the Elektro- 
metall and the open pit furnaces, I am of the opinion that the former would be found to be the 
more economical for the production of a low-silicon pig iron, but that the latter would be pre- 
ferable for the production of foundry iron. I have made estimates of the cost of smelting iron 
ores in furnaces of both kinds. 


PLANT FOR ELECTRIC SMELTING 


The proposed plant is to have an output of about 350 tons of iron per day. I shall assum2 
that the product will be partly low-silicon iron, suitable for steel-making or the production of 
malleable castings, and partly high-silicon iron suitable for the grey iron foundry. 

In order to determine the size of the plant, I shall make the general assumption, in view of 
the character of the ores and of the pig iron, that each electric horse power supplied to the plant 
will produce 0.25 long tons of iron per annum. This figure corresponds approximately, having 
regard to the probable load factor, with the consumption of 2,400 kilowatt-hours per long ton. 
On this basis, an average daily output of 350 long tons would need 51,000 e.h.p., or 38,000 kilo- 
watts. These figures will include the lighting and mechanical power needed in the smelting 
plant. 

I have obtained from the A/B Elektrometall of Sweden, through the kindness of their 
American representative,! an estimate of the cost of a plant of the Swedish type having the 
desired output. Their calculation is based on the use of an ore mixture containing equal parts 
of low-silicon iron and foundry iron. It also provides for the use of either coke or charcoal, 
presumably in equal proportions. 

They recommend the installation of seven Elektrometall furnaces, each of 6,000 kw., one 
of which would be held in reserve. They would thus have a total working load of 36,000 kw., 
a figure which agrees with my previous estimate, made independently. These furnaces are 
each provided with eight electrodes of 28-inch diameter and are of the usual Swedish type with 
a high shaft and circulation of the gases, The A/B Elektrometall gives the following estimate 
of the cost of such a plant :— 


ESTIMATED COST OF ELEKTROMETALL PLANT 


Electrical transformers, motors, controls, and low tension conductors.......... $450,000 
Seven furnaces, complete with fan, gas pipes, connections, and refractories...... 700,000 

Drawings, plans and specifications, and operating license, and all miscellaneous 
OPC MCICULE Ae Lee nes, oaaeey eke eee ee mie pi ane Be ee ener ee oe en 285,000 

Excavations, levelling, railway tracks, storehouse for ore, coke, charcoal, furnace 
foundations. 052.4. 41h mw, woh pain Cee oe, ee ee nee nae ae re 140,000 

Buildings: Furnace building ($300,000); crusher plant laboratory, workshop for 
repairs, store» house, -etc™ ($30,000) ou. eae ee eee ee 330,000 
Wravelling cranes anditransporting cievicca) a) ee ee ee 100,000 
Moulds, ladiesxtoolspandanstriments i) ee 60 000 
Ore crushers: s0, Sees a eee ee ei ee 10,000 
Water pipes:and Swaste pipes: 3 a. eee eee oe ee 25,000 
Total See kas Bosc ee ee ee $2,100,000 


‘Frank Hodson, President of the Electric Furnace Construction Co., 908 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia. 
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I have obtained from the Volta Manufacturing Company, of Welland, through the kindness 
of Mr. Robert Turnbull, an estimate of the cost of a plant of the same output, but provided with 
furnaces of the open pit type. 

The plant would contain 10 furnaces of 4,000 kv-a. each, or 40,000 kv-a. in all. The cost 
is very much less than for the Elektrometall plant. 


PolIMATED COSI ORSPEAN LT WITH OREN TPIISRURNACES 


Main building, 456 ft. long, 55 ft. span, with lean-to for transformer room, 456 ft. 


yale tt papprommately s30:O00/Sdt: ftseies crea ee eee Peel a eeks cra oes $60,000 
Nachinesshep puildinevand macniner ys sem cet eee ee tone ee ant, oT 15,000 
Mithtee- phase. 4, OOO kveae transi orinersarey meena ten ee re ie ene lle a ei ors 150,000 
Gontrovequipnien tameters; leu tn a int yes Meta Gas WLS Pe enn ote oe ebrdin es NiSare ola 20,000 
\Neathbetger' Meibqeibinalsinsell dole ec wc wo as CEA rain eRe Oe apap ean ek ies we na 3,000 
ive tension witinsee NCSU DPOLis.e ex emertete ei teen ek hs aie s, 3.e dew seek oes he okt, oe 2,500 
Electrode-equipment complete, meluding regulators. 444, Jo 625 Sanne baw. ees 60,000 
Pg an aWaLciest (pl yeeemm there: cee er Ne Tie ch Meee MAnic a Kote bak sae aerate el 3,000 
erin ewes Hel COMve VOh pies Reece a etch, s oe Oe boas Eee Mee pd artes Dae 4,000 
Hef eUivAe Lene DCCC DINING serar a emmy opt ices fattatis cota ents fala axeReuee ale lo 20,000 
eRe COME CC CTIC a ten wiper Yt eer, eis (crt Reh ewe Magee Sn Seek oii se ee eau ake es 15,000 
PELCIeLONGCLAD CS en cr ny mere rtre tor ea, Ne eles Tee ey ete Ste Rak, & ced Pele ns wean 20,000 
PRE OEIC Licvc Meee et OR (eas te taal a Ph Pn We ee ANC ns reer ee ans de uy ee Sire 17,500 
itisre Ge tora Seed ULD Men tints eran Ooh ait at ent Be ae AM Ee Gud te eta, 25,000 
LUsboriis Ca COLAD LET uw ELSI TLL S Stange peal) Asean areas eee, & oto ee Speen saene dels 35,500 
BE Gia | ie Pace eee ep ana we Semnih ny Ve aulabags ia dt ty a WE WN Mirah Wea $450,000 


Mr. Turnbull considers that with the addition of $50,000 for contingencies, bringing the 
total up to $500,000, the estimate can be safely accepted. 


Comparing the two estimates, it is found:— 


1. The Elektrometall estimate provides seven furnaces, of which only six will be in use at 
once, while the Volta estimate provides merely the number in use. A spare furnace is essential 
to the Swedish plant as a considerable time would be needed for rebuilding or serious repairs 
to a furnace of that type. 


2. The electrical transformers, motors, controls, and low tension conductors in the Swedish 
estimate cost $450,000, while the corresponding items in the Volta plant amount to $85,500. 
The electrical transformers are necessarily more costly in the Swedish design, as they are single- 
phase instead of three-phase, and as they must provide a variable voltage. 


The cost of transformers forms an important part of the whole cost of an electric smeltinn 
plant, and as it is an item for which a definite figure could be obtained, I asked the Canadiag 
General Electric Company for an approximate estimate for this part of the design. 

The plant using open pit furnaces needs 10 three-phase, 4,000 kv-a. transformers, which 
are estimated by the Volta Company to cost $150,000. The Canadian General Electric 
Company quote a price, f.o.b. Davenport works and subject to Government sales tax, of $8,750 
per transformer, or $87,500 for the ten transformers. 

The Elektrometall transformers are more costly for the following reasons: (a) The trans- 
formers are single-phase instead of three-phase. (b) They have taps on the primary windings 
so as to reduce the voltage by steps from 100 to 60. This makes the construction more complicated 
and practically doubles the size of the windings, as the full power must be available at each 
voltage. (c) For the 8-electrode furnaces, which use a double two-phase current, the Electric 
Company advise that it would not be convenient to employ the usual Scott connection, on account 
of the primary taps, and recommend the use of two extra transformers per furnace for changing 
from three-phase to two-phase current. 


The Canadian General Electric Company’s estimate for one 7,000 kv-a. furnace would b2 
as follows :— 


Apel oOhe war sinvle-piince Lransiorimers.atr $0,200 02 vas .as cou be. ceo os ae $24,800 
2 600 kv-a. ‘a Us chk URSIN Ore eee ibe Sete ee aaa ae 5,800: 

$30,600) 
PP ranciOrinaretomeevennt UEMACCs © or my metre fan smadiels Sa 34s lan tars aiub sks 0.8% $214,200 


The transformers for the open pit furnaces have a combined capacity of 40,000 kv-a., while 
those for the Elektrometall furnaces have a capacity of 49,000 kv-a. If we increase the former 
cost in the ratio of 49 to 40, we obtain a figure of $107,000. 

It will be seen that the transformers for the Elektrometall plant would cost twice as much 
as those of the open pit plant for equal capacity. 
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The Elektrometall estimate for transformers, motors, controls, and low tension conductors 
was $450,000. The cost of the transformers was found to be $214,200, and the other items may 
raise this figure to $250,000 or $270,000. 

The information obtained from the Canadian General Electric Company explains in part 
the great difference between the estimates for electrical apparatus in the two plants, but it does 
not fully explain the very high cost of the Swedish plant. 

3. The Swedish furnaces cost $100,000 each, while the Volta furnaces cost $3,500 each, for 
an equal output. The Swedish furnace is undoubtedly far more expensive than the open pit 
furnace, but a ratio of ten times would seem to be a sufficient difference. 

4. The buildings in the Swedish plant cost $330,000, while those in the Volta plant cost 
$75,000. On account of the greater height of the furnaces and of the gas circulation apparatus, 
the Swedish furnace room will have perhaps three times the volume of the Volta furnace room; 
it is probable also that a more substantial building is intended. 

5. In the Swedish estimate there is an item of $285,000 for drawings, plans, and specifications, 
and operating license, which does not appear at all in the Volta estimate. 

In conclusion, without going any further into details, it appears probable that the Elektro- 
metall plant could be built somewhat more economically under Canadian conditions, and that 
the Volta estimate may need to be increased to represent an equally permanent type of plant. 
In my calculations, however, I have assumed that the Swedish plant would cost $2,000,000 and 
the Volta plant $500,000. 


SUPPLIES FOR ELECTRIC SMELTING 


' have calculated the amount of ore, charcoal or coke, and limestone that would be needed 
for the production of one long ton of pig iron from each of the three ores. The calculations 
show the quantities needed for the production of a foundry iron and of a basic iron, using charcoal 
and using coke, and smelting in the open pit and in the Elektrometall furnace. They also show, 
in each case, the amount of slag produced. There are twenty-four separate cases to be cal- 
culated, and I wish to thank Mr. W. R. McClelland, a graduate student in the Metallurgical 
Department at McGill, who did most of the numerical work under my direction, 

The results of such calculations depend very greatly on the precise assumptions that are 
made as to the analyses of the ore, fuel, slag, and furnaces gases. I am, therefore, giving the 
data that were assumed in each case. It will be easy, in any actual case, to modify the results 
in view of the change in the data. 


DATA ASSUMED FOR THE CALCULATION OF CHARGES 
Se ee ee ee eee 
Fe | SiQ2 | AlkOz | CaO | MgO |Fe203 |CO2| CO GS S WASh?) Si 
. Jone vo % % % Ton (none onl 6 Foul Toulave 
lemattes sae 50 10 D, Ge eT eters tn a etek oh Ree rel eee | en 
MEMS Lomitee sie 50 11 22 (eS ea eed Pe re es ene i ee ih 
Sintered concentrate.| 64 4.5 eS [pe hes Np eee We Dale, Po at eee een eet 
DMeslOne seem: ee aes 2 Om aye) OFS P44 Use ae ers eel Tce eee 
OF0) ec tradicy yee ene ein | done ‘| 2 LESTE een ie: Vere ae 1S Oxon ONs | eee 
Gharcoa le Sscce tert | sos tal | aes et me aie eel aan et aM ATS sce ee 
PiOUndiyaIrOll ear Eo bone Leese ewe Te ur NE ey yap ht hin ON Mattia) sf vets 
BasiGironces yee O51) cae teak: (MLS al AM ek etacod IU) sete See ol Ge an eee CPPS Pee a eee aes 
Furnace gases: 
Elektrometall 
furnace: 
TEI Atle Sd ide [hao ee el eae ee ee a SOM OUT oe arte ee eee 
Mapnetite s.: 601. ie aac 5) 1 aoe a eee eee eee 2D sh OD: dct ety hea een ee 
Open pit furnace: 
ELGMma EIUE Joon ave cc Pe cere |e | LORE SOA eee ot age nie a ee 
Map netited: nucle. seloe cael ae Aey che are nea ee | eee ae BO Sete ces eg ee cee 
Slags: 
Coke 
siicteae te ore ME aoe 10 Seba ee PN Pelee ame MM Oc 
FOUDICI; yp ae ee eens Gy ily SUNN cee in nei ou teres Taal Pe Gt 
Charcoal: 
BasiGiat se 4 to 2s ete a 58 10 2 oR TY oes eee Pere (ees Waar he ee ta yd oS 
Pe OUnCr yaar le.) 11 CN A oe ee ee Bee me AR iS 
ES I Sie le S| 
1Fixed, 


*Equal to 0.6 per cent. available base. 


The amount of lime and magnesia in the ores is rather high for a “‘siliceous gangue,’’ but 
it was adopted in view of the analysis of the Atikokan ore, while the Magpie and Helen ores are 
far higher in lime and magnesia. An ore containing only 50 per cent. of iron and 15 or 16 pemcenty 
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of silica would need a very large amount of flux and would be very costly to smelt. The ores 
are supposed to contain 2 or 3 per cent. of moisture. It is assumed that the concentrate has 
been sintered and that the iron is in the form of Fes04._ The limestone represents a mean between 
the Dundas and Hanover stones. 

The relation between the CO and CO: in the furnace gases makes it possible to calculate 
the amount of fuel needed per ton of pig iron. This calculation should be accurate in the case 
of the Elektrometall furnace, which is closed; but in the open pit furnace, fuel may be burned by 
exposure to air at the top of the furnace, and it is impossible to estimate this. The use of unburnt 
limestone increases the consumption of fuel, and this has been included in the calculations. 

The alumina in the slag cannot be controlled with a given ore, and is included in the table 
merely to give a general idea of the analysis; the essential feature being the ratio of lime and 
magnesia to silica. 

In the calculations it is assumed that 98 per cent. of the iron in the ore enters the pig iron. 

The following tables give the results of these calculations together with the consumption 
of electrical power and electrodes and the average daily product in each case. Charges for repairs, 
labour and staff, interest and depreciation, are entered in the table and are explained further on. 


CALCULATIONS FOR ELEKTROMETALL FURNACE PER 2,240 POUNDS 
OF PIG IRON 


Charcoal Coke 
Basic iron Foundry Basic iron Foundry 
iron iron 
CONCENTRATE: 
BSR tke eRe oe ee een ae long tons L52 150 ow 1750 
Tele ae writs Glen yhanee an? ea nb Sey 0.36 0.36 0.31 OL Sa 
Wel isco enh, oe eet? aa. 0.10 0.01 0922 0.07 
Sea gs ae nee cay Cou cere ahe Sse ae Oe Ei Orit 0.24 Dele 
PilectrodeSan pe eo ere aes Ibs. ie aly 13 19 
IOWe TS A ee ae ee ee 1,900 2,100 2,000 2,200 
|ahG OF uote mopeiah een Pima nna rama are cana Oro2 0.36 0.34 0237 
CEO U LAER ee eeaie eee) rome long tons 425 385 400 365 
eee Des ee ae ae be ee wee 
AlOOWEE BMG! GEENIs oo on ok po SoHo og an ; : : 
Interest and depreciation........... 2203 250 2-20) 2,40 
HEMATITE: 
Ore ea te ee eee a long tons 1.95 192 1.94 1592 
PLT cae a eee ae SSL ws AT de Ons? 0.38 Oe35 0.34 
De incre neha ok she Sees oe 0822 0.16 Oe45 nD 
Sl gma eet heroes ONS iil os 0.48 0.44 0.60 O50 
Plectrodedae Seniesa eae ee Ibs. is 20 16 22 
owe hess eer ee ras see ee Pe 2,300 2,500 2,400 2,600 
le pry Cal eet eee teeta. ae hag yskaat ee 0.39 0.43 0.41 0.44 
UTD U bene Me oe rea e long tons 350 320 Si) 310 
een a he eae ang ae ee ee eS? 
AMoyouube Zuatal Geet. on ocaneccauonocee : ; ; : 
Interest. and depreciation. 31°... ps0) Det 2.60 2.85 
M AGNETITE: 
Cee ar SRN aE Seth 0s: long tons 1.94 ee 2 1.94 ih ey 
Poti C lee in Reon At teu 9s et hy 0.36 Og37 0.34 0833 
LLU! eet Pacts en cdiatt a i a2 2 0.08 0750 Oh ZS) 
ol Eee ttt en ee Las A Q252 0.44 0.70 0.54 
BilectrOUcs pee a Gud ee ess Ibs. tS 20 16 22 
Aa heen ye vn aot Ree omen eae 2,300 2,500 2,400 2,600 
NB.) © bags 2208 pin chosen aay ara tea oe proare Wa 0.39 0.43 0.41 0.44 
Outpt See cs pe coe long tons 350 320 330 310 
Ne eta Tae eames ee ee Bae ee 
Vo iber CUI ay EWE! | odo ot a Up oe OatoE ; : 5 ike : 
Interest and depreciation........... pA Dee 2761 7e8 


ee eee 8 ee ee ee ee SS eee 


1 h.p. year at 90 per cent. load factor, equals 5,880 kw-hrs. 
Output calculated on a 50,000 h.p. supply. 

Labour calculated on $715 per daily output. 

Interest and depreciation on $2,000,000, or $877 per day. 
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CALCULATIONS FOR OPEN PIT FURNACE PER 2,240 POUNDS OF PIG IRON 
a ee a a ee a ee eee 


Charcoal Coke 
Basic iron Foundry Basic iron Foundry 
iron iron 
CONCENTRATE: 

WIRE eis Sota CRN a eae long tons 152 1,50 4 P50) 
| VC ce 6 ene St i aie ees I ile g “i, 0.43 0.43 0.38 sam 
|b ae he at ha re ae eae es, ONS 0.03 0.24 0.10 
po ern ch og eae eee aan ee aes C7, Omi2 0226 0.18 
Bléctrodesie tame n ere rie. Os Ibs. Ia) DA 23 29 
IGWelet Sects cou ce, ROG eRe tlh ee 2,100 2,300 2,200 2,400 
SLD ay Calter ap te BESO AS ence 0.36 0.39 OF37, 0.41 
OUutpiitie Sey ene eee long tons 385 350 365 28) 
ee. Plan aha aaah. ues ies ee By on 

A DOUDAIICESTA LC Risto 5h ieee) eee ; : 
Interest and depreciation........... 0.60 0.65 0.60 0.65 

HEMATITE: 
QE a cerstiny nen eek ae long tons 1.94 1°92 1.94 1292 
BUCS hea et Amen tte oe ee lanes 0.46 0.46 0.41 0.40 
Uh Oe Oe me ee eae ic 0722 0.09 0.46 0223 
PAS eg, oy ec eae eae te a 0.48 0.42 0.64 0253 
Electrgdes ete oe kee re ae Ibs. ike) 30 26 oo 
EC welt stones ey pxaarlesc at & htop ei 2,500 2,700 2,600 2,800 
lol yaPe a cru enn ge CO eee tee hen 0.43 0.46 0.44 0.48 
OAS TIAA ES te 0 tea coh Pcie ah long tons 320 300 610 290 
Se ea ar ee Su Phe es ba Reames 2 Remo ee ere a BO 

ADOUL I ADCGSEALE Dt reqs aly tee nae . : ; : 

Interest and depreciation.|........ . Oer0) OMS) 0.70 0:75 
MAGNETITE: 

1: Say eee Fone Ae Ig Bn long tons 1.94 1292 1.94 1792 
hits ay Sees Cheer eee Oe a 0.44 0.44 0.41 0.40 
| URI 5 ge ae eee fee We As O25 0.09 0.49 O25 
Bol E12 Saran Sadar see ey aie oe hae Oxo. 0.44 0.70 0.56 
electrodes sa 07 arene bee Ibs. Dis) 30 26 32 
WED PSU 20 na bear eae ate mons Cas 2,900 2,700 2,600 2,800 
TCP VCa Cais 0 eet pea NP Nt Amey Mae ast 0.43 0.46 0.44 0.48 
CD OU Cee soe tans oh long tons 320 300 61/0 290 
Teta gegen er a ee ae oe ee oa 

AOU AUC ISUATT OF ote. en eee : 4.0¢ ; : 
Interest and depreciation.......;... 0.70 ORES Chae Sato 


ee neni Se NR MT 
Output calculated on a 50,000 h.p. supply. 


Labour calculated on $800 per daily output. 
Interest and depreciation on $500,000, or $219 per day. 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


A large amount of detailed information has been published with regard to the operation of 
the Elektrometall furnace at Trollhattan, and by a study of this it is possible to arrive at fairly 
dependable figures. 

The Swedish company gives data showing the differences between the production of foundry 
iron and basic iron, and between the use of magnetite ores of different percentages of iron. I do 
not find any important difference between a magnetite and hematite of the same percentage of 
iron. The A/B Elektrometall gave me the following figures for smelting a mixture of the three 


ores :-— 
ee a ee eee 
Charcoal Coke 
Basic iron Foundry Basic iron Foundry 
iron iron 
Isilowatt-hours; 05 ceaew eee ee 2,300 2,500 2,400 2,600 


Se ee ee eee eee 
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These figures agree with those I have given for magnetite ores and are 6 per cent. higher 
than the average of my figures. I regard this difference as a factor of safety or as an allowance 
for irregular use of the power, which I have provided for at a later stage. 


Very little information is available with regard to the consumption of power in open pit 
furnaces. The amount will be higher for the following reasons :— 


1. In view of the lower percentage of COz in the waste gases, the carbon of the fuel will 
furnish less heat to the furnace, and, therefore, more electrical power will be needed. This 
difference, even in spite of the fact that more carbon is used in the open pit furnace, means from 
200 to 300 kilowatt hours more in the open pit than the Elektrometall furnace. 


2. The gases escape from the open pit furnace at a far higher temperature than from the 
Swedish furnace, and so take more heat from the furnace. The difference between the two may 
be from 100 to 300 kilowatt hours per ton of iron. 


On the other hand, the Swedish furnace is larger than the open pit, and there is more surface 
from which radiation can take place. 


Balancing the various points, it seems safe to assume that there is a difference of at least 
200 kilowatt hours per ton between the two furnaces, or an average increase of 8 per cent. above 
the Swedish furnace, and this figure has been used in preparing the calculations for open pit 
furnaces. In this connection the American representative of the Swedish company assures me 
that the Swedish furnace is 25 to 30 per cent. better than the open pit, while Mr. Turnbull con- 
siders that owing to the more direct control of the smelting that is possible in the open pit, 
this furnace will use as little power as the Swedish furnace. The figures I have given for the 
open pit furnace are in agreement with data given me by Mr. Turnbull, and are lower than 
I have from other sources. 


Cost of Power 


The committee gave me the figure of $18 per electrical horse-power year. This would repre- 
sent a flat rate for each horse-power contracted for, and in changing from kilowatt hours into 
horse-power years, constancy of the load must be considered. In my Swedish report, 1914, I 
calculated that a single furnace of the Elektrometall type only used 82 or 83 per cent. of the 
power supplied to the plant, the difference representing mechanical power and light in the plant, 
imperfect load factor while operating, and delays for repairs and holidays. Ina large plant with 
at least four furnaces, it is claimed that as much as 92 per cent. of the power can be utilized, but 
for the purpose of this report I have made my calculation on a basis of 90 per cent., and have used 
the same factor for both types of furnace. This means that I have assumed a year of 8,760 
hours multiplied by 0.9, or 7,884 hours in converting from kilowatt hours to horse-power years, 


The “‘output’’ in the tables means the average daily output during the year, on the basis 


of a total supply to the plant of 50,000 horse-power. The actual daily output when there were 
no delays might be 5 per cent. higher. 


Electrodes 
The consumption of electrodes appear to be decidedly higher in the open pit than in the 
Swedish furnace. I have assigned figures to the various cases in the Elektrometall furnace 


and have made a constant addition of ten pounds to these for the open pit operations. These 
figures refer to good quality carbon electrodes which cost about 5 cents per pound. 


LABOUR AND STAFF 


The Volta plant furnished me, through Mr. Turnbull, with the following estimate of the 
labour and staff required for their proposed plant of ten 4,000 kv-a. furnaces :— 


Oaueuser UIace:.o Shiite Pera Vou aris cme tte <b in eae qe evees 90 
> charge men; 3 shifts per ae Sp ON Mena fret 5 Re cs Fant atte Som Str ilfs) 
1 foreman. cas BS ere ee Mencia ON ihe et Re bo ad 
is) yardman, “15 plus. Thi. Oe ge Dati Sie ae AN IE A as 2) 
SLOT EITIAT OP eae rate ath fo tense nine cedars ceaee Ral ans a Sear 1 
Gimachinists,Osplis 22.2.5 3 BA Sie ak oe Re a ne eee nc 8 
CeMel oer Oma Disa geen er mete! ket cen. PAT isin Vata it tevaacomns o aha 4 
SRTOLPE 1a it een es Te at ie ON ek Be ea Se meee 4! bugis eect 
RG CUPVET LIT Ce LICL 2) tee teem rete ne MI ES eal 2) eee e Od aaa 1 
PA aL NTR OEE BORE, 0 ee Re Ne ce oh ae Ne a a D 
ia AD DCESSeamme eae ce rey ae ete ene eo yy abe ) 
DeSter ORES DET mle liSn las ee ee tena ie ee Nac ALN sian tahoe <3 Oho ae es 2 
A GleCLLICIAliS WAS Lich | coeaee tt mere vee Rta Mile rica h, Mohs eas 5 = 
© Olmcelel ewe Sues Se ROM ee ite RAE ck", Sat hin hoe: 6 
WER ETE NGS a Bee ei 8 Ly Oh ie Race tne eis Ae) cei Pa ara ri eae 1 
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For the Elektrometall plant of six 6,000 kilowatt furnaces, I have assumed 4 men per furnace, 
or a total of 72 furnace men, instead of 90, and the remainder of the staff as above, making a total 
of 143. At an assumed rate of pay the daily charge for the open pit plant came to $800, while 
the charge for the Elektrometall plant came to $715, the difference depending on the larger units 
in the latter plant. The cost per ton in each case has been obtained by dividing the total daily 
cost by the daily output. 

The A/B Elektrometall give the following hours ot| abour as required for one ton of iron 
in the following cases :— 


hours 
Basic: CHATCOAL ATOM wey eet ee ree 2,0 
Foundryvacharcoa iron es che wee, eke a ee DD) 
BasiCrcO KE 1FON 7 es Fad wk soci oh Ce ne et ae ae eee en eal 
MOUNT CO KE LOM scien cathe see ne ae Pca ene eR Phe) 


Assuming a rate of 60 cents per hour, we find a charge of $1.20 to $1.38 per ton, which is 
very much less than the above mentioned charges. It probably does not include the cost of the 
officials and the remainder of the staff. 

The Swedish firm give a charge of 30 to 40 cents for ‘‘overhead.”’ I have not included this 
in the tables as it is largely included in the charge I have assigned to “‘labour and staff.’’ Some 
charge should, however, be made for overhead. 


REPAIRS 


A/B Elektrometall gave the following charges for repairs per ton of iron:— 


cents 
Basic-charcoal iron ee 28 ee ee ee ee, ee ee 40 
Foundry charcoal ar6n3 «eas ee oe ee 50 
Basie COKE don Bes So ee ate oe Ne ee rae eee ee 45 
Foundryscokecit ortigs ase. hla eee ee ee ee So 


I have modified these slightly in view of the different grades of ore and have assumed the 
same figures for the open pit furnaces. 


INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION 


In view of the very high cost of the Elektrometall plant, it is essential to include a figure 
for interest and depreciation in making a comparison between the costs in the two plants, I 
have taken interest at 6 per cent., and depreciation at 10 per cent. This amounts to $877 per 
day on the $2,000,000 Elektrometall plant, and $219 per day on the $500,000 open pit plant. 
In each case in the tables I have divided these figures by the daily output. 


COST PER TON OF PIG IRON 


The main items of cost can be made up from the table, The following are given as examples, 
assuming that the 50 per cent. ores cost $4.50 per gross ton, and the sintered concentrate $6.50 
per gross ton; also, that coke costs $8.00 per net ton, and charcoal $15.00 per net ton; limestone 
$2.00 per net ton, and electric power $18.00 per continuous horse-power year. 


EXAMPLE 1,—BASIC TRON, SMELTING HEMATITE WITH COKE IN 
SWEDISH FURNACE 


Oreri OA tonsratep450 perslo nay ete ne one eee $8.75 
Coker 0.35 tone4t:to;perinec congener a Bato 
Limestone; 0:45 tons.at 42: pemnerton. a ee ee 1.00 
Electrodes. 1 G@lbs.tato-cente pen. > se eee .80 
Power, 041 in poyear.at O15c8. mn cia ee he ee ee 7.40 
Repairs Gi a. Se oe ee ee ee ee ee eee 500 
Labour‘and statis, oo 2 eek ete re te ae ce eee 215 
Interestrand depreciation: we. see eee ee 2.60 
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PnP ble biol CG TRON SMEVTING: HEMATITE, WITH) COKE IN 
OPENSPIT-EURNACE 


Oremitos tonsa t p4.o0, Per COM 6 fash uy Gace Gan ee See $8.75 
CovemUrt MCOlS alephocUOlperane’ LOM mise. a a Nee eee 3.65 
Temestomes 0°46. Tons.a ty m2 PeLNeLeLONs wir is. «) 54 eee ate 4 = 1.00 
Pleetrodess 20° lbswatss cents pet OOUnd 4.1 2. 4-5 a eens 130 
PO Were) 441) yee Ved fad Lowel Oo eee eee totes, ee eee eA 7.95 
REPall Se we. fete ie ete eee feed ati Bei) ae OO eM eer .50 
Ea boul and.sta tit aaomemteey at eke aes sole ord Ne en aera 2.60 
Interesrandmleprecia tion tant.) en een eset eee ce oe Sern aaee 70 

CLOCa Liar eee er en coe ae te eee RR ANE ERE sorts $26.45 


The average price quoted for basic blast furnace iron during 1922 was about $24. 


EXAMPLE 3.—CHARCOAL FOUNDRY IRON FROM CONCENTRATE IN 
SWEDISH FURNACE 


Greve len Omonsr ales Oe o UV OET st Ollrtan toe, Rowell sete a an ee eabuec a ie oar aes $9.75 
Wiarcoa le OO lorssa aol opel Tet cCOl erg ey rts eee ete ree. 6.05 
Gimestones ©. Uistonsatep2- UUs per newton mae te Ge ee ee: B02 
electrodes a) (a bseatrcen ts Det pOUNd tr ene ee Ger eee. .85 
ROWwenesoOclspeeyealy a tap LOnmernn ec) Aineteon etree. wad ey tee nee aa 6.50 
FRE Pasi Sree eae noe reed a sets ed A et tee ies ane eee wet Ap en cncontl 45 
IGA DOUTEA TIC total arg ee ene et eens Sree hemes econ se Le 1.85 
Interestta nc. depreciation 1a a beet sere pete ese ree eee 2a00 

TOCA ei eee ete te eae tence ae og ae ede SN St a Ea ETE 


EXAMPLE 4.—CHARCOAL FOUNDRY IRON FROM CONCENTRATE IN 
OPEN PIT PURNACE 


OremizoU Lonsdale sOc50 Dele lO lM wees aerae emma fe trie a os eeee ae $9.75 
Charcoal = U4 srtolisia biol os DeGsteLuLOliees tea eas bay ee eee ee (pps 
[inestones0.03tonSeatse zs pelanlct:lOn anti n vou cn erg ces 07 
Hlectrocdes 2 /slossateo. Cents Per POUld wis ean tors eos 135 
BO wet 0: 59s. DasvCaiga Lim | Onin hee aire tae eg eaten Joe cera acd Ae aaa: (MWe 
|S BEM Re it og Se AE Re Ga ia ce - Pace AR aOR eee CC ele 45 
IEA DOU RATiCISta Umer ee eRe te recent: Cte er fer Perum ee sce ee aah, nes ANY) 
inpercetri nara precisa Li Olem mrs stra ste mae eres Seater is Bee ca es 60 

SLO t ate ero Seared et Seer es LS oh tah RP Ne Bi OATS: $28.62 


The average price for Lake Superior charcoal iron during 1922 was $31.66. 


These examples show that there is very little difference in cost of operation between the 
Elektrometall and the open pit furnace, when the interest and depreciation are taken into account. 
They also show that the operation of an electric smelting plant will be more likely to be profitable 
if a high-grade iron can be made and sold than in the production of an ordinary grade of iron, 


QUALITY OF THE PIG IRON 


Pig iron made in the electric furnace is, in general, superior to iron made from the same 
ores in the blast furnace. 

1. When smelting with coke in the electric furnace, the amount of coke is about 35 per cent. 
of the amount used in the blast furnace, and thus, when ores that are low in sulphur are being 
smelted, the amount of sulphur in the charge for the electric furnace will be less than half of 
that in the charge for the blast furnace. In consequence the resulting pig iron should be much 
lower in sulphur. 

2. It is possible in the electric furnace to effect a more perfect removal of sulphur than in 
the blast furnace, as was shown in the experiments at Sault Ste. Marie, and it may thus be possible 
to produce pig iron of fair quality from an ore that is high in sulphur. In view, however, of the 
high cost of electric smelting, I would not recommend its use for sulphurous ores, but would 
assume that an ore, such as the Atikokan, which has 2 per cent. of sulphur, would be roasted to 
remove the sulphur before being smelted. 

3. When ores are being smelted with charcoal, very little sulphur is introduced with the fuel, 
but the charcoal carries an appreciable amount of phosphorus. In electric smelting, as much 
less charcoal is used, it is possible to obtain a lower percentage of phosphorus in the iron than 
when smelting in the blast furnace. In coke smelting, also, the electric furnace product will be 
lower in phosphorus. 
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4. The electric smelting furnace, particularly the Elektrometall furnace, is very suitable 
for the production of exceedingly low silicon pig iron by smelting with charcoal, as a low silicon 
iron can be obtained without danger of having a high sulphur content. 

5. High silicon pig iron can be obtained with ease in the electric furnace, and for this purpose 
the open pit furnace seems to be the most suitable. 

6. Electric furnace iron is apt to be somewhat low in carbon when compared with blast 
furnace iron, but apparently the carbon is high enough for steel-making or the foundry. 


7. Electric furnace iron is usually freer from oxides and is stronger than similar iron made 
in the blast furnace. 


COMPARISON OF THE OPEN PIT AND THE ELEKTROMETALL FURNACE 


The operating cost of producing pig iron must be lower in the Elektrometall than in the 
open pit furnace, but when allowance is made for the higher cost of the former plant, it appears 
that there is not much difference between the two. The Elektrometall is, however, the only 
furnace that has been operated commercially for any considerable time, and as other types of 
furnace have been tried in Sweden, it may be concluded that for the production of basic iron, 
the Elektrometall furnace is better commercially than the open pit. 

In calculating the cost of operating the open pit furnace, I may have underestimated the 
consumption of fuel, as some may burn on top of the charge; on the other hand, a cheaper grade 
of fuel can be used in the open pit furnace. I have assumed that these considerations will 
balance. 

It should be remembered that the Elektrometall furnace is a finished metallurgical appliance 
which works regularly and quietly, while the operation of the open pit furnace is attended with 
the production in the smelting house of a large amount of flame, furnace gases, and dust, which 
make the operation far more unpleasant. In view of this, the charge for labour should probably 
be relatively higher for the open pit than the Elektrometall furnace. 

The A/B Elektrometall state that foundry iron can be made and that coke can be used in 
their type of furnace, but I would prefer to try the open pit furnace if foundry iron is required, 
and perhaps also when coke is to be used for fuel. 


CONCLUSION 


I have given figures with regard to cost of plant and operating expenses from which the cost 
of electric smelting of iron ores can be calculated. 

The cost of electric smelting is necessarily somewhat high, but in view of the rapid increase 
in the cost of coke for blast furnace operation, the electric smelting of iron ores may become 
commercially possible in suitable localities. 

In view of the high cost of the process, it should be used for fairly high-grade ores, to keep 
the cost as low as possible, and for ores that are low in sulphur and phosphorus, so that a high- 
grade iron will result. It seems desirable to use charcoal instead of coke, if this can be obtained 
at a reasonable cost. 

If conditions are found which make electric smelting feasible, I would recommend that 2 
plant be designed to contain two separate electric furnace installations, one of open pit furnaces 
intended for the production of foundry iron, and the other of Elektrometall furnaces for the 
production of basic iron. I would suggest the erection at first of one Elektrometall furnace 
and perhaps two open pit furnaces. These would be operated under careful control for six 
months or a year so that a full comparison could be obtained of their operation. After that the 
remainder of the plant could be erected in view of the experience gained. 


ANALYSES OF ORE, STONE, AND COKE 


ANALYSES OF ORE, STONE, AND COKE 


The following analyses and other information were collected in view of this report. 


IRON ORES 
Moose Mountain ore 
Helen ore | Magpie ore Atikokan 
raw roasted ore as Natural Dried 
shipped 
per cent. percent: per cent. PeI-eene, per cent, 
LANOY Nes pe Rae ere ne Seg 39.01 50.00 59.85 59.48 63.03 
SULA OES cle one eee (ieaP hs) 8.91 8.68 6.79 7.20 
MN NURIA Tea eran wee ert 159 thao 0.32 0.34 
EE ate eee ines See oe a T2200 hea? oR OU 0.28 0.30 
Met on Gsidier stat ara Lao 2.54 0.24 0.26 
IVManeanescne ct eww so: 2.09 2.48 Ot 0.07 0.07 
SLO Lite we ren: bey tyes Or EAU 0.20 RA 0203 5032 
Pi GSphoblca siete aek 0.016 0.018 ae ala 0.015 0.015 
LEG Deter ere, Bike Lot AE dol See re entra Nou lite wor a obs ht REALE SOS aR cheese eRe eln PUR RR A 
ie CSM a OR eRe ar ae | ORI  aA Aeeepeere a ee OFS L LB palpi tiene reece te cites teen ten 
AEG VORNDUT ATE atone cm nina ee OMG an wee, ne Ce ena ee ere rede faleyetegiay 8 cree oe en a Rein tin a eee 
Ose ror 1OtliliOn pare o1e0 THOT Capes a ame Re ert ee eter cae Ai eal. cia etic eee 
TOIT ULE ore eens aoe ices tae ees eae on HES A OE | i ieee n sane eae 52 OSs tell caisson eae 
LIMESTONE 
Dundas Hanover Algoma 
stone stone Co.’s stone - 
Percent. per cent. per cent: 
SEU et eee eee aed ih rt ae RRR a woe 1.30 40 1750 
iM asa Nit ONL OMCeHE eh wart he inl e ee iL Al 0.30 0750 
Lig W ERs AS esa 5, Aas ed See ape tte Sore ee eee ae 31.00 54.50 33,00 
TRU SWEAR Ee Bo eats Bae bey eile ne IR ae 19.50 0.54 0.80 
SEEM ARG 04 2 ar VOCAL E Coase Cee a I ne O715 O07 Sart ee tiodae eee 
COKE 


Algoma Co.’s 


Hamilton coke, 


Composition of ash 


coke air dried in sample 2 

DEmeGenits per cent per cent. 

Pex CURCAT DOIT a MeeNA nos gn eae keto 88.56 86.62 Silica ee 5.86 

Wolatile mat tetera ee eee) nee 0.96 L216 Alumina and iron 

Oxidemean a. 5202 

Teel goat a TN Sa A 10.48 12.04 Lime gant: 0.70 

SUDO Ute h ea Ce Ae ocean ne, ORS 107 Magnesia... .0.34 

EPIROSIGINOT Lic eee gee es ag Oe, OOH Oe Sede een cw Oe ae ee re Geert ee 0.74 
Moisture 


wie ieaie' el \6. 1d" 5 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLANT DESIGNED BY THE VOLTA COMPANY FOR SMELTING 
IRON ORES IN OPEN PIT FURNACES 


Ten furnaces of 4,000 kv-a. each. Each with three 24-inch electrodes. The furnace shell 
16 feet long by 8 feet wide by 6 or 7 feet high. Placed 40 feet apart, centres. The furnace 
building 456 feet long with a span of 55 feet and a 22-foot rise. A lean-to on one side, 17 feet 
wide, for the transformers. 

The building would be extended 220 feet at one end for a storage and mixing department. 
At the other end a pig-moulding machine would be installed. The molten metal would be brought 
to the machine by an overhead crane, and the pigs would be dumped into cars, or on a dump 
heap. Two 10-ton cranes would be provided for handling the raw materials and the molten 
metal. 

The raw materials are carried by a belt conveyor to overhead bins which discharge at points 
convenient for each furnace. 

A 10-ton travelling derrick and a locomotive are provided for handling the materials in 
the yard. 

The cost of the plant has already been given. 
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7. THE OPEN HEARTH AND BESSEMER PROCESSES OF 
STEEL-MAKING 


By J. G. Morrow 


The Open Hearth Process 


The open hearth process of steel-making is divided into two classes: acid and basic. These 
designations apply to the slags used, which in turn determine the bottom material. Aside from 
the nature of the bottom, the furnace structure is identically the same. 

Briefly, an open hearth furnace may be divided into four parts: the furnace itself, built of 
silica brick, bound with steel stays in such a way that expansion and contraction may be taken 
care of; the regeneration chambers filled with brick, laid in such a way that the hot gases must 
pass through countless small openings; the valves for reversing the direction of the flow of the 
gases; and the stack for carrying away the spent gas. 

In operation, the direction of flow is reversed every fifteen or twenty minutes, so that while 
air for combustion is being preheated in one generator, the products of combustion are giving 
up their sensible heat to the mass of brick work in the other. By this means a temperature high 
enough to meit steel is easily obtained in the furnace proper, the real problem being to so control 
the temperature that the furnace structure itself will not suffer damage. 

In the basic process, which is the predominate one, the bottom is built up of magnesite 
brick, over which grain magnesite is scattered in thin layers, each layer being completely fused 
before the next is added. In acid practice, clay brick and the purest obtainable silica sand are 
used in the same fashion. 

The capacity of these furnaces will run anywhere from 15 to 20 tons for a small foundry 
furnace, and to 100 tons in the case of a modern basic furnace for ingot production. 

A basic furnace is charged with limestone, scrap, and pig iron (or hot metal) in the order 
named. The metallic charge would be roughly 40 per cent. iron and 60 per cent. scrap, and in 
the neighbourhood of ten hours would be consumed in melting and working the heat into shape 
for tapping. In this process, phosphorus is easily eliminated, and iron totally unsuited for acid 
Bessemer work is made into steel far superior to any Bessemer product. While some sulphur 
may be worked out it is a doubtful quantity, and to avoid trouble the sulphur content of the 
charge is best kept within the limits desired in the finished product. 

The acid open hearth, like the acid Bessemer, requires the best raw material. The phos- 
phorus must be low in the iron as it is unaffected by the refining operation, and only the best and 
cleanest heavy melting scrap can be used in conjunction with the iron. 

The chief advantage of either method of open hearth steel-making as compared with the 
Bessemer process, lies in the fact that, barring accident, the metal may be held under observation 
sy me furnace until it is definitely assured that the refining operation has been complete in every 

etall. 

The nature of the acid method is such that it is sometimes considered that a slightly better 
grade of steel is produced than that ordinarily made on a basic bottom. At the end of the acid 
operation, silica from the slag is reduced and goes into the metal as silicon, thereby thoroughly 
deoxidizing the metal in the furnace, while in basic practice no such reducing action can be 
obtained, and deoxidation must be carried on by additions of ferro-silicon, ferro-manganese, or 
other powerful reducing agents. 

The foregoing would not apply to an electric furnace with a basic bottom, as the high tem- 
perature obtainable in an electric furnace permits the use of a reducing slag in the nature of a 
calcium carbide. 


The Bessemer Process 


The Bessemer process of steel-making was patented in 1856, at which time England was 
the leading steel producer of the world with an annual output of 50,000 tons, selling at from 
$250 to $300 a ton. The revolution wrought by the Bessemer innovation is clearly seen when 
the above figures are compared with those of 1882, when the output had jumped to 4,000,000 
tons and the price had fallen to $40 a ton. 

The modern converter used for steel ingot production is of 15 or 20 tons capacity, and will 
convert the above amount of molten pig into steel in about twelve minutes. The vessel is 
mounted on trunnions which permit it to be tipped at will, and it consists of a pear-shaped steel 
shell with a quickly-detachable bottom. This last point is very important as the blast enters 
through small holes in the bottom of the vessel, which is consequently subject to severe erosion 
and must be replaced every twenty to twenty-five heats. In modern practice this change can 
be made in about twenty minutes. 
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The lining of the vessel may be either acid or basic, depending on what the available raw 
materials are, but as the basic Bessemer has found little application, and that only in Europe, 
the acid process in which the vessel is lined with gannister, will alone be considered here. 
Standard Bessemer iron (U.S.) has the following analysis :— 


DeieGenits 
SSULICON Yo, Sek ae a ee ge we ee ee 1.00 to 2.00 
Phosphorus: Jas. ce one eee CE EL hn be ee Not over .10 
Sil pur Asis ose ise ee ena ee Ee ce ee gee Not over .05 


In this process, no sulphur or phosphorus is eliminated, and therefore these elements have 
to be low in the iron. All the heat needed to produce the molten steel is generated through 
oxidation of the silicon, manganese, and carbon in the iron charged, the blast being cold. Pre- 
paratory to charging, the vessel is turned down on its side and the iron poured in. A gentle 
blast is then turned on and the vessel turned up. At this stage care must be exercised or the 
loss in metal, due to slopping, will be heavy. However, after the slag period when the silicon 
and manganese are oxidized, the metal is covered with a heavy viscous slag and the blast may 
be safely increased to its maximum. It is during this stage, known as the boil, that the Bessemer 
process is most spectacular. An intense white flame issues from the vessel as the carbon in the 
iron is oxidized to CO. 

The success of the process lies entirely in the skill of the blower who watches this flame. 
From it he judges the temperature of the metal and the progress of the blow. If the metal is 
too hot, steam is turned into the blast, or scrap thrown in the vessel; if too cold, the vessel is 
tipped so that some of the tuyéres are exposed. This results in complete combustion of carbon 
to CO in the vessel, and raises the temperature. 

When the carbon is eliminated, the flame drops; the vessel is then turned down on its side 
and the blast turned off. The metal is recarburized either in the vessel or ladle and poured 
into ingots. 

The slag mace is essentially a silicate of iron and manganese containing about 50 per cent. 
SiQe, 30 per cent. MnO, and 15 per cent. FeO. It will run about 7 or 8 per cent. of the original 
charge, and the total metallic loss will be from 8 to 12 per cent. 

Owing to the limited supply of low phosphorus iron ore and the introduction of the basic 
open hearth process, the only Bessemer extension in recent years has taken place in an effort to 
speed up the open hearth furnace by preliminary refining in the converter. Remarkable as the 
Bessemer process was, and is, it has been pushed aside by an ever-present demand for quality 
product. 
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IRON ORE DEPOSITS OF ONTARIO 


The iron ore deposits of Ontario are very numerous, but few of those so far discovered are of 
quality and size to permit of the production of large quantities of merchantable ore. 

During the period 1867 to 1888 there was mined in Eastern Ontario half a million tons of 
ore, mostly magnetite, that was shipped to smelters without preliminary treatment except rough 
cobbing. Most of the Helen hematite ore also went directly to smelters from the mine. Aside 
from these shipments, Ontario’s production has been from ore which was necessarily concentrated 
or roasted before being marketed. 

In the following descriptions of iron ore occurrences it will be noted that there are no large 
developed deposits of merchantable ore. Descriptions are given of some promising deposits and 
also of a large number of deposits which are of no present or prospective value except as proof 
of the existence of iron-bearing formations in the several localities. 

The only large developed deposit of merchantable hematite, the Helen, has been worked out. 
Similar ore has been found at the Josephine, but has not yet been developed. 

The siderite deposit that looks most promising is the New Helen. The chief producer of 
siderite up to the present is the Magpie. ‘There are similar siderite deposits at the Bartlett and 
neighbouring properties, in Michipicoten. 

Magnetite deposits are numerous, and many have been worked. The largest developed 
one is:the Moose Mountain, which has received much attention. In Eastern Ontario there are 
several magnetite deposits which are worthy of consideration as sources of ore which could be 
marketed after concentrating and sintering. A larger, but highly sulphurous magnetite deposit is 
that at Atikokan. On the following pages will be found descriptions of many deposits of magne- 
tite. Of those that are high enough in iron, many contain sulphur or titanium in objectionable 
quantities. The Moose Mountain and some of the Eastern deposits are low in impurities, but 
also low in iron and require fine grinding for concentration. 

The descriptions of iron ore occurrences in Ontario which follow are, for the most part, those 
summarized in a report entitled ‘Iron Ore Occurrences in Canada,” published by the Department 
of Mines, Ottawa, 1917. 


A. TRON MINES 
1. ATIKOKAN IRON MINE 


Owners: Atikokan Iron Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. 


The Atikokan iron mine is located on mining locations E10, E11, and E12, on the Atikokan 
river, in the District of Rainy River. A spur 3 miles long connects the mine with the main line 
of the Canadian National railway at Iron Spur, 128 miles west of Port Arthur. 

The Atikokan iron deposits were discovered in 1882 by Jim Shogonosh, an Indian trapper 
in the employ of Mr. G. McLaurin, of Savanne, Ont. The latter interested Messrs. McKellar 
Bros., of Fort William, who applied for and acquired from the Government what are now known 
as mining locations E10 and E11. In 1905 the property was taken over by the present owners, 
the Atikokan Iron Company, Limited, of Port Arthur. 

With the exception of a trench cut across the ore-bearing ridge in 1887, no development 
work was done till 1900, when a tunnel 5 by 6 feet was driven through the hill, a distance of 284 
feet. In 1901, six diamond-drill holes were put down. The tunnel was enlarged in the years 
1907 and 1911. In 1911 and 1912, four additional tunnels were driven into the hill. Three 
exploratory shafts were started in 1912. One was discontinued at a depth of 47 feet, but Nos. 
2 and 3 were sunk 150 and 126 feet, respectively, and from the bottom of each of the latter a 
drift was driven across the ore-bearing zone. Since the completion of this work in 1913 all 
operations at the mine have been suspended. 

Mining operations to supply the company’s blast furnace at Port Arthur commenced in 
1907 when a small output was shipped. The mine was again operated in 1909, 1910, andsko ie 
The total quantity of ore shipped from the mine was 90,680 tons. 

The most conspicuous feature of the Atikokan property is a steep, narrow hill with a length 
of 3,800 feet, a maximum width of 400 feet, and a maximum elevation above the swamp, which 
surrounds it on all sides, of 100 feet. This hill is composed chiefly of dark basic rocks with which 
are interbedded irregularly-shaped, roughly lenticular, overlapping bodies of magnetite, some 
of which are impregnated with sulphides. : 

The irregularities in width and in-chemical composition of the ore lenses are illustrated 
by the following informatiom secured from exploratory working. 
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Tunnel A is the most westerly of those driven in the ore-bearing hill. It cuts 3 lenses of ore 
with widths respectively of 7, 26, and 8 feet. The analyses of the ore in these lenses show the 
following range :— 


Per cent. 
TrQri a eee ie. nan en a Sa, eee Moor ah” nen lavas 
Silicays Sit, Hele tated ee eee meee 49S Stoll 5240 
SOUL PO TTUT ye eRe is ee Meee aed Oe eee 14.9 to 18.80 
PROSDNOLUS sate tice. eee ee eee 0.009 to 0.06 


Tunnel B is located 1,185 feet east of tunnel A. It cuts 6 lenses of ore with widths of 12, 8, 
24, 22, 9, and 5 feet, respectively. The analyses of the ore showing in these lenses range as 
follows :— 


Per cent. 
Loney heGe. Sere Oe uee Men a ae eee ee Eee 45.9 to 59.0 
PLIIGA.. gatas AP ae peat: Satara ae ee tes ane 8.3 to 19.4 
Sil DU tension weenie et te tee ae ia ee EAST ae N ee 
Phos phorisanh seine open eet nek eae. 0.9to 0.85 


No. 1 shaft, 250 feet west of the entrance to B tunnel, was sunk 47 feet in pyritic ore of the 
following average composition :— 


Percent 
Twin ames ct ls odd Gao 'e os aren ag ee eS ei ge ae ee 93233 
SoCal cette veer lun vg sre te ao ite ee rn ee 4.46 
DULpH Ur eee tee oc ee eee ee 19.93 
Phesphorus2t 9:30. <.ee cs te ee ee 0.105 


Tunnel C (the original exploratory tunnel) is 450 feet east of B tunnel. This cuts 2 ore 
lenses with widths of 47 and 42 feet, respectively. The ore shipped from the first-mentioned 
lens was of the following average composition :— 


Per cent. 
hes: va eee eres Ce ae ee ee Oy bre LER 60.00 
SILICA arc gases Sern tha san oe a nN a a eee, Ge 8.50 
SUL pissy aoe teres Seek teat ee Dg a ae ee 201 
UG Sy aS 2 ee GN Cc semester ea Ord 


The average analysis of the ore cut in the northerly lens is as follows:— 


Per cent. 
Rio) Pen rere ena Me Nice Pet ey oes oe Ak Be A Se 47.68 
LNCALA Na ey ae af coce aL ae Set, tO et a ea Week| 
SU] Plier h 2 tas elven pe Ach ae) oe Ree a 2230 
ENOSpDOLUS.. sane ae ee ee ee ee ae ee 0.193 


Drill hole No. 4, located only 40 feet west of C tunnel and dipping north at 45 degrees, cut 
19 bands of ore, only two of which have a greater horizontal width than 10 feet, and thirteen of 
which are less than 5 feet wide. 

No. 2 shaft was sunk 100 feet east of the entrance to C tunnel, and a drift from this at a depth 
of 150 feet and parallel to C tunnel cut 6 lenses of ore with widths of 8, 18, 24, 13, 12, and 9 feet, 
respectively. The analysis of the sections of the lenses cut in the drift show the following 
range :— 


Per cent. 
TPO: peek el Meh ee es en 48.36 to 59.20 
Silane Sceety cue eae, o Ree esis ahr! 8.40 to 18.17 
SULpRU es caer ee ey oe Wie Ae Oe Oe be 0.98to 4.41 
Phosphonisdece eo eee oe eae OL0Gto nals 


Tunnel D located 450 feet east of C tunnel cuts 2 lenses of ore with widths of 40 and 35 feet, 
respectively. The ore mined from the first or southerly one averaged as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Llroniggut capec) (ree ie ae te eee 59.57 
SULLA ecco ht: Ra, cr dt et ae naan an eee Bett 8.41 
Sul ph tire hee Per ue 2 Reet eee ot cae Gere 254.7 
Phosphorus? $ret ses te) oe fe eee ples Sunt vine, Oelel 


The section of the northerly lens exposed in the tunnel is of the following composition :— 


Per cent. 
lrons eer): coat 2 Uh ee. ee oe 59.40 
HLLCE wcu)s S ek oe ae WY elas Sa Std Ro ea ee 8.10 
Sulphur. 2c Sewme ire cg: 2 site EE ee ah CON ae eee 0.61 


Phosphorus gmeeainn sce cle eee ee ee 0.041 
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Tunnel E is located 510 feet east of tunnel D. This cuts 2 lenses of ore with widths of 47 
and 17 feet, respectively, separated by 19 feet of rock, The average analyses of the sections of 


ore exposed in the tunnel are as follows :— 
South lens North lens 


percent. per cent. 
LEGO? ore ee ae ee eo reek: 48.86 56.18 
Siliods¢ seas ee ere ee tt aca 15.90 11.05 
Sulphurigeeeeeere oe ee 12.90 1.97 
PhoOspnoris say cee ape eee eas ele 0.169 0.157 


From No. 3 shaft, sunk at the entrance to tunnel E, a drift was driven northwards parallel 
to tunnel E at a depth of 126 feet. This cut only 1 ore lens, 39 feet wide, the first 35 feet of which 
is of the following composition :— 


Per cent. 
TP Ot er ee ee ee ee Re hae vetten Ds cous Ben eats 48.84 
Siler Sete en ee eee eee ot fs ODE UE ep) 
Sul ph uti Cee tie eres sis ccs Slay 15.80 
PHOspUOKUSE rere te aa eens ee Tek were 5 Staaten 0223 


The ore as exposed in the workings is a hard, dense magnetite, difficult to mine and of a 
refractory nature. Associated with it are pyrite and pyrrhotite in varying proportions, also a 
little chalcopyrite. Phosphorus runs above the Bessemer limit, and nickel and copper are present 
in minute quantities, 

The bulk of the ore shipped was taken from an open cut about 300 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and 60 feet deep, on the south side of the hill at C tunnel. Smaller quantities have come from 
a small open cut at the south entrance of D tunnel, and from exploratory work. 

The average analysis of the ore shipped was as follows:— 


Before After 
roasting roasting 
per cent, per cent. 


TDM cg eMedia ite he, Goce ae ctes en tee 59.85 60. 24 
UTA PR a PT ES me Se ge See 8.68 8.54 
al lina eee ere pk tinel ad ei ts 2.01 0.66 
PHOSPOOLUS a ere nannies mien ee ta 0.11 0.11 
A LIMIN DUR wa ae ak ete ws F Waa loo 
LG serene rg tiene, aan eco eae ate 3.00 Seko 
Mia oie siaae etic aes Sees tte oi ee 2.54 Zoo 
IWAN ADCS Ceres need 8t ene were Aare tee Cait ORaL 
(ODD CRAtee eas ee oe choker Bron hey, 2 0.12 Og i2 
IN tele] Basar see Dante iets Gos we os ala One 
AUPE ATA AU pee Ace tig ge oteas ya seeeye rs Lt meus cd None None 


Because of its objectionable sulphur content, all this ore has to be roasted to prepare it 
for use in the blast furnace. 

The average cost per gross ton of the output of ore f.o.b. cars mine, including a charge of 
25 cents per ton for depreciation, was $1.33. Once underground mining has to be undertaken, 
the cost of ore on cars will be increased, but the operators estimated the cost as low as $1.60 
per ton. 

As regards the quantity of ore available for mining here, there are without doubt several 
millions of tons scattered through the ore-bearing zone. But the ore occurs throughout the enclos- 
ing rock, in bodies that are very irregular both in outline and in distribution, causing the relative 
proportion of rock and ore over a given width of the ore belt to vary greatly within even short 
distances. These considerations made an estimate of tonnage of ore recoverable almost impos- 
sible. In addition, the variable, and sometimes very high sulphur content, a matter seriously 
affecting the value of the ore, would have to be taken into consideration in any estimate of tonnage 
of commercial ore. 

The owners, through the manager, Mr. J. Dix Fraser, furnished in 1915 the following estimate 


of tonnage of ore proven :— 


Low SULPHUR ORE IN SIGHT:— 


tons tons 

(ASS Pop oles tose footleveliy ..eun car ote Petes eh aices 2,453,405 
(2) 150-foot level to bottom of drill holes.......... 2,414,606 

ota oO wostil phi tig Osi wea) ene neni eck ——_—_—_—_—— 4,868,011 

HiGH SULPHUR ORE IN SIGHT:— 

(lw DopiciaiWetosl 50 -foat levels ee acherce cee Ae 2,480,454 
(2) 150-foot level to bottom of drill holes.......... 3,567,018 

Tatar Wiel srl pulit. Oy Gareee teeta Fac ch ——__—_—_—— 6,047,472 


Lea OLEUIL Sion) treme a see emery Sl coe nies 10,915,483 
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In this estimate no mention was made of percentage of sulphur in either grade of ore, but 
it seems that ‘‘low sulphur ore”’ is meant to include ore running up to 6 per cent. sulphur. 

The amount of available ore that will compare favourably in composition with the ore shipped, 
that is containing about two per cent. sulphur, is relatively small. According to one estimate 
there is above the tunnel level about 500,000 tons of such ore, and an equal tonnage of ore higher 
in sulphur. The exploration by shafts, cross-cuts, and drill holes shows an additional large 
tonnage below the tunnel level; but less than half of this is low in sulphur. 


REFERENCES: J. Dix Fraser for Atikokan Iron Company, Port Arthur, Ont., 1914. 
F, Hillé, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Report No. 22. 
A. H. A. Robinson, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 
Annual Reports, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1900-1915, inclusive. 


2. HELEN MINE (HEMATITE DEPOSIT) 


Owners: Algoma Stee! Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


The band of iron formation on which Helen mine is located has a length of 134 miles, and for 
three-quarters of a mile the width averages about 1,200 feet.. It is composed chiefly of cherty 
and granular silica, usually massive but in places slightly banded. In many places it has been 
badly crushed and brecciated. In subordinate quantities there occur segregations of siderite, 
goethite, and hematite, which, exploration has shown, lie exclusively along the south side of the 
range. With the chert, granular silica, and siderite, there is usually associated more or less 
pyrite, and in places, deposits of pyrites of merchantable grade and of considerable size exist. 

The Helen property was acquired in 1898 by E. V. Clergue for the Lake Superior Power 
Company. It wasrapidly developed. A railroad was constructed from the mine to Michipicoten 
Harbour, and shipments began in 1900. 

Helen mine is situated on mining claims Nos. 68 and 69, in the southern part of township 29, 
range XXIV, in the District of Algoma. It is 11144 miles distant by rail from Michipicoten 
Harbour on Lake Superior, where is located the ore dock of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
railway, at which lake vessels of 21-feet draft may tie up. 

This mine has to its credit the largest iron ore production of any mine in the Dominion of 
Canada, the shipments of iron ore from the commencement of mining operations in 1900 to the 
end of 1918 having been 2,823,369 short tons. 

The Helen mine was closed down on April 16th, 1918. Some pyrite was shipped from stock 


piles in 1919 and 1920. 
The total shipments from the Helen mine from the beginning of operations up to 1919 were 


as follows:— 


Short tons 
Hematite. (cae ete on) dno reine ce Pods trae ete IGESO STs) 
PALIN 86 een este at) hom ean eee Oe EN aan eee 43,133 
Py titeSti gee oc ek ee a cee ec eee 51,930 
"TE Otal Onetse teense Se aoe cen ree 2,875,299 
The ore shipped was classed according to iron and sulphur content. | Grade Helen No. 1 


was lower in sulphur than Helen No. 2. Average analyses of ore shipped in 1914 were as follows :— 


Helen No.1 Helen No. 2 


DemGe lig. (ee Get, 
Tron tte See ae eee, ae 56.79 EW thé 
Silica oe ee we ee i anne ce ee Oe ae) 5.90 
DU Lou Ute er ce ee eee ee meee 0.264 0.391 
Phosphorussy, ces sche ee cee: 0.095 0.092 
PAL UUING doe ee ee ee eae 0.90 0.88 
LAINSFA UR oes eee eee 0.24 O73 
MAagTOSIAN yy. fect coe ns oe OF1S2 0.140 
Manga nesea aitipnicteanaat pee eal VaL05 
M O1Sture yee aac ccs ee eee 4.00 4.00 


The owners, the Algoma Steel Corporation, supply the following figures as to cost of ore 
f.o.b. cars at the mine, and prices realized for product at the same point :— 


Cost oF ORE F.O.B. Cars AT MINE, INCLUDING 30 CENTS PER TON FOR SINKING FUND 


Vearencings ine SOC @1 OUD Mme oie. ae. eee $1.93 
do do LOTITO Se ye ae eee ee 195 
do do 1914 ee eee eee PF ies 
do do 1012 ee ee eee 2.69 
do do 1913 ete eee eae S210 
do do 191 er curl hme ae tee Dees 
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SELLING PRICE PER TON F.O.B. CARS AT MINE 


Calendarry cargiQU9 Marne omens Sra tie assure cthnts $3.09 
) Oh er eRe Wha ne ee ee aes 3.00 
do 1 OU Terre ete bee PR ratte an Melee Dai 
do LOT 2peee re RS, rh an nM OR 2.95 
do LOA Gee eee ere es Fins eee 2285 
do ON ee Be ON Ree een tS Fall ie act 2.33 (high sulphur) 


The mine was developed from two shafts. No. 1 shaft, sunk to the sixth level, a depth of 
435 feet, was used for cage and ladderway. No. 2 shaft, started from about the same level as No. 
1 shaft, was sunk as a two-compartment shaft to the sixth level, and as a four-compartment shaft 
to the ninth level at a depth of 651 feet. In 1912, the portion of No. 2 shaft above the fourth 
level was abandoned, and a new incline was driven from there to surface, making the total depth 
of the present No. 2 shaft 821.7 feet. 

Probably about 45,000 feet of drifting, cross-cutting, and raising was done in opening up 
the mine on the eight levels which have been worked. Prior to 1904, diamond drilling to the 
extent of 3,425 feet was done. 

The main ore body lay at the eastern extremity of a small lake called Boyer lake, which has 
been pumped out. In shape the deposit was roughly elliptical, the longer axis, on the upper 
levels, being 700 feet and the shorter 200 feet. As greater depth was reached the major axis 
decreased in length, but at the same time the minor axis increased, with the result that about the 
same floor area of ore existed on each level except the eighth, where it is probably less than half 
as large as on the levels above. The ore body had a pitch of about 60 degrees to the northeast. 
The vertical extent was about 700 feet. 

On the south side, the ore body was bounded by country rock to the fifth level, and from that 
to the eighth by siderite; on the east it merged into lean ore; on the north it was bounded by a 
zone of iron-stained silica, succeeded by brecciated chert; and to the west it was bounded by a 
white to yellowish clayey dike, which, away from the ore body, is really a medium-grained diabase. 
ies dike appears to form the barrier in the iron formation against which the ore body was 

eposited. 

An interesting, though unfortunate feature of this deposit was the presence in it of pockets 
of pyritic sand varying in size from those containing a few cubic feet to others varying from 
30 to 40 feet in their greatest dimensions. These pockets were not numerous on the first level, 
but on succeeding levels the pyritic zone increased in size, thus raising the sulphur content of 
the ore hoisted, and resulting in a large tonnage of ore having to be left unmined. 

To the west of the clayey dike, lay a smaller ore body first picked up on the third level at a 
depth of 280 feet. This has been worked on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth levels. A con- 
siderable proportion of this ore was of Bessemer grade (in marked contrast to that of the main 
ore body), but on the lower levels the ore was badly contaminated with pyrites. 

The upper portion of the ore body was mined in benches, and the ore was loaded into railway 
cars by steam shovels. From track level to the second level, at a depth of 164 feet, the greater 
portion of the ore was handled by milling methods. On the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth levels 
the ore was extracted by underhand stoping methods, pillars being left at intervals of about 
50 feet to support the ‘‘back.’’ On the seventh and eighth levels the ore was won by slicing and 
caving from sub-levels. 

The siderite mine at the Helen property is commonly referred to as the New Helen. This 
siderite deposit has been explored by diamond drilling and by a tunnel. The ore body stands 
nearly vertical. The width at surface ranges from 46 to 272 feet and averages 165 feet. Ore 
is exposed at surface in 13 trenches and cut below by 18 drill holes, aggregating 17,761 feet of 
drilling. It is estimated that ten million tons of ore can be recovered from the part of the deposit 
above tunnel level. There is here also an additional 1,000,000 tons which would be high in 
sulphur. Below the tunnel level, there is several times these quantities of the two grades of ore. 
There is probably 100,000,000 tons in all, of which about 70,000,000 tons will probably average 
less than two per cent. sulphur. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman and A. B. Willmott, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, pp. 152-165. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, p. 187. 
R. W. Seelye, Journal of Canadian Mining Institute, 1910, pp. 121-134. 
Plans and records furnished by Mines Department of Lake Superior Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1914. (George S. Cowie, Secretary.) 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 202. 
Annual Reports, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1900-1915, inclusive. 


3. MAGPIE MINE 


Owners: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation’s Magpie mine is located in the southeast quarter of township 
ship 29, range XXVI, in the District of Algoma. It is connected by a nine-mile spur with the 
Michipicoten division of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway, by which access is had 
to Michipicoten Harbour on Lake Superior, 26 miles distant, and to Sault Ste. Marie, 182 miles 


distant. 
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The claims comprising the Magpie mine property were staked in 1909 on several showings 
of magnetite. Exploration by trenching, stripping, test-pitting, and diamond drilling was 
undertaken the same year, and was continued till the fall of 1910, this work showing the deposits 
to consist essentially of siderite, portions of which had been altered to magnetite. 

In 1910 the sinking of a four-compartment shaft was commenced, and in 1911 the erection 
was undertaken of a roasting plant for the production of a marketable ore from the siderite, 
which had been shown to have an iron content of about 35 per cent., and an objectionable amount 
of sulphur. 

The roasting plant was put in operation in December, 1912, and was operated till October, 
1913, when it was dismantled to be replaced by a plant designed along lines suggested by the 
experience of the previous ten months. The new roasting plant went into operation in May, 
1914, and continued till October 31st, when mining operations were suspended indefinitely on 
account of the depression in the iron and steel trade. In May, 1915, mining operations were 
resumed, and the roasting plant, with some modifications, was again put in commission. 

The Magpie operations were discontinued on March 8th, 1921. Since that time the mine 
has remained closed down. The drifting had been carried 335 feet west and 350 feet east on the 
fifth level. 


Shipments from the Magpie during the years 1913-1921 were:— 


Tons 
LOTS Phe Fe once e aoe eR ee Dr al a Oe eis 2252) 
LOPE erie RR ie Re Ee Pee) Leen ana 109,838 
LO US. ar See ar en ce ee ee 129,722 
1916. fe oe ee ee nee tee ee eee 210 o22 
TOUTES AF. eee ee ee cee ee ee eee 197,561 
1O1 Bee 8 ee ie I oe De lel ee a 168,906 
TOTO. Eee Spats Sees eee ee Ae. ee 189,962 
|S 04 0 Miser ga rg ee tae nn NR Ua La eS 106,241 
RSL i Peet a in at GA Se pyr Sri. 6 Cages 58,401 


The ore in this deposit is a hard, dense, fine-grained siderite, most of which is more or less 
altered to magnetite. The colour varies from pale yellow, through grey, to black, according to 
the proportion of magnetite present. Pyrite is rather plentifully present, always in such an 
amount as to give an undesirable sulphur content. A good proportion of this is scattered in 
small, almost indiscernible grains throughout the siderite, and quite a proportion is in small 
pockets and streaks, the most of these, however, being confined to a zone along the south wall. 

An average of the analyses of 157 samples taken during development of the 1st and 2nd 
levels is as follows:— 


Per cent. 
Leonia godcse erate eee Go aaa te ne eee 36.79 
Elica pmuetesecen iris tails hone ues eae ec a ean eee 5.70 
ULE CH yey cosas ve deaan ae ee nas te Re ee 0.78 
EROSpHORNS = 780 ote or oi cael ea ene eee ee 0.012 
INLANSANESEN aia. 5 eee is Ae, oy Ao ae Oe ZAC On EAD) 
LOfS- ONASTIEIOI:, sabe. to Mee see noe o eee ste la se 


Such an ore, of course, requires calcination and desulphurization before it is fit for blast 
furnace use. 

The other ore bodies are of smaller size and inferior quality, and hence have not been 
explored to any considerable extent. 

The ore bodies stand about in the vertical and have a general east and west trend. They 
are enclosed in Keewatin rocks, greenstone being found usually on the north, and quartz-por- 
phyry schist on the south. 


The following analyses show the average composition of the roasted ore shipped in 1914 
and 1916:— 


1914 1916 
per cent. perf cent. 
[TV O1) < ver ieeecas ola te, a Sens ee A ae ee 50. 60 50.10 
SSH EO Aan es ora, ee me eee 9.39 9.14 
SUL DE Uia,, aces eae ee tee ee ae eae 0.136 
Phosphoruesene. «sen og ee ny 0.011 0.013 
ALUN Ss ithe eA he een eee tae Tee Pe: 
ISIC aon a ae A ee nce cin ee 8.79 7.96 
Magn Gs ia. say eae sate ee a (BAUS 8.04 
Mangan €senwe's ct ie ieee nee ail 2.74 
LOSstbhyseD1tlOn pete get ee ee Nil Nil 


A description of the Magpie roasting plant will be found on page 57. 
The method of mining at the Magpie has been fully described by Mr. A. Hasselbring in a 
paper presented at a meeting of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy in 1917. 
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REFERENCES: E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, p. 113. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1913, p, 106. 
T. F. Sutherland, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1914, p. 124. 
Jas. Bartlett, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 105. 
D. E. Keeley, Porcupine Branch, Canadian Mining Institute, 1914. 
Plans, records, and information supplied by Mines Department, Lake Superior 
Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Geo. S. Cowie, Secretary), 1915. 
A. Hasselbring,; Trans. Can. Inst. Min. Met., 1917, pp. 321-332. 
T. F. Sutherland, Reports of Inspector of Mines, Ontario. 


4. MOOSE MOUNTAIN MINE 


Owners: Moose Mountain, Limited, Sellwood, Ont. 


Property and Location.—The property of Moose Mountain, Limited, includes a number of 
low-grade iron ore deposits in an area of about 4 square miles, which extends from lot 6, con- 
cession III of the Township of Hutton, District of Sudbury, northwesterly for 4% miles into 
lot 1, concession VI, of Kitchener township. The greater number of these deposits are grouped 
around the village of Sellwood. 

Sellwood lies about 25 miles north of Sudbury, its nearest important centre, and is con- 
nected by a short branch line with the Toronto-Port Arthur line of the Canadian National rail- 
way, at Sellwood Junction. A few miles south of the French river, a six-mile spur from the main 
line of the Canadian Nati>ra! has been constructed to Key inlet on the Georgian bay, making 
a rail haul from Sellwood to Key Harbour of 82 miles. 


History.—Although the existence of deposits of banded iron formation here had been known 
since the early nineties, it was only in 1901 that exploration of these works was undertaken, The 
first development work was done in 1906, on No. 1 deposit, and during 1907 a small crushing plant 
was installed at that point. The first shipment was made in 1908 when railway communication 
was established. The unfavourable reception this ore was accorded because of its low iron content, 
led to the installation early in 1909 of a magnetic cobbing plant. Sufficient success attended 
the cobbing process to induce the owners to erect an enlarged cobbing plant, which was completed 
in 1910. The enlarged plant was in operation from August, 1910, to May, 1911, when it was 
closed down owing to unsatisfactory market conditions and complaints made by the buyers 
that the ore contained too high a percentage of fines. It was, therefore, necessary to screen 
the ore before further shipment could be made. This resulted in a considerable loss of magne- 
tite in the fines. 

The cobbing plant was put in operation again in 1912, and was operated until June, 1914. 
The fines from this plant since 1912 have been taken care of in a Gr6éndal concentrating and 
briquetting plant, erected that year for the purpose of treating the low-grade siliceous ore com- 
prising the major proportion of the company’s ore reserves. Experimental operations have 
been carried on intermittently at this point since 1912. 

Mining operations were resumed in May, 1916, and additional plant was installed. This 
included a briquette press in which the concentrates were made into large briquettes about the 
size of ordinary building brick and weighing about 71% pounds. 

Operations continued in 1918, when 54,291 tons of ore were raised and 26,385 tons of briquettes 
made and shipped. Additional plant was added, and, in 1919, the output was 38,099 tons of 
briquettes. The mine and mill were closed down on November 29th, 1920, since which time the 
only shipments have been from the stock piles. An account of the treatment of Moose Mountain 
briquettes in the blast furnace will be found in Chapter XII of this report. 


Ore Deposits —The ore deposits lie in a series of metamorphic schists of Archean age, the 
chief constituents of which are hornblende, chlorite, feldspar, and quartz. The more basic 
members of this series are prevailingly dark green in colour, owing to the large amount of horn- 
blende and chlorite present; while others, chiefly made up of feldspar and quartz, are of a lighter 
colour. The deposits have been upturned, faulted, and folded together with these schists; their 
general strike and dip being, therefore, conformable to that of the latter, which generally is in 
a northwesterly direction, with a dip varying from 70 to 85 degrees towards the east. Locally, 
however, where the folding. has been very intense, marked divergences in strike and dip fre- 
quently occur. 

The existence of 11 ore deposits of all grades has been established by surface and diamond- 
drill exploration and by magnetometric survey. These are divisible into two classes or types:— 


Type A (including deposits Nos. 1 and 5) consisting of magnetite associated with horn- 
blende, pyroxene, and epidote. 
Type B (including all deposits except Nos. 1 and 5) consisting of fine-grained siliceous 
magnetite interbanded with siliceous material of both cherty and quartzitic 
texture. 


Because of their irregular mineralogical composition, it is almost impossible to state what 
is the average iron content of deposits of type A. From them it has, however, been demonstrated 
by operations extending over a period of several years, that there can be secured by magnetic cob- 
bing a non-Bessemer concentrate running about 55 per cent. iron. A study of the figures cover- 
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ing ore mined and milled for a two-year period shows that of the ore mined, concentrates con- 
stituted 64.3 per cent., dust 10.8 per cent., and tails 24.9 per cent. These figures taken in 
conjunction with the analysis of the three products, indicate that the average iron content of 
the ore mined was 43.2 per cent. 

Deposits of type B average about 37 per cent. iron, 45 per cent. silica, and 0.055 per cent. 
phosphorus 

Details as to yearly shipments of concentrates (which total 323,049 gross tons to the end 
of 1915), and average analyses, cost, and selling price of the same, are shown in the following 
statement :— 

YEARLY SHIPMENTS OF CONCENTRATES, 1908-1914 


IVICA eee s awk ohece) hater ak 8 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 

Shipments etoss tonsa. sn 2,00 16120199 8 154 6,749 | 49,339 | 95,518 23,334 

ANALYSIS: % % % % 
LEOR Aho aes Me es ee ss on45 342007 eee 54.30 55.5 54545 
SiliGacyen ees ee ee ee Pn ee 12507 1429 Saeeree 14.54 14515 14.55 
MOULD U hee tate: cote ca ene eee O20 7415 805029 serene 0.031 0.027 0.036 
Phosphorus: nee ee 0.107 OF 091 ar 0.099 0.099 OS105 
Aluimitia eevee) pees en eee 15S 15025 selene 4283 2e03 2.09 
[SUING eres SoU a ee er ae ee OLE SSO le eames 3297 526 4.00 
IM Aeriesiat ete eee tee | Sees oe Se OS eee aes 3.04 3.06 es) 
Manganese: ones ae | ook eee 0.09 OFOOeoe eee 0.07 0.08 0.07 
(oss by tonitlonomr se ieee. kee OF03 2 1ae eee 0.48 0.42 O2WS 
(Cost £.0:0, Cars Min Grae 4) os ce tat || cere dy tle tee Mee eer ee ee $1.6488 | $1.7955 
Selling price f.o.b. cars 

he ener ae eens P22 OU Ne S251 0 sao e 85 ae as 5 sis es) $2.25 $1.90 


The cost given for 1913 and 1914 includes exploration and development during the interval 
under consideration, mining, stoping, tramming underground, pumping, crushing, and milling, 
but does not include any charge for previous development, nor for superintendence and mine 
office expenses. 

The dust from the No. 1 plant has, during recent years, been ground, concentrated, and 
briquetted at the Gréndal, or No. 2 plant. Particulars as to shipments of briquettes during 1913 
and 1914, and average analyses of the same, are shown in the following table:— 


SHIPMENT OF BRIQUETTES AND ANALYSES OF SAME, 1913-1915 
CAT Ratan 5 ee Ree ee ta eee es eee Se 1913 1914 1915 
SIPMeNnLS -GTOSs 1 Olls ie gee eee 3,013 5,466 1,680 
ANALYSES: % ip 

LI OM Sister ote eee 63.03 G37: 0) 2p ae mete erate ee 
LCA re icaetics Alay et 1a eae 6.05 OM OY teat ot PEGs 1 ace 
Sulphulpcae beans wack Seen oe 0.014 OC OL 2b eee 
EOSpHOR Samii. cae ana ene 0.028 VARIO i me soe . 
“UN Mbasbelee, Sa | Be Ba canick Seah an a iaras 0.93 1200 Daas en eee 
Bilaiter te oe ees eae, LAG eS oe 2.00 1550 fe Mec eee 
Macnee secre ee 1.49 LOO: Gah Whereas i ee 
MapoancsG=: gee ee ee eee 0.06 OS 0ST sits a eae. 
Loss Dy 1enition. © se ee None NOnGsiagh han ele 
selling price f.0.b. cars mine...... $4.02 D354 te | ae etree, 


Freight Rates.—The freight rates existent in 1914 on iron ore shipments from Sellwood were 
as follows :— 


To salt Stes Mariesalllca il een ae eee $1.60 
Parry Sound, 6 (ea eee PIE, SC erie ke Meas en ar 1.00 
Deseronto, LG | ices Bets ceket e's ok cet atta aera ne ne lca cette le 
Key Harbour (including loading into boats to U.S. ports)........ oe 


Key Harbour (including loading into boats to Canadian ports).... KO. 
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The lake freight from Key Harbour to Lake Erie ports in 1913 was 40 cents, and in 1914 it 
was 35 cents. 

Ore Reserves.—The ore reserves consist of deposits of type A with an area of 71,000 square 
feet, and those of type B with an area of 3,185,000 square feet. Data for making a reliable 
estimate of tonnage of either type are insufficient. , 

As it is evident that only a limited tonnage of concentrates of the grade already produced 
is still available from deposits Nos. 1 and 5, the owners realize that the prob'em to be solved is 
the economical production of a marketable product from deposits of type B. The total area 
of all deposits is about 3,256,000 square feet. Assuming an average specific gravity of 3.8 for 
the ore, the deposits, for each 100 feet in depth, should yield about 38,665,000 tons of siliceous 
ore; and with a proven depth of at least 300 feet for portions of two deposits, it is probable that 
the figures of tonnage just mentioned may be much below the tonnage of siliceous ore actually 
available for mining. 

Experiments carried out by Moose Mountain, Limited, indicate that 2.1 tons of ore of type 
B are required to furnish one ton of concentrates averaging 65 per cent. iron. On this basis the 
ore deposits for each 100 feet of depth would probably yield about 18,500,000 tons of concentrates. 


Power.—All the equipment is electrically operated by power brought in over the company’s 
own transmission line from the Wahnapitae Power Company’s plant 35 miles distant, the power 
being paid for at the power company’s switch-board at the rate of $16.00 per horse-power per 
year, based on the peak load. 


REFERENCES: W. H. Collins, Geological Survey of Canada, Summary Report, 1912, p. 312. 
E. Lindeman, Moose Mountain Iron-Bearing District, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
No. 303, 1914. 
Fred A. Jordan for Moose Mountain, Limited, Sellwood, Ont., 1914. 


5. BLAIRTON MINE 


Owners: Canada Iron Mines, Ltd., Trenton, Ont. 

The Blairton iron mine is situated on lots 7 and 8, concession I, in the Township of Belmont, 
Peterborough county. It lies on the shore of the southwest end of Crow lake about 5 miles west 
of the Village of Marmora, and about 3 miles northeast of Blairton station on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. The distance from Blairton station to Trenton by rail is 34 miles. 

The mine was opened up about 1820, and was operated intermittently till 1875. During 
these years very considerable tonnages of ore were shipped. In 1908 some diamond drilling was 
done, and in 1910 thirteen holes, with an aggregate footage of 3,600 feet, were put down. No 
exploration or development has been done by the present owners. 

The Blairton mine, known in the early days as the Big Ore Bed, was operated in a small 
way to supply the Marmora iron furnaces which were built in 1820 by Charles Hayes. These 
furnaces were not operated regularly for any length of time, and their consumption was only a 
few tons a day. The amount of ore mined at Blairton for the Marmora furnaces is not known, 
but it could not have been very large. 

In the period, 1869 to 1873, however, the Blairton was a large producer of ore for export 
to the United States. The output in this period was probably about 100,000 tons. 

The area surrounding the ore bodies is chiefly occupied by hornblende and chlorite schists 
and crystalline limestone, in contact with diorite. The general strike of the stratified rocks is 
about N. 15° W., with a steep dip towards the east. 

The ore deposits consist of magnetite, which occurs along the contact of the crystalline 
limestone and diorite, and is associated with various metamorphic rocks. In some parts of the 
field the magnetite is found in well-defined layers interstratified with these rocks; in others, 
finely disseminated throughout the same. 

The ore consists of a finely crystalline to massive magnetite, with a gangue of pyroxene and 
calcite. In the northern ore body there is a good deal of finely disseminated pyrite. 

The ore extracted was won from three open pits, the Lake pit on an ore body close to Crow 
lake, and the Derick and Morton pits on another ore body about 1,000 feet farthersouth. One 
of the two latter is 200 feet long, and 150 feet wide, and is reported to be 125 feet deep. All 
the pits are now filled with water. 

No record of the total tonnage of ore shipped is now available, but the amount is estimated 
to have been from 250,000 to 300,000 tons. The average composition of these shipments is not 
known, but it appears from the piles of waste ore on the property that only an ore of high iron con- 
tent was shipped. An average sample across the north end of the Lake pit taken by E. Lindeman 
in 1911 gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
Ty pee ek Pate hea POR ncn PON a ee ry regis eh litte 3 50.10 
SLC peers POT cx), Sue Siar: Cem ame Goad thd) dG line” > & 9.88 
Sti Loli Serene hs eee ae wn, Menke 1.42 
PNOSDUOLUIS == Matte Aes Spee me re et ie: 0.046 
TeV MWe anh Gets bighae Gime Me Raegrerd Anes Cie, a eR eNO Seal Lees 
tiene tre eee edi meric Wee igi een tra cat ee el Shab 
WIGS esIa ten etre mare Mem AN ce GA atte ke Smiles ss 1.64 
ABINPS THREE ne hww kas ta (on Maly Seer i ors PRT ee TES See es 0.10 
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To transport ore from the mine it would be necessary to build a railway spur 6 miles long 
to the Central Ontario railway. The freight rate to Trenton would probably be about 40 cents 


VeEevOn: : ; , 
The owners, through their manager, Mr. W. J. McLaughlin, furnish the following figures 
relating to tonnage and composition of ore reserves :— 


TONNAGE AND COMPOSITION OF ORE RESERVES 


DIMENSIONS ANALYSIS 
Probable 
DEPOSIT ore 
Length | Width | Depth Iron | Sulphur |Phosphorus 
—| - feet feet feet long tons es Ie 0 
a keupiteinetimataes: 600 200 300 1,800,000 Se S0G er. Scar Oe Lees 
Wernick pity a... 214e eet: 300 100 300 500,000 54.20 1507340) Os 10 
| 


There is a small amount of mining equipment on the property, but it is all obsolete and 
would have to be replaced if mining operations were undertaken. 


REFERENCES: R.H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1904. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 184, p. 9. 
W. J. McLaughlin for Canada Iron Mines, Limited, Trenton, Ont., 1914. 


6. BELMONT (OR LEDYARD) MINE 


Owners: The Canadian Furnace Company, Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 


The Belmont iron mine is situated on lot 19, concession I, of Belmont township, County of 
Peterborough, about 8 miles northwest of Marmora. It is connected with the Central Ontario 
railway by a branch line known as the Ontario, Belmont and Northern railway. The distance 
from the mine to Trenton, on Lake Ontario, by rail, is about 39 miles. 

This property was operated many years ago, ore being extracted from No. 1 and No. 2 
(or Nichol) pits. In 1911 the former had a length of 200 feet, a width varying from 40 to 70 
feet, and a depth of from 3 to 20 feet; and the latter (located 100 feet southeast of No. 1) had a 
length of 55 feet, a width of 40 feet, and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. Six diamond-drill holes put down 
in 1906, are said to have proven 200,000 tons of concentrating ore.! 

In 1911 development work was resumed after a lapse of several years. A 3-compartment 
shaft, started that year about 15 feet north of No. 1 pit, had reached a depth of 260 feet early 
in 1914, when mining operations were discontinued. Levels were opened from this shaft at 
depths of 100, 170, and 230 feet. In 1913 the Mines Inspector reported that the ore body ap- 
peared to be widening at depth and the grade of the ore improving. 

The character of the iron-bearing formation varies considerably. In some places it consists 
of almost pure magnetite, in others of a mixture of magnetite and gangue minerals, chiefly pyroxene 
and chlorite; in other places the latter minerals prevai! almost to the exclusion of the magnetite. 
Iron pyrites is frequently seen throughout the ore. The ore body lies along a contact between 
crystalline limestone and diorite. 

An analysis of an average sample taken from the north end of No. 1 pit by E. Lindeman in 
1911 is given herewith :— 


Per cent. 
Tron. Geach Soins De ed a ee eee D1 e20 
i Eel: pee MR awe eae ere BPA Cag eae A Sate Nir ats L510 
Sulphiir 8 Wiss oon eee ee eee ee ea 0.34 
PHOSPNOLUs 7% cin eee IIe ae 0.032 
|S se Pee Reg arty be aheling po en A eats eae AEE Lad 4.87 
Magnesia ty ane ca ee ee eee he eee Sno 
A Mike Vathuben meee nee irerdan Aa, We ne Sok wed okt Oe eee, 0.10 


Since the resumption of mining in 1911 the shipments have aggregated 5,746 short tons, 
the shipment by years being as follows: 126 tons in 1911, 28 tons in 1912, and 5,592 tons in 1913. 

Judging from the magnetometric survey, confirmed by a few natural exposures, the area 
within which the ore is likely to occur may be roughly estimated at 4,300 square feet, but a 
large percentage of this area is undoubtedly occupied by barren rock. 


REFERENCES: B. F. Haanel, Report of Superintendent of Mines, Ottawa, 1906, p. 5. 
W. W. J. Croze for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1906. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, p. 158. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1913, p. 134. 
T. F. Sutherland, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1914, p. 171. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 184, 1913, p. 10. 
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7. BESSEMER MINES 


Owners: Canada Iron Mines, Limited, Trenton, Ont. 


The Bessemer property includes lots 2, 3, 4, and 5, concession VI, and lot 1, concession VII, 
in the Township of Mayo, County of Hastings. A railway spur, 5 miles long, known as the 
Bessemer and Barry’s Bay railway connects the mine workings with the Central Ontario railway 
at L’Amble, which is 78 miles north of Trenton, Ont., where is located a magnetic concentrating 
plant owned by Canada Iron Mines, Limited. 

The Bessemer and other ore deposits in this locality were first exploited by Mr. H. C. Far- 
num, who in 1902 organized the Mineral Range Iron Mining Company, which assumed the 
ownership of them. By this company the properties were opened and shipments of ore were 
made in 1902, 1903, 1906, and 1907. 

In February, 1908, the Canada Iron Furnace Company, Limited, leased the properties of 
the Mineral Range Iron Mining Company and operated them till May, 1910, when they sur- 
rendered their leases. The mines then lay idle till 1911, when the properties were acquired by 
the Canada Iron Mines, Limited, who operated them in 1912 and 1913 to supply their con- 
centrating plant at Trenton. Since 1913 the mines have been idle. 

The ore deposits occur as isolated lenses of varying extent, associated with a limestone- 
amphibolite series, along or adjacent to a granite contact. 

The best quality of the ore averages about 54 per cent. iron, but considerable cobbing has 
to be done in order to keep it up to that standard, as a large percentage of the ore does not average 
more than 40 to 48 per cent. iron. 

This latter ore was, until 1911, relegated to the waste dumps, or left in the mine. Locally 
stringers and patches of iron pyrites are found, but by hand cobbing the ore it was found possible 
to keep the sulphur down to somewhere near 0.07 per cent. The percentage of phosphorus is 
very low, averaging from 0.010 to 0.025 per cent. 

While the presence of a large number of ore lenses of different size is known, mining oper- 
ations have been confined to four, which will be described in order from west to east. 


Deposit No. 1 on lot 1, concession VII, was developed as an open pit, and a small tonnage 
of ore has been shipped from it. The ore in this pit is badly mixed with gangue minerals, chiefly 
hornblende. The presence of a number of small ore lenses adjacent to deposit No. 1 is indicated 
by a magnetometric survey by E. Lindeman. 

Deposit No. 2 is one of a group of deposits on lot 2, concession VI, all of which the magneto- 
metric survey indicates as being very small. It has been developed as an open cut from which 
a little ore was extracted. The workings show the magnetite to be intermixed with various 
gangue minerals. 

Deposit No. 3 is located on lot 3, concession VI, and is about 1,300 feet east of No. 2. It 
consists of two open pits, which have been opened up on two ore lenses separated from each other 
by about 50 feet of gangue rock, through which a small amount of magnetite is disseminated; 
the smaller pit is 40 by 90 feet and 6 feet deep, and the larger is 60 by 60 feet and 20 feet deep. 
About 5,000 tons of ore were shipped from these workings. 


From the bottom of the larger pit a drill hole was put down, and it was still in ore at 160 feet 
when discontinued. 

_ In addition to the two lenses opened up, the magnetometric survey indicates, a short 
distance east and west of these workings, several other deposits, all of which are, however, covered 
by drift. 

Deposit No. 4, the largest and richest of the Bessemer group, is situated on lots 4 and 5; 
concession VI, According to the magnetometric survey, the total probable length of this deposit 
may be estimated at about 1,000 feet, the western end extending 400 feet under Little Mullet lake. 
The average width of the deposit is roughly estimated to be about 50 feet. 


This deposit was first worked as an open pit, and from this a very considerable tonnage was 
extracted, the pit being carried to a depth of 80 feet. Operations in recent years have been 
conducted from a three-compartment shaft started in 1908. The shaft is inclined to the south- 
east at 65 degrees, and has a depth of 236 feet; from it levels have been opened at depths of 55 
feet, 101 feet, 161 feet, and 236 feet, respectively. On the second level the length of the workings 
in ore is 495 feet, and on the third it is 525 feet. These workings have proven ore to a greater 
depth than did the diamond-drill holes put down a few years ago. 


The shipments to the end of 1914 are reported as follows:— 


FeGule ll Oooh COpOsity, an acepee hal cater 700 gross tons (hand-sorted) 
toe IN Oe port Ce Pe eee 1,500 co ie 
CORE yet) carat me a thai Aen 5,000 
“ No. 4 Net et Men Pena 92,413 # (hand-sorted and crude) 


Lt oe aren ts ohare that, 99,613 gross tons. 
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The following representative analyses are furnished by Canada Iron Mines, Limited :— 


ANALYSES OF ORE FROM BESSEMER MINES 


Deposit Tonnage Condition Iron Silica Sulphur Phosphorus 
Del cent, PCIe CCUL eee CleCelt, per cent: 
ING Se eee 480 Hand-sorted 49.30 13.30 nil 0.071 
NOW eee 1,500 . 56.00 (eLU nil 0.004 
INGO cee 5,000 ue 61.30 8.91 0.042 0.008 
INO BAe ae tin 28,000 Crude AD 250) vat ie eee ee 0.465 0.020 


The two following analyses were furnished by the Midland Blast Furnace, No. 1 representing 
ore received from Bessemer mines in 1907, and No. 2 a 25-car shipment received in 1908 :— 


No. 1 Now2 
PErECent,s per cent. 

Tron. haa sets han te Bere ore ae 54.29 54.00 
Silicate Wass ere eee are A eens 0 BA SNE aye et 
Sulphur se: Tee oe ee ee 0.062 0.075 
Phosphorus. sac) ee eee 0.019 0.022 
PA LUT a ree eR ee eat ee eens 2) 2 See ee 
LImMes Soc eee eee te ee oe ©..00 eee Tere 
Maonesiai 10 ota a Patio ae Lone meee 
Wanganese ih sae tens cece: Wes) a errs 


The prices received for hand-sorted ore f.o.b. cars mine, in 1906 and 1907, were $1.23 and 
$2.35. After 1907 the production in each year was used by the same company as was 
operating the mine, and the prices allowed the mine for its shipments during these years have not 
been given out. 

The mining cost as stated by Canada Iron Mines, Limited, has been $1.55 per ton of crude 
ore, this figure being made up as follows:— 


Exploration-and. developiien tee eee eee $0.15 
SCOP? fon a ee nt Peat tne er ee . 68 
Tratming aindergsound...ce son eee ee ee als 
PUMpINe Sree ceo eee oe a en eee oul 
PLOISEIN GUE er erie er Rees eee emer eee 04 
stock-piling, sorting, and loading, -.....0... 0: Ay 
Crushing to 2einchs and. con Veyino. ie reer 14 
Generalisurlaceg a ach ec eae ee ee ee 03 
Lighting toe occ) See ee re, eee Pe eee O1 
Power planitiacns Sorc see ene eee eee ak 
Superintendence and mine office...............++ .06 
Institrancerand faxes fae eee ele een ene 05 

Sele} re ttn wheter kN ee ot Pee $1.55 


The cost of hauling the ore to the Central Ontario railway is approximately 5 cents per ton, 
and the freight rate on the Central Ontario railway to Trenton is 50 cents per gross ton. 

The following figures as to size and probable tonnage of ore of the deposits of the Bessemer 
property are furnished by the company’s manager, W. J. McLaughlin:— 


SIZE AND PROBABLE TONNAGE OF ORE OF THE BESSEMER DEPOSITS 


Deposit Length Width Depth Probable ore 
feet feet feet tons 
INO ML Sahat we eee eee eee Dies) 40 300 300,000 
INOS 25 ho Pacer, One Cee wr ei 150 40 300 180,000 
IN O03. Siena: als pstenccer ie ae ewe nee a 60 60 300 110,000 
ING 25 Deas ec koe, ta eee eee ALES) 85 300 310,000 
INo“Ainorih: lens. ysee a eet nee eee 380 50 500 Web ite, acca 
No.4 south lens... 2 ee eer tee 450 40 500 1,000,000 


Total probable ore, Bessemer group.....2../.,sas.s08sessss0e oe 1,190,000 
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“Tn figuring depth of deposits Nos. 1 and 2, upon which no drilling has been done, we base 
our assumption upon the fact that a drill hole was put down on deposit No. 3 for a depth of 160 
feet, and the bottom was still in ore. We feel that we are conservative in assuming a depth of at 
least twice that distance, or 300 feet. The result of our diamond drilling in this region has proven 
to us that the magnetite deposits attain a depth greater than 300 feet. 

‘In figuring the depth of deposit No. 4, we would say that we have proven the ore to a depth 
of 236 feet, and on our 160-foot level we find the lenses increasing in width with depth.” 

The tonnage estimated above is of too low iron content to be marketable as mined, but the 
owners believe it will concentrate in the ratio of 1.4 tons of crude to 1 of concentrate. 


REFERENCES: Ontario Bureau of Mines, Mines Inspector’s reports, 1902-1915, inclusive. 
Geo. C. McKenzie, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1908, p. 221. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 184, p. 16. 
W. J. McLaughlin for Canada Iron Mines, Limited, Trenton, Ont., 1914. 


8. CHILDS MINE 


Owners: Canada Iron Mines, Limited, Trenton, Ont. 


The Childs mine is located on the south halves of lots 11 and 12, concession IX, in the 
Township of Mayo, County of Hastings, about 3 miles east of the Bessemer mine, with which it 
is connected by the Bessemer and Barry’s Bay railway. 

The property was first exploited by Mr. H. C. Farnum, and later by the Mineral Range 
Iron Mining Company. Very little work was done on it prior to 1913, when the present owners 
made a systematic exploration of it and commenced mining operations. Since 1913, the mine 
has not been in operation. 

The ore deposits are found in mica schist, and lime-amphibolite rocks near their contact 
with granite and other igneous rocks. 

The ore is a coarsely-crystalline magnetite, usually intermixed with a gangue of garnet, 
epidote, calcite, and other minerals. 

In 1913 four working faces were stripped and opened on that portion of the deposit lying 
above swamp level, and ore was broken in open cuts. 

Shipments were made only in 1913, when 9,649 gross tons of crude ore were sent to the Trenton 
concentrator. The average analysis of this ore was as follows:— 


Per cent, 
LR coy stat arma ae eam rae Pe Oh ei et Cerne as ae aE 38.70 
SUL D Dit aerenek cs epee ese helen AER yt Re ae Lia 0.149 
INOS POU Gio. eee Pa aetna ie ees ye 08 0.049 


The phosphorus exists principally in the gangue, with the result that in the concentrate 
made therefrom the phosphorus content is much lower than in the crude ore. 

Owing to the small tonnage shipped from the property, the cost figures were abnormally 
high. It is estimated by the owners that with an output of 400 tons per day, the operating cost, 
including development, will be about $1.00 per ton. 

As a result of the surface and diamond-drill exploration the owners believe the probable 
dimensions of the ore body to be as follows: length 700 feet, width 100 feet, and depth 500 
feet. This would yield 3,500,000 tons of ore.! 

‘Diamond drilling has proven the ore to a depth of 250 feet. The lens being 100 feet wide 
at this depth, it is conservative to assume that it continues twice that distance, or 500 feet.”’ 


REFERENCES: Mines Inspector’s Reports, Annual Reports, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902-1915, 
inclusive. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 184, p. 19. 
W. J. McLaughlin for Canada Iron Mines, Limited, 1914. 


9. COEHILL MINE 


Owners: Canada Iron Mines, Limited, Trenton, Ont. 


This mine is situated on lots 15 and 16, concession VIII, in the Township of Wollaston, County 
of Hastings, and it is connected by a branch line 7 miles long with the Central Ontario railway at 
Ormsby junction. The distance by rail from the mine to Trenton is 73 miles. 

The mine was opened in the early eighties, and shipments were made from 1884 to 1887, 
inclusive. It is reported that during this time the quantity of ore mined was between 80,000 and 
100,000 tons, about one-third of which was left in stock piles. The high sulphur content of the 
ore prevented a market being found for it. 

Small shipments were made from ore in stock in 1900 and 1909. In 1910 six diamond-drill 
holes, averaging 450 feet in depth, were put down. The property is now owned by Canada Iron 
Mines, Limited, but it has not as yet been operated by them. 


IW. J. McLaughlin. 
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The main ore body is well exposed on the hill north of the railway track by two open pits. 
The general trend of the formation is northeast, with a dip of about 50 degrees toward the south- 
east. The deposit seems to form part of a limestone-amphibolite series, locally enriched in iron 
by the intrusion of syenite, which cuts the series in the most intricate manner. The ore consists 
of a fine-grained magnetite, associated with hornblende, pyroxene, and calcite. It has a streaked 
or stratified appearance parallel to the strike, which is due to the variation in the relative amount 
of the constituent minerals present. Some streaks are very rich in magnetite, while others are 
composed of pyroxene and hornblende. The average sulphur content of the ore is high, a con- 
siderable amount of pyrite and pyrrhotite being disseminated throughout the ore. 

In addition to the main ore body the existence of several others to the north is indicated by 
Lindeman’s magnetometric survey. 

The mine was operated as an open cut at first, and later from three shafts. No. 1 shaft, 
reported to be 95 feet deep, was sunk on a deposit which the magnetometric survey indicates to 
be of very small extent. No. 2 and No. 3 shafts at the main ore body are reported to have depths 
of 130 and 100 feet, respectively. All the old workings are now filled with water. 

The total shipments from the property between 1880 and 1914 are reported to have been 
54,783 long tons. No analyses of the ore shipped are available, but an average sample taken 
across the ore body by E. Lindeman gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent 
Trt tcp heen ky ear ae one ee eee ee 47,30 
Insolublerg3. 2. ee cd cite ba eee 30.90 
Sul Pit. caree ne eae ae on Oe ee ee ore ee DOR 
Phosphorus. ses) sano Ce were ee ee 0.018 


No data as to mining costs and selling price of ore shipped have been furnished. Canada 
Iron Mines, Limited, estimate that ore can be put on cars for $1.50 per ton. The freight rate to 
Trenton is 50 cents per ton. 

The owners estimate the main ore body to have a length of 600 feet, a width of 30 feet, and 
a depth of 360 feet, and they estimate the probable tonnage of ore contained in it at 600,000 tons,’ 
and the average composition of this ore to be as follows:— 


Per cent. 
DEOL, klk Gea as ee eee Oe a SR a eS 51.40 
Sli Gea Geet eo a ee ee aac ce en he ae ge va 13.00 
Srl DN Ug a0 cdds cake hitch Cerone: eer ee ae 17 
PROSpHOLus, 2.5.4 atsa tee ate een em eee ee 0.045 


This ore they estimate can be concentrated in the ratio of 1.3 to 1, yielding a concentrate 
which will require roasting or sintering to reduce the sulphur content to a point satisfactory to 
blast furnace operators. 


REFERENCES: E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 184, p. 14. 
W. J. McLaughlin for Canada Iron Mines, Limited, Trenton, Ont., 1914. 


IW. J. McLaughlin 
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B. OTHER IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


1. District of Rainy River 


ATIKOKAN AREA 


Between Kawene and Atikokan stations on the Canadian National railway outcrops of 
magnetite and pyrrhotite have been found intermittently along the Atikokan river fora distance of 
about 16 miles. This iron-bearing area is known as the Atikokan iron range. The range is 
geographically broken by Sabawe lake into an eastern and a western portion. The eastern 
portion extends for a distance ofa little over 3 miles to Attraction lake, and the western for about 
10 miles to a point a little east of Atikokan station. 

Numerous mining locations have in the past been taken up on the range, and a considerable 
amount of prospecting and development work has been done on some of these properties, particu- 
larly on location E10 and E11 in the eastern portion of the range. The locations were formerly: 
known as the McKellar property, but are now known as the Atikokan mine. 


Eastern Portion of Atikokan Iron Range 


From Sabawe lake to Attraction lake the existence of the iron range is indicated by ore 
outcrops on the ridges and by magnetic attraction in the drift-covered areas. The magnetic 
belt crosses the following mining locations in order from west to east: E24, E23, E10, E11, E12, 
E25, and E26. Mining locations E10 and E11 are the only ones of this group on which any 
extensive development work has been done. They, together with E12, are the property of the 
Atikokan Iron Company, and are known as the Atikokan mine. 


Atikokan Mine (Mining Locations E10 and E11).—See page 155. 


Mining Locations E12, E25, and E26.—From the east end of the ore deposits on E11, the 
ore-bearing belt has been traced eastward over swamp and rock, across mining locations E12, 
E25, and the greater part of E26. Judging from the magnetometer readings, it has over this 
stretch a width of from 40 to 75 feet and is continuous, with the exception of two short breaks, 
for the entire distance. 

Very little work has been done on this part of the range so, while outcrops of the decomposed 
iron-stained rocks of the iron range are of frequent occurrence, actual exposures of magnetite are 
small and unsatisfactory, and no opportunity is afforded of getting sections through the magnetic 
belt and ascertaining the width of ore in it. Judging by what can be seen, however, it is probable 
that any ore bodies will be found to be much smaller than those occurring on E10 and E11 and 
that the sulphur content will be at least as high as it is in E10 and E11, where sampling of ore 
lenses cut by exploratory tunnels shows sulphur content to range from 2 to 20 per cent. 


Mining Location E23.—¥rom the westerly end of the ridge on mining location E10, where 
it disappears under the swamp, the ore-bearing belt has been traced westward by magnetometric 
readings for 2,400 feet, under deep drift all the way. This takes it across about two-thirds the 
length of E23. 

As there are no outcrops, nothing definite is known about either the quantity or quality of 
the ore here. By referring to the nearest cross-section of the ore-bearing belt available (tunnel 
A at Atikokan mine), it is seen that the ore there had become highly sulphurous, nearly all the 
way across the belt. This section showed 7 feet of ore with 18.81 per cent. sulphur, 26 feet with 
14,93 per cent. sulphur, 34.5 feet with 6.38 per cent. sulphur, and 8 feet with 1.30 per cent. sulphur. 


Western Portion of Atikokan Iron Range 


The western portion of the range extends intermittently from Sabawe lake to within about 
2 miles of Atikokan station, a distance of about 10 miles. The existence of ore bodies has been 
proven at different points by tunnels, shafts, and diamond drilling; and magnetometric surveys. 
have demonstrated extensions of ore bodies beneath drift-covered areas. The mining locations 
in which ore bodies occur (mentioned in order from east to west) are R400, R401, R402, 212X, 
R403, 139X, 138X, and 111E (near mile post 140 on the Canadian National railway). 


Mining Locations R400, R401, and R402.—Mining location R400 is situated about 2 miles 
une of Sabawe lake and about 1!/4 miles northwest of Hematite station on the Canadian National 
railway. 

The claim is 40 chains long and 20 wide, and adjoins claim R401 to the west, which has 
about the same area. Both claims are bounded by the Atikokan river, R400 on its southwest 
corner, and R401 along the whole extent of the south side. 

The two claims are traversed from east to west by diorite intrusives in which magnetite, 
pyrrhotite and iron pyrite occur either concentrated into irregular lenses or disseminated in small 
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amount throughout the rock. Outcrops of diorite carrying some magnetite and sulphides of 
iron are first met with about 1,100 feet east of the boundary line between claims R400 and R401. 
From this place the iron-bearing rock may be traced through claim R400 into R401, a distance of 
2,200 feet, being especially well exposed near the boundary line between the two claims where 
the south side of the ridge descends abruptly towards the river. About 100 feet west of this 
line and at an elevation of about 35 feet above the river a tunnel has been driven into the steep 
hillside. The length of the tunnel is 74 feet. About 37 feet in from its mouth a vertical shaft, 
52 feet deep, has been sunk. The rock formation exposed by the tunnel consists of diorite with 
irregular pockets of intermixed magnetite and pyrrhotite, or with disseminations of magnetite 
and pyrrhotite. Average samples were taken from the tunnel by F. Hillé, No. 1 sample represent- 
ing the ore from 6 to 17 feet, and No. 2 the ore from 17 to 34 feet, footages being reckoned from 


the entrance. 


No. 1 No. 2 
Per cent. Per cent. 

TLOU Sa eee ieee 47.48 FeO eee LLG 

Se ee Wee Pore 52.37 | 

Solohaine. eee 4,47 RES eeatare 2520 Per cent 

Phosphorus sce 0.04 X13 © Sewer 1.30 [TODS fice ae 62.02 
(GAG) aaa: (hed Sl liCaiiee tee tee HSS 
IN ek OE Be 171 f St puUeee eee 1226 
PaQenctae deck: 0.18 Phosphorus.... 0.08 
SiOo ween. Hereke) Rita risen 0.10 
tO O16 
H20, etc. 1.84 


In addition to this development work, several trenches and cross-cuts have been made at 
various points along the ridge. The principal open cut on lot R400 is 1,050 feet northeast of 
the tunnel, exposing the iron-bearing formation across the hill for a distance of 32 feet. The 
‘character of the formation is here the same as that seen in the tunnel. An average sample taken 
along the cut gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent 
TEOri hee CA ates ee ae eee tee ee er ee eee Doe LO 
Roi Ul ors Risa aie aR Sr Pe Nee SEE PONE ere Wier a cat re ed: Syne 5 bis70 
Sulphur. 5s ere he tented ee cee cee ene eee 3 Si 
Phosphoriis 32) chistes ee 0.045 


A similar open-cut has been made on the hill side towards the river, about 450 feet west of 
the tunnel on claim R401. The cut is 45 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, trending north 
and south and exposing good magnetite in places, but also sulphides of iron, androck. Anaverage 
ssample taken along the cut gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
Tron 2-8 i. eee a Le ee ee ee eee 48.80 
SiLIGAY weltin a as Korte aa aah atl aR Re ee eet 16,32 
Sul phurer, Pee sores ee eae Soe an ee eee ee eer 3.84 
PHOSPHOTUSY: 2 eee ay tee teen Ge oe ee ene ee 0.088 


Going westward from this cut the country slopes gently, and no outcrops can be seen for a 
‘distance of about 1,000 feet. At this point a narrow ridge with a total length of 2,300 feet, 
rises above the surrounding muskeg and extends along the river across the westerly part of claim 
R401 into claim R402 to the west. The greenstone is well exposed on this ridge often exhibiting 
a rusty appearance owing to the oxidation of iron sulphides with which the rock is heavily charged. 

The following analysis represents an average sample taken across the formation at the western 
end of the ridge. The length of the trench from which the sample was taken is 54 feet. 


Per cent. 
Troms ¢ Setere Shes ee eo OR ee ree ete 38.56 
SiliGa--eata NS ae 2 es See Oe oe 41.97 
Sul pli uiess suetel tales sees Bae en Mee ts Oe ea ire © ae Dre eeae 3.50 
Phosphorusiti.aceeue the eae cee, ee ee 0.020 


At the close of exploration work by diamond drilling on these locations in 1906, 1907, and 1908, 
the following estimates as to tonnages of ore proven were made by the engineer in charge (D. B. 


Rockwell). 
On R400 and R401, magnetic iron ore w:th impregnations of sulphides of iron, 2,055,000 tons 
of the following average analysis:— 


Per cent. 
[ronal ieet eee ee se Re eee 52.78 
Sila wi; der Ge Boe ee ent ee es ee Leo ls 
Sulphrire, i ys eet sa ee eee, Re eee ear eee 3.16 
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On R402, magnetic iron ore and iron sulphide, 264,000 tons of the following average 
analysis :— 


Per cent 
TiO ries Meee eet eat eae rete aes Soar ES Tg ee as lees SV ee 
SS LiCaet ee ces ae ee ED Ce Meee ree oe neye orate 10.42 
Sul DINU rene eee ie coders cl eon eS teks acerca oe tans 10.45 
BHOSPHOLUS eet ee es ate me eee 0.053 


REFERENCES: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1908. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 


Mining Locations 212X and R403.—Crossing the Atikokan river from location R402, and 
going westward on claim 212X, no magnetic attraction is noticed for a distance of 1,500 feet, 
when another magnetic area is reached, which has a total length of 2,900 feet and extends from 
claim 212X into R403; the only exposure of the iron-bearing formation on claim 212X is in an 
open-pit near its western boundary line where a considerable amount of pyrrhotite has been 
exposed. Farther west on claim R403, the country becomes higher and the iron-bearing formation 
is found along a ridge, rising in places 60 to 70 feet above the river. Numerous trenches and 
test-pits have been made along this ridge, exposing in most cases pyrrhotite with some magnetite 
and showing the iron-bearing minerals to occur in irregular lenses throughout the diorite. The 
width of the area within which these lenses occur may roughly be estimated at 100 feet. An 
average sample taken from one o: the trenches gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
LEO re ee Tes Se Oh tee SE: Ge Sere TE Sons 51.00 
Silicad ae ee toes ne. oceania tes eee noel ee cee Dy eaye: 
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On the conclusion of exploration by trenching and diamond drilling in 1908 and 1909, the 
engineer in charge (D. B. Rockwell) estimated that there had been proven 2,530,000 tons of tron 
sulphide (chiefly pyrrhotite) of the following average analysis :— 


Per cent. 
ETON Ae See Ne ROO rR I es 59.80 
S CA erecta ele a) itera tape BU Arg mk Rares 330) 
Sul DT eyepiece cae Ce he et et has re 20.40 
Phosphorits eee rrer ema yee dere ees salt ha 0.025 


REFERENCES: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 


Mining Locations 139X and 138X.—West of the mineralized area in location R403, there is 
no indication of any iron ore deposit for a distance of one mile or before claim 139X is reached. 
This claim lies north of the Atikokan river near mile post 135 on the Canadian National railway. 
The iron-bearing formation is here exposed in numerous places along a high ridge which extends 
from claim 139X into the adjoining claim 138X. It consists of the same type of diorite as found 
on the other claims previously described, with magnetite and pyrrhotite disseminated throughout 
the rock. In places the pyrrhotite and magnetite are found concentrated in irregular lenses or 
pockets. The iron and sulphur content of the ore varies considerably. Diamond-drill records 
kindly furnished the writer by Mr. R. H. Flaherty shows the iron content to range from 62 to 38 
per cent., with a variation in sulphur of from 3 to 25 per cent. The phosphorus content is 
generally low, ranging from 0.006 to 0.045 per cent., while the silica varies from 2 to 16 per cent. 

Judging from the magnetometric survey the length of the area within which pyrrhotite 
and magnetite may be found on these two claims is roughly estimated at 2,600 feet, with a 
maximum width of about 250 feet. 

A few hundred feet farther west, several small detached magnetic areas indicate the presence 
of pyrrhotite and magnetite. They are, however, of too small an extent to be of economic 
interest. 

After the exploration of these two locations by surface work and diamond drilling in 1908 
and 1909, the engineer in charge (D. B. Rockwell) reported that no marketable deposit of ore had 
been shown up on location 139X, and that on location 138X there had been proven 1,827,000 
tons of iron sulphides (chiefly pyrrhotite), of the following average analysis :— 


Per cent. 
aay ey <a) ne pete hae Say Dae a yee tn iar aa arb ry Peg Eee 
SLICES ee oe eae an ee Oe see UR ae Guo 
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REFERENCES: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 
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Mining Location 111E.—This property lies about 5 miles west of Hematite station near 
mile post 140, and about 2.5 miles east of Atikokan station on the Canadian National railway. 

The area covered by field work is one mile long and 2,000 feet wide, the greater part of which 
is occupied by basic igneous rocks of the diorite type. In the southern part, a typical micaceous 
slate is well exposed along the railway for a distance of about 2,000 feet. The general strike of 
the slate is N.72°E., with an almost vertical dip. 

The chief iron-bearing minerals are iron pyrite with some magnetite. They are found dis- 
seminated in small amounts throughout the diorite in several detached areas. These areas 
generally show a rusty appearance owing to the oxidation of the iron pyrite. The principal 
occurrence is on a hill about 900 feet northwest of mile post 140. The red-brown gossan can 
here be traced along the top and flank of the ridge for a distance of 600 feet. At the west end a 
trench, 50 feet long and 5 feet deep, has been made across the top of the hill, exposing a fine- 
grained rusty-looking basic rock, with magnetite and iron pyrite disseminated through the mass. 
An average sample taken along the trench gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
ETO Ey 52 wesectes 8G 1s see a Acta on, ee, ee ee 39.50 
Sil Cant eaten ose Peary ne i ake eee a 20.10 
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Judging from the magnetometric survey, the total length of this mineralized area is about 
830 feet with a maximum width of 110 feet. The magnetic attraction is, however, very irregular 
within the area, indicating an irregular and pockety distribution of the magnetite in the diorite, 
and giving little encouragement for finding any ore body of economic importance. 

About 800 feet southwest of the area just described, another occurrence of gossan outcrops 
on the top and along the south side of a small hill. It has a length of 350 feet, with a width of 
about 50 feet. 

Diamond drilling and trenching on this location in 1909 showed lenses of lean magnetite, 
but no marketable ore. 

Across the Atikokan river to the west of the ore occurrence just described, several small 
areas showing the same rusty-looking rock are found on the steep hill immediately south of the 
railway tracks. Several trenches and test-pits have been made on this hill, but they failed to 
reveal any ore body of economic interest. 


REFERENCES: E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 
A. H. A. Robinson, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914: 
F. Hillé, Mines Branch, Publication No. 22. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont. 


HUNTER ISLAND AREA 


Banded iron formation exposures occur in a small area close to the international boundary » 
which comprises the extreme southeasterly portion of the District of Rainy River. Occurrences 
are reported near Knife, Cypress, This Man and Jasper lakes, the trend of the band being north- 
northeast. The formation is composed of jasper interbanded with hematite or magnetite, the 
bands being usually less then one inch in thickness. An exploration of the Hunter Island area 
is described by A. L. Parsons in the report of the Bureau of Mines, 1916. 


REFERENCES: Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. IV, p. 27A. 
Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. V, pp. 63 and 75G. 
Reports for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont. 


KAIARSKONS LAKE AREA 


Kaiarskons lake is located about 10 miles north of the north arm of Rainy lake, and about 
35 miles north of Fort Francis. 

Deposits of siliceous magnetite, with some higher grade lenses, are reported from this locality. 
They have been slightly explored but no data are available. 


REFERENCES: A. B. Willmott, Journal Canadian Mining Institute, 1908, p. 116. 


RAINY LAKE AREA 
Township of Miscampbell 


Iron ore discoveries have been reported from lots 3, 4, and 5, in concessions I and II of Mis- 
campbell township. A little exploratory work, consisting of test-pitting, stripping, and diamond 
drilling, has been done. 

Rock outcrops in this area are comparatively few, and all show biotite-granite gneiss. The 
iron showings consist of small, narrow and irregular bands of greyish granular gneiss in which 
magnetite in small grains is a prominent constituent. The magnetite occurs both disseminated 
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through the bands, and in narrow streaks. The iron-bearing bands are distinctly friable and 
crush easily, giving a good separation of magnetite from the gangue minerals. The widest band 
uncovered has a maximum width of 12 feet. 


REFERENCES: Ontario Bureau of Mines, Annual Report, 1912, p. 27. 
A. H. A. Robinson, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 


Township of Watten 


Mining Locations, K200, K204, and K205.—The existence on location K200, of two deposits 
of hematite, one 40 feet wide and one 20 feet wide separated by a ‘‘horse”’ of quartz is reported. 
A tunnel, intended to be 150 feet long, and designed to cut the ore bodies 100 feet beneath the 
surface outcrops, was discontinued at 65 feet from the entrance. The last 20 feet was in magnetic 
ore. The following analyses have been furnished :— 


Hematite Magnetite 


per cent. per cenit. 
LACED gee acer open te Ate ee ohne ae tars 59.16 66.26 
OULD U meena es ne ein, kta aye 0.07 0.067 
[atecialtlerauch We tre aA eae ae mes 0.588 0.018 
Wan@anesetiea we Ao net 0.81 0.45 
Patan a nieg 4 oe Gee ieee oe etc oe nil nil 


REFERENCE: Private communication: The Lichen Island Mining Company, Limited, Sarnia, 


Cine 


Nickel Lake.—On the south side of Nickel Jake, the Canadian National railway cuts through 
a considerable stretch of iron formation, consisting largely of granular silica occasionally banded 
with magnetite, but more often charged with sulphides, especially pyrrhotite. In places the 
sulphides become massive, hardly anything else being present. One band of pyrites, 15 feet 
thick, just at the shore of Nickel lake, may in the future be of importance as a source of sulphur. 


On the northeast shore of Nickel lake, opposite to the railway cuttings just mentioned, a 
banded siliceous rock with much pyrrhotite is exposed on a small island, and a little inland there 
is a wide belt of granular silica interbanded with magnetite, both with a steep dip asa rule, anda 
strike about east and west. The banded silica and magnetite are at least 300 feet wide near the 
shore of the lake and are present in large amounts a quarter of a mile to the east, where the bands 
are somewhat contorted, but strike on the whole N. 70°W. 


Half a mile farther north a third iron range is reported. 


None of these iron ranges contain marketable ore, though some parts of them are strongly 
charged with magnetite. 
Somewhat southeast of Nickel lake and south of Grassy Portage bay, along the line between 


the townships of Watten and Halkirk, magnetite has also been found, but only in small seams 
accompanied by pyrite. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, pp. 134-135. 


Lot 6, Concession IIT.—About half a mile to the southwest of Nickel lake on lot 6, con- 
cession III, there is a deposit of magnetite 24 feet wide and 270 feet long with a strike about east 
and west. It occurs in a slightly schistose greenstone near the contact with a ridge of granite 
or gneiss. The magnetite is somewhat mixed with green schist fading off into this rock. No 
analysis of the ore is available. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 135. 
Mosher and Horne Iron Locations.—On lots 11 and 12, concession III, considerable surface 


work has been done, the magnetite deposit being traceable for several hundred feet with a width 
of about 30 feet. Surface samples assay as follows:— 


Per cent. 
Bet a Wagan aie coin Rowe it 2 Sah ERE eR ar tee a 49.10 
SUlDRUE Ae: cen eee Poe ae et eres os Be 0.14 
Phosphoniise ss: een. eed omer eed vce vite es saa 0.019 


REFERENCES: W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 266. 


Lots 3 and 4, Concession V.—On these lots small veins, or segregations of magnetite, have 
been found in a very siliceous rock. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 135. 
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Township of Halkirk 


Bear Pass.—Where the Canadian National railway crosses Bear Pass in Halkirk township, 
a few small outcrops of granular silica with magnetite occur embedded in rusty gneiss. They 
do not appear to be of any importance, nor are the locations taken up for iron ore to the west of 
much promise. 


REFERENCE: A, P, Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 134. 


Seine Bay 


Many years ago a large number of iron locations were taken up along the north shore of 
Seine bay, at the northeastern extremity of Rainy lake. The ore is titaniferous magnetite associ- 
ated with occurrences of a dark hornblende gabbro. 


Mining Locations 181P, 182P, and 183P.—In 1911 a little surface work and diamond drilling 
was done on these locations. An ore-bearing area 300 by 3,200 feet was proven, in which there 
are numerous narrow lenses of titaniferous magnetite, the maximum proven width of any one ore 
body being 33 feet. The lenses strike approximately east and west, and stand about in the 
vertical. The ore is a lustrous titaniferous magnetite, through which is disseminated some 
easily altered mineral, as chlorite may be detected in nearly all surface specimens. The ore is 
decidedly friable, the core recovery from diamond drilling having been only 50 per cent. The 
associated rocks are chlorite schist, green and brown schists, greenstone, and gabbro. 

The following are analyses of ore encountered in drilling, the footages sampled varying 
from 15 feet to 45 feet :— 


Nowt No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 Now 


ta i aa a eS ee ee ee eee ey 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. Def Cen ti -per cents 


LE OU Maite erage weet me 0) 45.16 42.71 45.82 36.40 40.44 43.09 
Phosphorus. ase 0.012 0.009 0.010 0.080 0.012 0.020 0.010 
iran ee 8.09 12583 11.88 9.42 6.85 TES 6.08 


REFERENCES: A. C. Lawson, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 40, p. 42. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste, Marie, Ont., 1911. 


Mining Locations, A.L. 25, A.L. 26, and A.L. 27.—Ore bodies occur in a ridge extending ina 
north-northeasterly direction across the northern portion of claims A.L. 25, 26, and 27. No 
work has been done to prove the extent of the ore bodies. Four outcrops which were 
examined were sampled with results as follows:— 


No. 1 Now No. 3 No. 4 
percent. Peimcent per cent. Pesce. 
TPO cn oe ha ae ee eae et 51.34 41.34 47.41 46.81 
IlICa rc Oar ng ser 7.80 Tie20 aoe 6.02 
EROsDHOLUS ses et oan em pate 0-012 DAS) 0.007 0.007 
Aivaninmdioxide. (ane eae Tas 1/236 23.60 20.96 


REFERENCE: W. W. Benner for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont’, 1910. 


STEEP ROCK LAKE AREA 


Steep Rock lake lies north of the Canadian National railway in the vicinity of Atikokan 
station. On the shores of the lake, small blocks of very pure hematite have been found plenti- 
fully, This led to many locations being staked for iron and to considerable exploration by 
diamond drilling. The rocks drilled included hornblende and chlorite schists, traps, cherts, 
and siliceous bands of considerable width carrying iron pyrites. No bodies of merchantable 
ore have been located. 


REFERENCES: Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, Part I, pp. 42-43. 
Reports for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Reports for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Mining Location 735.—The finding of chunks of good hematite led to the sinking of several 
test pits and a shaft 30 feet deep. The test pits revealed no ore, and the dump at the shaft 
shows only low-grade hematite with short and narrow bands of magnetite. 


REFERENCE: G. L. Michael for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
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Mining Claims F.F. 159 to 164, inclusive.-—This group of claims lies along the south side of 
Seine river, about 3 miles below the outlet of Steep Rock lake. The plentiful occurrence of angular 
“floats’”’ of chert carrying limonite on a ridge stretching through the southerly part of the claim 
prompted exploration in a ravine immediately to the north. Twelve test pits were dug to ledge, 
ten of which are reported to have shown cherty iron formation; a shaft 5 by 5 feet was sunk 30 
feet, the lower 25 feet of which is in iron formation consisting of light and dark grey chert carrying 
small pockets of hard brown limonite; and five diamond drill holes were put down, some of which 
showed ore. A band of iron formation probably extends for a considerable distance through the 
ravine, but it is evidently of such small extent as to warrant no further exploration. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 


Mining Claims F.F. 46 and 51.—On these claims, located 1'/; miles north-northwest of Eliza- 
beth (formerly Steep Rock) siding on the Canadian National railway, there are outcrops of iron 
formation composed of jasper and white, grey, and black chert, with very thin streaks of hematite 
in places. No marketable ore was found. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 


Mining Locations 857X an1858X (Straw Hat lake).—These locations were partially explored 
by the Ontario Government diamond drill in 1902 and 1903 for R. H. Flaherty, of Port Arthur. 
Only siliceous iron formation with pyritic bands was shown by this work. Additional drilling 
was done in 1909 revealing limonite in chert, associated with pyritic green stone, and chlorite 
schists. No marketable ore was located. 

REFERENCES: Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, Part I, pp. 42-43. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 


TURTLE RIVER AREA 


In 1902, outcrops of banded iron formation of large extent were reported north of Mine 
Centre (on the Canadian National railway) on an expansion of the Turtle river. No additional 
information is available. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 136. 


2. District of Kenora 


WINNIPEG RIVER AREA 


Iron locations are reported to have been taken up north of Kenora, on the east side of the 
Winnipeg river, between Lake of the Woods and English river. The ore is reported to be mag- 
netite, but no authentic data are available. 


REFERENCE: Report of the Ontario Royal Commission, 1890, p. 64. 


LAKE ST. JOSEPH AREA 


In an area of Keewatin rocks at the west end of Lake St. Joseph, there are several outcrops 
of iron formation. Magnetic readings indicate that the range extends through Pewabic and 
Quigly islands for a distance of over 5 miles. No ore of commercial value was seen. 


REFERENCE: W. H. Tuckett for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1912. 


LAKE MINNITAKI AREA 


On the south side of Lake Minnitaki, about 12 miles southwest of Lake Superior junction, 
are located the Louis Lac Seul and the Helen iron ranges. The iron formation is composed of 
alternating bands of siliceous magnetite, jasper, and spotted schist, and lies between walls of 
green schist. The deposit is of too low a grade to meet present furnace requirements. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 


EAGLE LAKE AREA 


Claims have been staked for iron in the neighbourhood of Detour point and on Net and North 
Twin islands. On Net island, where narrow bodies of ore of fairly good quality are exposed, 
exploration by stripping, shaft sinking, and diamond drilling has failed to disclose any quantity 
of ore deserving of consideration. At depth the principal vein was found to be made up of 
pyrite with small amounts of chalcopyrite. 


REFERENCES: A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, p. 184. 
W. W. Benner for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
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DRYDEN AREA 


Outcrops of banded iron formation have been found on both sides of the Wabigoon river 
near Dryden station on the Canadian Pacific railway. The iron formation is also fairly well 
displayed on the railway just east of mile post 216, on lot 23, concession IV, of the Township of 
Zealand. Here the granular silica, banded with magnetite, is interbedded with grey gneiss or 
mica schist, the widest belt of silica and magnetite being about 10 feet across. The strike is 
about N. 50°E., and the dip 80° to the northwest; but the bands are a good deal contorted, and 
the schists are penetrated by some dikes of granite, 

A stretch of drift hides the range for some distance to the east, but it is found again north of 
Barclay siding. Here about three-quarters of a mile north of the railway, at the corner between 
lots 16 and 17 in the fifth concession and the corresponding lots in the sixth, siliceous rock banded 
with magnetite is found, sometimes interbedded with schist or gneiss, having a strike of about 
N. 80°W. 

At Barker’s farm on the west side of Thunder lake, the iron range crops out again as crumpled 
masses, sometimes very rich in magnetite, but often containing a considerable amount of silica 
and hornblende. So far no ore of workable quality has been disclosed. The total distance 
within which outcrops of iron formation have been found, is about 9 miles. The width of the 
iron formation ranges from 100 to 200 feet. The average iron content of the formation is esti- 
mated at about 30 Demcenit= 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 136. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1911, p. 194. 


BENDING LAKE AREA 


In the vicinity of Bending lake, lying 19 miles southwest of Raleigh station on the Canadian 
Pacific railway, outcrops of iron formation have been located in a belt with a length of about 
10 miles. The general strike of the iron formation is N. 45°W., and the dip is from 45° to 55° to 
the southwest. The iron formation is composed of silica interbanded with magnetite, hematite, 
and micaceous schist. The magnetite bands vary in thickness from a fraction of an inch to three 
feet or more. A little diamond drilling, in addition to surface exploration, has been done. 


REFERENCES: Geological Survey of Canada, Summary Report, 1891, p. 29 AA. 
J. Walsh, Kenora, Ont., 1914. 


The Victoria iron range (located 37 miles north of la Seine station on the Canadian National 
railway and 3 miles east of the fifth meridian) is probably a part of the Bending Lake range, as 
the characteristics of the range are about as those enumerated above. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 


KEEWATIN LAKE AREA 


Keewatin lake lies in the southeastern corner of the District of Kenora, and about 15 miles 
southwest of English River station on the Canadian Pacific railway. Claims located near this 
lake by A. McClure, and near Welsh lake by Paul Stone, show only greenstone and quartz impreg- 
nated with pyrite and chalcopyrite. They are of no value as iron prospects. 


REFERENCES: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Onis 1910: 
W. W. Benner for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont aL Ors 


3. District of Patricia 
LAC SEUL AREA 


Litile Shallow lake lies near the headwaters of the English river, about 90 miles northeast of 
the town of Kenora, and about 15 miles northeast of Lac Seul. On its shores there outcrop 


several beds of a dark, fine-grained, stratified rock containing a great amount of magnetite and 
specular iron ore. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Dowling (Exploration, 1893), Ontario Bureau of Mines, 19125 Part [lp 416 


LAKE ST. JOSEPH AREA 


On the Albany river at a point about 35 miles below Lake St. Joseph, and 21% miles below the 
mouth of the Etowamami river, a zone of fine-grained banded magnetic iron ore with slaty partings 
occurs in an area of Keewatin rocks. 


REFERENCE: Robert Bell (Exploration, 1886), Ontario Bureau of Mines 1912. Partell pags: 


—i 
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SUTTON MILL LAKES AREA 


At the narrows between the Sutton Mill lakes there are outcrops of nearly horizontal sandstone 
beds carrying considerable proportions of magnetite and hematite, which simulate the jaspilites 
in appearance. The average iron content is probably not in excess of 35 per cent. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Dowling (Exploration, 1901), Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912. Part II, pp. 
bole1 55. 


4. District of Thunder Bay 
ENGLISH RIVER AREA 


Bog iron ore is rather widely distributed around the headwaters of the English river which 
flows northward from English station located on the Canadian Pacific railway, 115 miles west of 
Port Arthur. Concentrations of sufficient size to attract attention have been found at the 
Little Bear lakes, about 4 miles east of Quorn station on the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, at 
Greer and Yellow lakes, about 12 miles west of the Little Bear lakes, and near Niblock station 
on the Canadian Pacific railway, about 20 miles south of the Little Bear lakes. The deposits 
are so shallow that no large tonnage of ore is available, and they are not considered of economic 


importance. 
REFERENCE: E.S. Moore, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, pp. 180-195. 


MATAWIN IRON RANGE 


This range has a length of 35 to 40 miles extending from Greenwater lake eastward, south 
of lake Shebandowan to the Kaministikwia river, and roughly paralleling the Canadian National 
railway. The iron range is not continuous for all this distance but forms a series of detached 
areas or lenses of various sizes, which generally have an east and west trend and an almost vertical 
dip. The intervals between the various areas of iron formation vary considerably, and in places 
have a length of several miles. 

The iron formation consists of jasper and other closely related siliceous material, usually 
interbanded with magnetite, and occasionally with hematite. The range is geographically 
separable into three areas, the western or Greenwater lake area, the central or Shabaqua area, 
and the eastern or Conmee area, which will be described in the order mentioned. 


Greenwater Lake Area of Matawin Iron Range 


Mining Locations B526 to 530, inclusive-—These lie on the east shore of Greenwater lake, 
and are about 8 miles south of Kashaboiwe station on the Canadian National railway, which is 
located about 82 miles west of Port Arthur. Iron formation bands extend for considerable 
distances through these locations, the width of the bands being in some cases as much as 48 feet. 
The formation is composed of fine-grained magnetite interbanded with schists. The quantity 
of iron formation on the property is in all probability large, but the average iron content is low. 

At Long Point lake, east of Greenwater lake, dark green serpentine is found associated with 


magnetite. 
REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1895, p. 81. 


Moissinac Claims.—These claims, six in number, extend northeast from Horseshoe lake, 
and are about 4 miles east of the locations just described. On them are numerous exposures of 
banded iron formation, these bands being comparatively narrow and rarely reaching 50 feet in 
width. The iron mineral is magnetite, and this occurs in bands varying from one-sixteenth to 
three inches in thickness. In some places, magnetite comprises 50 per cent. of the total volume. 
A considerable amount of surface exploration has been done without any large ore bodies being 
uncovered. A sample of freshly broken iron formation gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
SE eT lie ce, ed Tem Fee oe ie ee ee On 26.09 
SLLiCe ee ee De OE A a coder EO ED at. 52.80 
RP UNWLAU Dae ge, Wri Sean a ee ea Me is Eh rary nae UWA 
JER AVar Saye Vormbtcie,, SOE yaa Oak tel ke DE ee ee cone ope nee rere O0%7 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


Shabaqua Area of Matawin Iron Range 


The portion of the Matawin iron range which has so far attracted most attention is that in 
the vicinity of Shabaqua station on the Canadian National railway (about 53 miles west of Port 
Arthur), where a large number of claims have been staked on both sides of the Matawin and 
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Shebandowan rivers. One group of mining locations, W211 to 228, inclusive, covers the most 
promising looking part of the range, an area measuring one mile wide from north to south, and 
about 7 miles from east to west. The iron range in this area will be described in detail commencing 
at the east. 

Mining Location W211 is the most easterly one on which exploration work has been done. 
In 1892, a shaft was sunk here on a bed of jasper associated with some bands of high-grade 
magnetite. The iron formation occurs in chlorite schist and has been traced for a distance of 
about 495 feet. It has a width of 95 feet at the west and 49 feet at the east end. It consists 
chiefly of jasper and is considered to be of little economic importance. 

Mining Location W212 adjoins W211 to the west. At the southeastern end of this claim, 
iron formation is exposed by a stripping 66 by 30 feet. 

An average sample of the iron formation gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent 
FLOW Sip sees cerese ig ee tee Sa ae eee oe DAT AN 
DLICadae ay neee, een ees re, nnn ae ee en ee S019 
SUlphurse one ee te 2k ree een eee 0.08 
Phosphot iss sinter cee ae eae eee ee 0.16 


Mining Location W213 joins the last-mentioned location to the west. As yet no exposure 
of iron formation has been found on it. 

Mining Location W214 is west of W213. In the middle of this location an outcrop of very 
siliceous iron formation is exposed, 309 feet in length and 213 feet in width. 

Mining Location W215 is situated due west of W214. On this claim the iron formation has 
been traced by dip needle readings for nearly 1,800 feet. A stripping in the middle of the claim 
shows it to be 73 feet wide at that point. An average sample of the iron formation taken from this 
place gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
Troms sete ye, ee ee te ee ae eee ee, 30.6 
Ute We per parr i te a ee Cy Aa BL PS, 47.8 
SULPHUEI KS oe See Rees ee ee ee 2 eee 0.04 
PHOSGhGruS:0.. erase: ar ee ee 0.11 


South of this deposit another deposit has been traced by dip needle westward towards the 
adjoining claim. It has been exposed by a stripping in one place and shows a width of 55 feet. 


REFERENCE: F. Hillé, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 22. 


Mining Location W216 is situated on the south side of the Matawin river where the Sheban- 
dowan river flows into it. The Canadian National railway traverses nearly the whole north part 
of the location. 

The iron formation is well exposed on a hill about one-quarter of a mile south of the railway 
track and about 800 feet west of the eastern boundary of the claim. It consists of a fine-grained 
bluish-grey siliceous slate through which exceedingly fine crystals of magnetite, hardly visible to 
the naked eye, are disseminated. The average iron content of the formation is very low. Two 
samples taken at the east and west ends of the exposure and representing widths of 57 and 35 
feet, respectively, gave the following analyses:— 


No. 1 No. 2 

pel cent <= epet-cent; 
Tron hat wes eles ee Ween eee 20.99 20.90 
to) er Re eee Cm Gk ee pc iNhe Mids 61.26 63.04 


Going westward several other smaller exposures of iron formation can be seen on this claim. 
The iron-bearing series is, however, of even a leaner character than that previously described, 
and may be classed more appropriately as ferruginous slate. Sufficient magnetite is present in 
the rock to enable it to be traced across the claim by magnetic readings, but from an economic 
point of view the occurrence is of no importance. 

Mining Location W217 is situated due west of W216. It is heavily covered with drift, and 
no outcrops of the iron-bearing series are visible, but by magnetometric readings the band of 
iron formation can be traced across the whole width of the claim, i.e., about half a mile. 

Mining Location W218 is due west of W217 and is one mile long and half a mile wide. The 
iron formation is prominently exposed near the western boundary line of the claim on a big cliff, 
rising about 25 feet above the surrounding country and having an elevation of 1,450 feet above 
sea level. The character of the iron formation is similar to that previously described, though 
its iron content seems to be somewhat higher as shown by the following analysis representing an 
average sample taken across an outcrop 47 feet wide near the cliff :-— 
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Another sample taken about 500 feet farther east and representing an outcrop 17 feet wide, 
gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent 
TO te tae Bae opt ie ce ieee gry a ol ehae & seni 30.25 
Sioa eae Rte ee ae oie ce Mean Fhe ahe Grae aoe oe bey) 


Judging from the magnetometric readings and a few outcrops, the iron-bearing formation 
can be traced across the whole width of the claim, reaching its maximum width of 300 feet about 
700 feet east of the western boundary line of the claim. 


Mining Location W219 adjoin W218 to the west. It is one mile long and half a mile wide 
and is divided into two parts by the Matawin river. The iron-bearing formation can be traced 
by magnetic readings from the eastern boundary line of the claim westward to the Matawin river, 
a distance of 1,200 feet. It is well exposed in a ravine south of the old camps, and even more 
prominently along two small knolls farther west near the river. The iron formation is leaner 
than that of the claim previously described. Four samples taken at various points across the 
formation and representing widths of 47, 75, 52, and 33 feet, respectively, gave the following 
analyses :— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 

percent. sper cent. per Celt, pen Cents 
[ronment ses 13-333 24.28 ihe 6 7 xeoull 
Silica eager ne oe 70.03 58.78 66.70 65.05 


_ For a distance of about 1,700 feet west of the Matawin river the magnetometric survey 
gives no indication of any continuous iron formation, and a few very small scattered magnetic 
areas are all that can be found on this part of the claim. 


Mining Locations W220, W221, and W222.—About 350 feet west of the boundary line between 
W219 and W220 the magnetic attraction comes in again, and from that point westward the iron 
formation can be traced by outcrops and magnetic readings, with the exception of one or two 
small intervals through claims W220, W221, and W222, a distance of 7,000 feet. Judging from 
the magnetometric survey the width of the iron-bearing formation on claim W220 may be roughly 
estimated at 50 to 200 feet. It increases, however, considerably on claim W221 and reaches a 
width of over 1,000 feet near the boundary line between W221 and W222. Farther west on W222, 
the iron formation decreases again in width, being 100 to 400 feet wide. 

On claims W221 and W222 the iron formation consists chiefly of a fine-grained siliceous 
hematite interbanded with siliceous material, black and red chert. Judging from the magnetic 
character of the formation, magnetite is also present. Four samples taken across the exposed 
formation at various points gave the following analyses :— 


No. 1 Now No. 3 No. 4 

percent. percent. percent. per cent. 
UO eeae Sevens tees Dey AO IRSNS 30.89 27.86 
Si Caer acqeen aeeaae 54.20 48.76 46.34 49 44 


The widths of the exposures from which the samples were taken were 100, 35, 36, and 47 feet, 
respectively. Samples Nos. 1 and 2 are from claim W221, 3 and 4 from W222. 

From what has been said in regard to the extent of the iron formation on locations W216 
to 222, inclusive, it is evident that a large quantity of low-grade ore is available, all of which, 
however, requires fine crushing and concentration with subsequent briquetting or nodulizing 
before it can be made marketable. To carry on such an operation profitably at the present time 
does not seem feasible, owing to the low iron content of the ore and the extreme fineness to which 
the grinding would have to be carried before a satisfactory separation could be obtained. The 
iron formation of the western claims W221 and W222 offers also another objectionable feature 
for magnetic separation on account of the iron-bearing mineral being present there chiefly in the 
form of hematite. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1914. 


About half a mile north of the Matawin river there is another deposit on mining locations 
R476 and R484. It commences at the eastern part of R476 and extends through this location 
into the adjoining one, a distance of about 3,000 feet. Magnetic dip needle readings show a very 
high average for over 132 feet across this deposit. It differs somewhat in character from those 
previously described. Here the magnetite is not so intimately mixed with the silica, but forms 
separate bands of various sizes which are interbanded with jasper. 

An average sample of this ore gave:— 


Per cent. 
LEG ree er Ee Ona arate yare Be sca! 51.48 
ST ek cee eae cae a a aN aeons ta oa wah Sete Gale hati 25.95 
Bhosphoriusiik poe aes ee me 0.25 
Sul pintirerae mae erts cette) ee ween cere ee sok ee ahs ote 0.04 


About nine chains north of this deposit the dip needle indicates the presence of another ore 
body, the extent of which has not been ascertained. 


REFERENCE: F. Hillé, Mines Branch, Ottawa, Publication No. 22. 
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On Mining Locations R412, 479, 480, 483, 490, 499, 509, and 511, there occur outcrops of 
iron formation composed of jasper or chert interbanded with magnetite and hematite. The 
deposits do not appear attractive enough to warrant exploration. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1907. 


On Mining Locations W232, 233, 234, 230, 237, 238, 239, 241, 242, 243, 244, and H.P. O77 
there are belts of iron formation composed of banded jasper, magnetite, hematite, and iron-bearing 
slates. 


REFERENCE: R, H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 


On Claim T.B.o10 and some others near it, there are outcrops of iron formation composed 
of jasper or granular silica interbanded with magnetite. The magnetite appears to be of good 
quality and occurs in bands clearly separated from the gangue, and frequently with a thickness 
of from two to three inches. The ease with which a good magnetic concentrate could be secured, 
and the possibility of finding large tonnage, has made this appear as an interesting concentrating 
proposition. 


REFERENCES: G. L. Michael for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
W. W. Benner for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
W. H. Tuckett for R. H. Flaherty. Port Arthur, Ont., 1910, 


On Location R492 the iron formation appears to carry only 20 to 25 per cent. magnetite, and 
the magnetite is lean-looking and occurs in bands less than two inches thick. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


Conmee Area of the Matawin Iron Range 


Scattered through the township of Conmee from concessions I to VIII, in the unsurveyed 
territory to the west, and in the townships of Ware and Oliver to the east, there are numerous 
outcrops of iron formation, the whole group being regarded as the eastern end of the Matawin 
iron range. 

The siliceous ingredient of the iron formation is nearly everywhere jasper, and with this is 
interbanded both hematite and magnetite; occasionally, as in the vicinity of Mokom-n station 
(32 miles west of Port Arthur) pyrite is the most noticeable constituent of the iron formation. 
The hematite and magnetite bands vary in thickness usually from a mere film to two or three 
inches; but at some occurrences a thickness in excess of 12 inches is reported, as in lot 4, concession 
III, Conmee township, and on Kaministikwia mountain in location R333 in Ware township, the 
latter of which has attracted some interest as a possible concentrating proposition. 

While few outcrops of iron formation in this area seem to have been left unstaked, the show- 
ings seem not to have been attractive enough to lead to extensive exploration. <A few of the 
properties which have attracted attention (in addition to the two mentioned above) are mining 
locations R393, R394, and R411, near Mokomon, showing lean interbanded jasper and magnetite; 
the Muirhead claims, just west of the above, where there is a band of iron formation with a width 
of 450 feet, an average sample from across which assayed 34.10 per cent. in iron and 49.00 per 
cent. in silica; the Montgomery and Strathy claims in concessions I and Il; mining locations B.J. 128, 
£29, and 130, and the Pumpelly-Smyth holdings. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 129-130. 
Private reports for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Private reports for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


GUNFLINT-WHITEFISH LAKE AREA 


Under the above title is included the territory adjacent to the North Lake branch of the 
Canadian National railway (formerly the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western railway) from 
Gunflint lake on the international boundary easterly approximately 35 miles to Whitefish lake. 

In this area numerous locations have been taken up for iron ore. The ore occurring on most 
of these locations consists of thin layers of magnetite or hematite, interbanded with cherts of 
the Animikie series, but as yet no deposit of sufficient size to warrant exploitation has been found. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1908, p. 52. 


PORT ARTHUR AREA 


In the township of McGregor, about 7 miles northeast of the city of Port Arthur, on section 
16, concession C, and on mining location 242 in the same locality, a little exploratory work has 
been done on beds of magnetite associated with the sideritic cherts of the flat-lying Animikie 
series. The ore is a high-grade magnetite, comparatively free from deleterious constituents, 
but as yet no beds of sufficient thickness to yield attractive tonnage have been located. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
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LOON LAKE AREA 


The Loon lake iron-bearing area lies about 26 miles east of Port Arthur, and is traversed by 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific railway. Four definite horizons are present in the iron- 
bearing formation :— 


1. The upper black slate. 

2. An upper iron-bearing member. 
3. An interbedded black slate. 

4, A lower iron-bearing member. 


The two iron-bearing horizons are themselves quite different in character. The original 
rock of the upper horizon is a rather thin-bedded, cherty, dark grey to very light-coloured iron 
carbonate. A common phase of this horizon is a banded rock composed of alternating layers of 
iron oxide or partially altered carbonate and light, or dark-coloured, or red iron-stained chert. 
All stages of gradation can, however, be observed from the original unaltered cherty carbonate 
rock, through the ferruginous cherts and slates, to iron ore. At the base the upper iron-bearing 
formation grades into the underlying slate. 

The lower iron-bearing horizon can, except where extremely altered, be readily distinguished 
from the upper by the constant presence in it of small granules which are entirely absent from the 
upper horizon. Chemically these granules are essentially hydrous ferrous silicate. Very 
frequently, however, the matrix surrounding the granules is largely carbonate material which 
varies from exceedingly fine to very coarse grained. Associated with the granule-bearing rock of 
the lower horizon and, in part at least, secondary to it, are phases which show varying degrees of . 
alteration to or replacement by iron oxide. Of the rocks of the formation which contain a high 
enough percentage of iron to be classed as ore, two phases are characteristic. One is a fine- 
grained red and blue hematite of medium hardness. The other is one whose texture is that of a 
medium to coarse grained carbonate rock, but with the red colour of hematite. That in this 
latter variety iron carbonate and iron oxide are both present is shown by chemical analysis of 
certain samples which give higher percentages of iron than is contained in iron carbonate. 

The localities in which the greatest concentration of iron has as yet been proven, are included 
in the area extending 4 miles west, 2 miles south, and 1 mile east of Loon lake station. The 
properties on which exploratory work has been carried on are known as the Flaherty-Knobel, 
Marks-Wiley, and McConnell properties. In these areas numerous diamond-drill holes have 
been put down and a considerable amount of trenching and test-pitting has been done in search 
for iron ore. The result of the work thus far done shows that over the greater part of the area 
the lower iron horizon has been extensively altered to iron oxide, but that, associated with the 
layers showing the greatest concentration, a considerable amount of lean siliceous material is 
present, either as lenses in the hematite or as layers interbedded with it. Thus the average 
sample of any considerable vertical section is of low grade. The following analyses are representa- 
tive of the grade of ore occurring here:— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 

percents “pes cent... per cent... per cent: 
[LON eee ree 4 26.51 31.24 40.20 19.68 
LLCO eet, gene? 34.78 30. 86 44.76 61.04 
Sul pile cyomrcr: 0.06 0.06 0.04 Oss 
Phosphorus..... 0.04 0.08 0. 06 0.06 


A diamond-drill hole penetrating the ore-bearing strata in reaching a depth of 45 feet, cut 
two bands of ore with thicknesses of 61% feet and 134 feet, respectively, three bands of lean ore 
with thicknesses varying from 3 to 5 feet, and three bands of ferruginous chert with thicknesses 
varying from 6 inches to 3 feet. This is typical of the results secured from many drill holes. 

These properties have been examined by several engineers, all of whom apparently are agreed 
that the mining of ore from them would be essentially a sorting proposition, with the chances of 
economic operation decidedly poor. 


REFERENCES: W.N. Smith, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, p. 254. 
L. P. Silver, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, p. 156. 
R. W. Seelye for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 19006. 
Private reports for T. J. Drummond, Montreal, Que. 


Dominion Bessemer Ore Company Property—About 4 miles to the southwest of the above 
described area lies mining section No. 5, in the Township of McGregor, which was operated in 
1909 by the Dominion Bessemer Ore Company and from which two cargoes of ore were shipped 
before the close of navigation. An ore-loading dock was built, also a tramway from the dock 
to the ore body about one mile inland. Operations ceased at the end of the year and were not 
resumed. 

The ore on this property occurs in two varieties: as hard, greyish, fine-grained hematite; and 
as friable, brown oxides of iron. The ore-beds are associated with quartzose and sideritic rocks, 
with a prevailing dip to the southeast of about 50°; they attain in places a thickness of 6 feet, 
but a thickness of more than 3 feet is not common. Frequently the ore beds thin rapidly. In 
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the better ore beds high-grade ore occurs in segregations with the result that where a whole bed 
is mined the average iron content of the ore, after cobbing in the quarry, is likely to be below 
present furnace requirements. 
Average analysis of stock-pile samples taken while mining operations were in progress, are 
reported as follows:— 
No. 1 grade No. 2 grade 


per cent. PeLecnc: 
LOM, .c5. see eae Ao Pale gto ny Aer eo en 44.30 37.60 
iCal kit Bae pee ae epee 22.60 23.00 
SULPHUTH cheer poeta ata ene aes 0.015 0:275 
ENOSDNOLUS ccm 16 are ren ene errs 0.015 0.024 
Maribanese ss op tcy tree arene ae Lo 4.00 


The improbability of finding large tonnage and the reported inferior grade of shipments made 
from mining operations, have deterred further exploitation. 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
R. W. Seelye for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 
Ontario Bureau of Mines, Vol. XLX, 1909, Deol 


DOG LAKE AREA 


About 25 miles northeast of Dog lake, and about 50 miles due north of Port Arthur lies 
Little Pine lake. Immediately to the west of Little Pine lake a group of 20 claims (T.B. 2020 to 
2039) have been staked for iron and about 4 miles to the northwest of the lake another group of 
27 claims (T.B. 1731 to 1757) have been taken up for iron. From the best information obtainable 
it appears that the iron showings in this locality consist of bands of iron formation composed of 
interbanded jasper, magnetite, and hematite, similar to that occurring in many other parts of 
Thunder Bay district. 


REFERENCE: B, Stuart McKenzie, Winnipeg, Man., 1914. 


BLACK STURGEON AREA 


A number of iron locations were taken up years ago southwest of Lake Nipigon on the 
southeast side of Black Sturgeon lake, to the east of Black Sturgeon river, to the east of Nonwatin 
lake, and to the west of Fraser lake. Slight seams of hematite associated with grey schist and jasper 
can be seen on some of these locations, but as yet no ore body of economic importance has been 
found. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, pp. 170-172. 


LAKE SAVANT IRON RANGE 


Lake Savant is about 20 miles northwest of Bucke station on the National Transcontinental 
railway. West of this lake banded iron formation has a wide distribution. Beginning on the 
west shore of the lake it extends more or less continuously westward for about 25 miles, reaching 
beyond the southern end of Cliff lake. South of the eastern portion of Lake Kashaweogama 
(10 miles west of Savant lake), the range becomes more concentrated, and the most important 
portion of it lies in this vicinity. The range is here about 1 mile wide, with a band about a 
quarter of a mile wide, fairly free from country rock. South of the main band there are a number 
of parallel narrow bands of no economic interest. 

Part of the western portion of the range is composed almost entirely of banded quartz and 
actinolite, but generally the iron formation consists of banded red jasper and magnetite and 
quartz in the form of interlocking crystals developed by the crystallization of chert. The 
bands in the jasper vary in width from microscopic size to a quarter of an inch or even an inch 
in width. This jasper is again interbanded with wide and narrow bands of greywacké, horn- 
blende schist, and a grey, fine-grained gneiss. By far the most common rock occurring with the 
red jasper and magnetite is greywacké, and the bands of jasper and greywacké vary greatly in 
width. In places there is as much as 50 feet of almost pure red jasper and magnetite, while in 
others these minerals occur as bands only an inch or two wide in large masses of schist or 
greywacké, 

Two picked specimens of iron formation gave the following analyses :— 


No. 1 No. 2 

pet cent: per cent, 
If Ott Aran ante ans Ateneo aera 03130 43.82 
Silica stave ee eee ees ee 50.20 39.00 


A good deal of test-pitting and stripping has been done, and one or two shafts have been 
sunk 15 or 20 feet, but there has been no drilling, and so far nothing which can be regarded as 
“pay ore’’ has been located. The greater portion of the iron formation, even where free from 
schist, does not carry more than from 30 to 35 per cent. of iron. 
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The only portion of the range which may be of some economic interest is the widest belt 
south of Lake Kashaweogama. ‘The length of this belt is about 3 miles with a maximum width 
of one-quarter of a mile. 


REFERENCES: E. S. Moore, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1910, pp. 186-187. 
RYH. Blaherty, Poct Arthur, Ont.,.1910: 


ROUND LAKE AREA (North of Lake Nipigon) 


Round lake is an expansion of the Pikitigushi river and lies about 27 miles up the stream and 
directly north of Windigo bay on Lake Nipigon. About one-third of a mile north of Round 
lake, some narrow bands of lean iron formation occur in a chloritic or grey gneissic schist. 


The length of the range is about one mile, and its width is very indefinite. It shows only 
in a few places where it outcrops through drift which is very heavy in this region. Bands of 
magnetite, hematite, and silica, from 8 inches to as many feet in width, occur, but they gradually 
grade into a fine-grained grey gneiss, or into schist containing much silica and chlorite and in 
some cases stained with oxidized pyrite. The range is considered to be of little economic 
importance. 


A narrow band of iron formation exposed on Caribou lake, 16 miles to the northwest, is 
possibly a continuation of the Round Lake band. 


At Haystack mountain close to the National Transcontinental railway, and about 10 miles 
southeast of Round lake, a number of claims have been staked for iron. Investigation showed 
that the area included in this staking is underlain exclusively by Keweenawan diabase, and that 
the iron ore present is ilmenite or titaniferous magnetite, occurring in small segregations through- 
out the diabase, a mode of occurrence giving no promise of tonnage. 


REFERENCE: E.S. Moore, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, pp. 158-162. 


‘ONAMAN IRON RANGES 


The Onaman iron ranges lie northeast of Lake Nipigon and surround the head waters of the 
Red Paint river. They extend nearly east and west and are about 2 miles apart. The Northern 
range, beginning below Holliday lake, extends aicross the height of land and along Johnson creek, 
a distance of almost 10 miles. It is traversed by the National Transcontinental railway. The 
range is not represented by continuous outcrops, the gaps being of considerable extent. The 
outcrops are, however, sufficiently close together and the local magnetic attraction, where out- 
crops do not occur on account of the thick coating of drift, is sufficiently strong to warrant one in 
regarding this as a continuous band. The width of the range varies greatly. At the western 
end the range is represented by a few feet of very lean iron formation, but near the Maple Leaf 
claims it widens to nearly half a mile. At this point the area is not, however, occupied by con- 
tinuous iron formation, but only by narrow outcrops appearing in green schist, tuff, or rhyolite. 
Where the range crosses the Height of Land claims the formation is continuous over a width of 
150 yards, but contains a good deal of greywacké and slate; some rhyolite and green schist have 
been folded into it. The outcrop at the divide disappears under the drift and reappears again 
on the Winter Camp claims, 2 miles to the east, where the formation occurs as narrow outcrops 
on either side of a mass of greenstone which has been faulted into it. The formation is again 
hidden under the drift, and 3 miles to the east reappears as a considerable outcrop in the vicinity 
of the Miller claims. Although the range here is broken up by the older rocks near the surface 
and the formation is hidden from view by the drift which covers portions of this area to a depth 
of 100 feet or more, sufficient outcrops occur to show that the range can be traced over an area 
of 2 miles long by 1!/, miles wide. The formation here is, on the whole, pretty lean, there being 
much slate and schist with the jasper. 

Exploratory work on some of the most promising-looking claims on the northern range was 
performed in 1906 and 1907 for R. H. Flaherty. The following information as to results of this 
exploration have been furnished. 

On the Height of Land claims an average sample of an outcrop 2,600 feet long, with a width 
in one place of 305 feet, ran as follows:— 


Per cent. 
POR ee a ae Peet Cae ere RE yk EA es 40.49 
PRGSNRGris Cons Been tam rein ere caer Ween. Ste a pats 0.065 


A diamond-drill hole, 254 feet deep, on the Winter Camp claims cut ferruginous schist, and 
jasper carrying magnetic ore, and a surface outcrop 30 feet wide furnished a sample assaying as 
follows: 


Per cent. 
LOTTE ee ae ee i es Bi MS tae te 37.92 
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On the Miller claims a diamond-drill hole, 143 feet deep, cut ferruginous schist, banded 
jasper, and magnetite and greenstone. A stripping 50 by 650 feet gave a sample of the following 
analysis:— 


Per cent. 
Tron 2 Sa Pichon oe aoe ON cll 43.48 
SILICA. i alte OT ae ee 35.90 
Sulphure ea. & eee aie ee, oe ee ee oe ee Trace 
Phosphoruste.ae. ero ca ee 0.045 


The Northern range contains a large amount of banded jasper, but scarcely any sign of con- 
centration of iron ores has been found. 

The Southern range is somewhat more continuous and compact than the Northern. The 
most westerly outcrop lies along the south side of Castor lake where a very narrow band of jasper 
occurs. There is then a break where drift extends for a mile between this small outcrop and the 
main portion of the range. It is probable that the formation underlies the drift. The main 
portion of the range is represented by almost continuous outcrops for a distance of 2 miles, with 
a maximum width of 700 feet. This range, like the northern one, also contains a good deal of 
foreign rock in its widest areas. At the east end of the southern range the iron format‘on runs 
under drift, but local deflections of the compass in a large swamp and the occurrence of a very 
small outcrop of iron formation a mile anda quarter east of the main range, show that the range 
is continuous for at least a mile and a half under the swamp. 

On the Southern range there are wider and longer bands of magnetite than on the Northern 
range. A sample of one of the better looking bands a few inches wide and several rods long, 
gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
[rontecc: 3 oils geet retest ay eee ere a 50.82 
For PERE Mitt ka” ee eee EA EK FDS 26.85 


One of the richest looking outcrops (with a width of 15 feet) was sampled with the following 
results:— 


Per cent 
TEOUS ie rececn c2e't ayia eee eh dee ee 25879 
so | Le: eer IM peu RAUI A Capt Cir ys fo et a a S70 


There are many bands of banded jasper and magnetite a few feet wide; a sample from one 
of these gave the following analysis: — 


Per cent. 
LON e Fe sre KOC N 2k tet ee ae a ee 38.83 
mtliCA, 64 ah atts ag: aie te eee, eee ee ee ee eer 50.00 


The iron formation of the Onaman ranges includes ferruginous cherts, slates, phyllites, 
greywackés, actinolite-magnetite-schists, and jaspers. The relations between the rocks of this 
formation are such that a band of jasper half an inch in width may occur between bands of slate 
and greywacké 20 feet in width, while on the other hand almost clear jasper bands may reach a 
maximum of nearly 50 feet. Some of the narrow bands of ferruginous cherts may contain a 
large percentage of iron, as for example, one band a few inches wide from the southern range 
which was analyzed and found to contain 50 per cent. of metallic iron and 23 per cent. of silica; 
but from information given above, it is seen that neither range has been shown to contain ore 
which can be worked under present conditions. 


REFERENCES: E. S. Moore, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, pp. 196-253. 
R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1908. 


IRON RANGES EAST OF LAKE NIPIGON 


East of Lake Nipigon in the vicinity of Poplar Lodge, an abandoned Hudson Bay post, there 
are three iron ranges known locally as the Northern, Central, and Southern ranges. A few 
miles east of these and a little to the north, there are additional outcrops of iron formation near 
Windegokan, Still, and Watson lakes. This territory is now easily accessible by the main line 
of the Canadian National railway which lies not more than 3 miles to the south of the iron ranges. 
The distance to Nipigon village on Lake Superior is between 60 and 70 miles. 

The Northern range has a length of about a mile anda quarter, running northeasterly through 
locations A.L. 408, 407, 406, 405, 404, 403, 402, near the north bank of Sturgeon river, 2 or 3 
miles from its mouth. It is seldom more than 50 feet wide, but reaches a width of 240 feet, 
with intermixed slaty rock at one spot on A.L. 403. In general the banded silica lies just to the 
southeast of a ridge of greenstone, under which it dips at an angle of 35 to 60 degrees. On the 
opposite side the iron formation generally runs under old lake deposits towards the river bank. 

Both magnetite and hematite occur, though the latter shows red only when powdered. 
The silica bands are generally cherty or quartzitic, with occasional strips of dull jasper. On the 
whole the range is too narrow and lean from the admixture of silica and slate to be very promising. 

The Central range is 3 miles south of the Northern and js first seen a mile and a half inland 
from Poplar Lodge. This part of the region is mostly covered with sand plains and swamp, so 
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that solid rock does not crop out very frequently and then only as low, rounded surfaces, making 
it difficult to prospect without doing much stripping. A considerable amount of work has 
been done in this way, and three diamond-drill holes have been sunk on the most important out- 
crop, but undoubtedly much of the range still remains covered. The known outcrops are in 
four localities: (1) A.L. 414, (2) at the north end of A.L. 413 and 412, (3) in A.L. 416 and adjacent 
portions of A.L. 413 and H.F. 1, and (4) in H.F. 5. The third area is the most attractive and has 
been most thoroughly prospected. It shows a wide-spread series of bands of iron formation over 
a length from east to west of half a mile and a breadth of a quarter of a mile. Including all four 
outcrops the range has a length of nearly 3 miles, with a breadth of about three-quarters of a mile 
where widest; but these limits include much drift-covered surface and barren rock, and the most 
easterly outcrop is separated from the others by a mile and a half in which no iron formation has 
been found. 

The ore is entirely hematite, and the associated silica is jasper, often bright red. In the 
areas mapped as iron range more than one-half consists of grey and green schist in which frag- 
ments and long strips of the iron formation are imbedded. In general the jaspery strips tend to 
run out into schists towards the east and west. A narrow belt of Huronian conglomerate runs 
parallel to several of the outcrops and is occasionally repeated several times, as in location A.L. 414. 
This seems to indicate a number of small parallel folds of the structure, so that the great width 
of this range is probably due to repetition. In one place on the boundary between A.L. 413 and 416, 
a diamond-drill hole showed jasper and ore 414 feet below the surface, so that the synclines are 
not shallow. 

In general it may be said that in the iron formation there is a considerable amount of lean 
ore, generally in narrow bands and lenses separated by several feet of jasper and schist. 

Three samples of ore taken by Prof. Coleman gave the following analyses:— 


No. 1 INOe2 No. 3 
per cent; Descent: per cent. 
Wletathcuironpessaces oe 44.2 37.4 40.0 


A specimen of hard, blue hematite from a surface lens is reported to have run 64.42 per cent. 
in iron. This was probably a carefully selected specimen, since the average iron content of 33!/, 
feet of ore encountered in drilling was estimated by the late A. B. Willmott to run between 40 and 
50 per cent. 

The Southern range has a length of 7 miles, including interruptions of drift and barren rock, 
and a maximum width of 500 feet, though the average width is not more than 50 feet. It is 
separated from the nearest point of the central range by three-quarters of a mile of greenstone 
and schist rising as a ridge. The Southern range contains a good deal of magnetite, as well as 
hematite and some jasper. It resembles the Northern range, though much more extensive and 
also richer in iron. The associated rocks are slate and grey and green schists, and the range 
fades out laterally into the other rocks. The arrangement is unsymmetrical, the richest and 
most magnetic ore generally occurring on the north side of the range, while leaner bands are 
interbedded with slate or schist to the south. The general direction of the range is north of 
east, following the usual strike of the region; and the dip like that of the Central range, is high, 
from 60 degrees to vertical. 

Five samples of ore from the Southern range gave the following analyses :— 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Del Celt per cents per cent.4— percents, per cent. 


NhetaligsiC OM, 2 ea 38.06 30.06 3ia19 3h19 34.02 
RW E ee (s Aapera eorioee AG LO ASD Wh set em aieone tp det eM 2 iim No ey aes 
SUM ea seep TAGE Mem es PM te darts Salen Cicer RSG 
(hospiior use .s7.. CU ACG Mame ay ore ene han arotct a tne ra te ae 
JH Leh ir Beer prety bee NOP eis nena Pmt ars nem Re MS es at 3 


No. 1 was a sample of the best looking ore obtainable; No. 2 was an average sample of forma- 
tion over a width of 82 feet; and Nos. 3, 4, and 5 were average samples excluding the leaner part 
of the outcrop. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1907, pp. 115-128. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1908, pp. 146-147. 


Lying in mining locations H.F. 13, 12, and 10, just west of Windegokan lake, there is a mass 
of iron range of considerable proportions. It is composed of grey slate and jasper, interbanded 
with hematite. Two samples of the richest looking part of the iron formation show only 35.75 
and 36.56 per cent. of iron, respectively. Much of the mass lies under swamp and drift, and 
although the drift has been partly removed by trenching, it is impossible to say what lies under 
the swamp. Nothing was seen to justify the assumption that a large ore body exists. There is 
much schist in some of the range, the dip is about 90 degrees, and there seem to be no particular 
geological conditions to cause a concentration of ore at this place. This outcrop becomes greatly 
mixed with schist before running into the eruptive sheet to the west, and also at the east end 
before disappearing under the drift. Just south of this outcrop and in location H.F. 11, is a 
small mass of jasper and banded magnetite. 
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In mining location B.T.O. 1 on the south shore of Still lake, there is an occurrence of iron 
formation of considerable size. A large portion of this is excluded from view by drift and swamp, 
but it evidently extends from Still lake to White Fish lake, a distance of about half a mile. 
Although at either end the range has a width of not more than about 15 feet, it widens out in the 
centre to about 450 feet. Towards the east end it dips under the water of Still lake. 

The iron formation is composed of silica, with a little hematite, and with it is intermixed 
much schist. The best sample taken had an iron content of 36.86 per cent., which is much too 
low for a merchantable iron ore, and there is no indication of any secondary concentration. 


About 1'/2 miles south of Still lake, a band of iron formation outcrops at the northeast end 
of Watson lake. This extends easterly through locations H.F. 32, 35, 39, and 40, a distance of 
about 2 miles. Its greatest width is about 100 feet. The formation consists of jasper and 
magnetite, and it is bounded on the north and south by slaty green schist. The richest specimen 
of magnetite collected from it ran 48.9 per cent. in iron. 

For 6 or 7 miles farther eastward unimportant outcrops of iron formation occur at widely 
separated intervals, the chief of which are those in locations H.F, 37 and 38 near Lake Nora, 
those in locations H.F. 45 and 46 southeast of Lake Pasha, and those to the north of Lake Nissiam- 
keekan. Still farther to the east a few claims have been staked near the headwaters of the Black 
river on showings of iron formation (not more than 6 feet wide) composed of banded sugary silica 
with a little magnetite. 


REFERENCES: E. S. Moore, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1907, pp. 144-145. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1908, pp. 148-154. 


LITTLE LONG LAKE AREA 


Little Long lake lies about 55 miles north of Jackfish station on the Canadian Pacific railway, 
and about the same distance east of Lake Nipigon. It is now easily reached by the Canadian 
National railway which skirts its northern shore, the distance to Nipigon village on Lake 
Superior being about 115 miles. 


The first suggestion of iron formation is found on the south side of the western end of the 
lake in location A.L. 439, where a few thin seams of banded grey and black material of very low 
grade occur in a green schist. The largest outcrop of iron formation is at the east end of a large 
island in mining location A.L. 431 where stripping discloses a width of 24 yards of iron formation 
intermixed with schists. Another stripping a short distance west shows 40 yards of surface 
made up of very lean iron formation without schist and containing some dull red jasper. The 
chief iron mineral here is hematite. The greatest width of the banded iron formation found on 
the island is 130 yards, and the total length of the outcrops is a little over a quarter of a mile. 
West of the lake several locations have been taken up. Several bands of iron formation, mostly 
very lean, have been found on these claims, and fairly strong local magnetic attraction is noted 
in several places. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, pp. 146-148. 


JACKFISH AREA 


About 11/4 miles north of Jackfish station and close to the Canadian Pacific railway track are 
located the workings on location A.L. 383 of the Argenteuil Mining Company. The development 
undertaken between 1900 and 1903 consisted of two shallow shafts and a tunnel. Operations 
centred on a faulted zone in hornblende granite, where the crushed rock is cemented by lean, 
reddish iron oxides. The property has absolutely no value as an iron prospect. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for the Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont, 1912} 


On the S/ate zslands, 8 miles south of Jackfish, there are small exposures of banded jasper and 
chert, 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Byreau of Mines, 1902, DeelLave 


LITTLE PIC RIVER AREA 


On the north shore of Lake Superior near the mouth of the Little Pi- river, two locations 
were taken up for iron many decades ago. It now appears that what attracted attention was the 
occurrence of a rock (probably hornblende syenite) in which magnetite was present, either dis- 
seminated in small grains or segregated in small pockets. 

REFERENCES: Peter McKellar, Toronto, Ont., 1874. 
Chas. Robb, Montreal, Que. 
J. Weatherly, 1873. 
JW. Herrick, Pore Arthur, Ont. 
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WESTERN MICHIPICOTEN AREA 


The extreme westerly development of the Michipicoten iron ranges lies in the south- 
easterly corner of the District of Thunder Bay, and in this locality there are two iron-bearing 
horizons several miles long, and several occurrences of less interest. 

One of these iron-bearing horizons lies just south of the East Branch of the Pukaskwa river, 
and extends from the township of Homer to David lakes, a distance of about 8 miles. All the 
area has been staked as iron claims, the holdings being known as the Big Dave, Knapp, and 
Goetz-Conners properties. 

Through the Big Dave and Knapp properties there extend two iron-bearing horizons about 
3 miles in length, with a uniform northerly dip of 30 to 40 degrees. The total thickness of these 
horizons may be 200 feet or more, but the bands of iron formation rarely exceed a thickness of 
25 feet, being separated by schist, volcanic breccia, or porphyrite. 

The iron formation is composed of alternating bands of grey and white chert and granular 
silica, and greyish lean magnetite and good magnetite. The magnetite is usually siliceous and 
the bands are not clean cut; instead they usually blend into the purely siliceous bands. Ordin- 
arily there are four or more bands to the inch. The banding is not always conspicuous as the 
contrast in. colour between greyish chert and lean magnetite is not great. The iron content of 
average samples of iron formation will be always less than 35 per cent. 

From the best information obtainable it seems that the iron formation on the Goetz: Conners 
claims is essentially the same as to mode of occurrence and composition as that on the Big Dave 
and Knapp properties. 

About 4 miles southeast of David lakes the westerly end of another iron-bearing horizon is 
picked up at Maple lake. This extends brokenly eastward from Maple lake to Cameron lake, a 
distance of about 8 miles. The iron formation consists of banded cherts in narrow parallel bands. 

Minor occurrences are reported at the mouth of the Julia river neat Pukaskwa Harbour 
and elsewhere in the Township of Homer, at McDougall lake 8 miles north of the Knapp claims, 
and near the mouth of Eagle river, 6 miles southeast of Cameron lake. 

About 25 miles northeast of the Big Dave and Knapp properties near the headwaters of the 
East Branch of the Pukaskwa river, there is an outcrop of iron range west of Iron lake, which 
has attracted a good deal of interest, but only the lean westerly end of the range between Bole 
and Abbie lakes lies in the District of Thunder Bay. 


REFERENCES: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, pp. 313-317. 
W. W. Benner for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 
James Conners, Seattle, Wash., 1915. 


5. District of Algoma 
MICHIPICOTEN AREA 


Lying mostly within 25 to 30 miles of the port of Michipicoten Harbour on Lake Superior, 
is an area with no fixed boundaries, generally known as Michipicoten. Iron formation rocks 
outcrop plentifully in this area. Geographically the iron range occurrences fall into three 
groups, a northern, a central, anda southern. The area is in part traversed by the Michipicoten 
Division of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway by which access is had to the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie (distant about 180 miles from the operating mines) and to Michipicoten Harbour 
on Lake Superior. Information concerning many of the iron deposits in this area is given ina 
report by A. L. Parsons, published by the Bureau of Mines in 1915, 


Northern Section of Michipicoten Area 


The northern iron-bearing belt stretches approximately east and west for a distance of about 
50 miles, extending from the headwaters of the East Branch of the Pukaskwa river in the District 
of Thunder Bay through townships 33, 32, 31, 30, 29, 28, and 27, in range XXVI of Algoma. 
Through this belt the iron formation appears in bands varying from a few feet to’over 1,200 feet 
in width, and in length from a few yards to 3 or 4 miles. Several of these occurrences have 
appeared sufficiently promising to merit very considerable exploratory work in search of iron 
ores. The occurrences explored most extensively are the Iron Lake, Frances Mine, Brant Lake, 
Magpie Mine, Alice, Goudreau, and Morrison properties, the two latter for iron pyrites. 

Magpie Mine.—See page 159. 

Iron Lake Property.—Iron Lake lies in township 33, range XXVI, Algoma, about 25 miles 
northwest of Michipicoten Harbour. Iron formation here extends from Bole lake on the west 
to Red Pine point at the eastern end of McDougall’s promontory, a distance of 4 miles. The 
width ranges from 200 to 1,200 feet, and averages more than 1,000 feet for over half a mile. 
The general strike of the formation is N. 80° E., and it dips south at angles varying from 55 to 
90 degrees. Quartz-porphyry schist and pinkish, yellowish, or greenish felsites are the enclosing 
rocks. Within the iron formation practically all types of iron formation rocks occur, but the 
prevailing type is a somewhat impoverished, banded chert, almost always magnetic. 
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On claims Y 312, Y 313, and Y 315, a considerable amount of stripping was done, much 
test-pitting carried out, three tunnels driven, and-one shaft sunk on small pockets of ore visible 
on the surface. No ore body of economic interest was found. Pockets of good soft hematite 
were found here and there in the workings, but with the ore was generally mixed a good deal 
ofchert. Four samples of ore encountered in these workings gave the following results on analysis: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
percent. percent. percent. percent. 


PTOI. 42 ee eee 41.20 See) 48,90 44.10 
Silica seer eas aes 37.64 £5502 24.99 32.08 
Sil pilin. ae 0.022 0.025 0.034 0.020 
Phosphorus..... 0.015 0.043 0.039 0.026 
Aluminaes «case ORs 5 7 0.126 0.676 0.605 
Limes eee 0.078 0.070 0.070 0.075 
Magnesia...... Trace Trace Trace Trace 
Manganese..... None Trace None None 


After an interval of several years, exploration was resumed in 1909, five diamond-drill holes 
with an aggregate footage of 3,500 feet being put down and a considerable amount of trenching 
done. This work showed only ore pockets similar to those explored by the tunnels and shaft, 
1.e., none with greater width than 25 feet and all much mixed with chert. No tonnage of ore of 
economic interest has been found. 


REFERENCES: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, pp, 317-327. 
Records of Exploration, Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 209. 


Frances Mine.—The Frances Mine iron range is an irregularly-shaped hill presenting steep 
cliffs to the north, northwest, and east. It lies about 20 miles north-northwest of Michipicoten 
Harbour, and about the same distance west of Magpie mine. Banded iron formation, consisting 
of impoverished banded chert, very ferruginous banded chert or jasper, granular pyritous chert, 
much oxidized sideritic chert, and a few seams of hematite, are found along this hill. The total 
outcrop has a maximum width of 935 feet and a length of 1,375 feet. 

Several small and unimportant bodies of iron ore occur on the surface. The ore is generally 
a rich compact hematite. The value of these small deposits is, however, lessened by numerous 
small horses of jaspery chert. The larger of these ore lenses has a length of 40 feet with a 
maximum width of 9 feet. The following analysis shows the composition of the hematite :-— 


Per cent. 
LPO ge fa tee bi 30 an Bohrer 62.46 
SUlDH Utirss ie Biccue, ae etna ee aOR neely Vat ame ieee 0.02 
PHOSDIGTUS. cra nt. G ea ante mn el Ee 0.02 


Exploration at depth by six diamond-drill holes showed only pockets of ore similar to those 
occurring on surface. 


REFERENCES: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, pp. 328-329. 
A, L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 101s, Dao20S. 


Brant Lake Property.—Brant lake is a small body of water lying about a mile east and half 
a mile south of the northwest corner of township 30, range XXVI, Algoma, and about 10 miles 
northwest of Magpie mine. 

About a mile to the northwest of this lake there is a high hill from which diverge in a south- 
easterly direction several bands of Helen iron formation. Some extend as far as Brant lake, some 
not so far, and some extend beyond to the east. The iron formation bands consist of rusty, 
sometimes highly magnetic, banded chert: often soft ore, jasper, sideritic and pyritic chert: rusty 
quartzitic and granular silica; amphibolitic schist; and small bodies of hydrous hematite and 
siliceous magnetite. 

These iron formation bands are called the Leach Lake bands in the Ontario Bureau of Mines 
Report for 1905, but the portion of the range explored is known locally as the Brant Lake property. 

Iron formation band No. 3 (of the Ontario Bureau of Mines Report) is the one around which 
the greater part of the exploratory work is centred. This band, east of a prominent dike which 
intersects it, has a length of 1,700 feet and a width varying from 250 to 375 feet; to the west of the 
dike it is narrower and less attractive. 

Exploration in 1902 revealed along the north side of band No. 3 and east of the dike, small 
deposits of siliceous magnetite. Three samples from outcrops within 125 feet of the dike on analy- 
sis showed the following range :— 


Per cent. 
LrOn et Si fa ee ee he ee 42.00 to 49.00 
Sili¢a hi Whe teal hy Oates ee sain 25.00 to 39.00 
SUED Iii tishatcts Cael eee ee ete «OVO thE -O=14 
PROSphorugucdes aa geen 4 ee 0.015 to 0.040 


About 400 feet farther east there are small outcrops of magnetite of similar character. 
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Subsequently (in 1911) three diamond-drill holes were put down on this iron formation band. 
No. 1 hole, directed under the principal surface showings at an angle of 45 degrees, cut ore from 
footage 242 to 297 of the following average analysis :— 


Per cent. 
ETI Sate aes, fd.) Oe tr he en kon, ee cel 43.14 
L1G ae ee on ee ere. A erie eu ae SE ee ae bee 14.00 
SNA DOU AG NO peaiee ONp sor Sr veti ten. 11) tele eS a Peal ek ad oe 1.544 
ELMO SD OL one ne PN etek A Rae ee ea ar eee 0.022 


Drill hole No. 2, 300 feet east of No. 1 and dipping under surface showings of lean magnetite 
cut lean ore from footage 161 to 204 of the following analysis: 


Per cent. 
TROT ete oe ee ee et eee te Re oe TE e ore 31,54 
Ry dA (ee are rn tas oak ee ROE EN IR A 5 a a ANA 
Sil DMiUke meee Tn te see RA eas eRe 22020 
RHOSDIOGUSE metre ets ee eee eee PM AO RE Gee 0.024 


Drill hole No. 3 was put down vertically to cut the ore, shown by hole No. 1, at a depth of 
500 to 600 feet, if it should extend so far. From 500 to 513 feet the hole cut very lean ore, chiefly 
siderite, of the following average analysis :— 


Per cent. 
AN 89 se ele eels Ha rec, NN Stik OR RES Pa EE RA 28.56 
SILICA me Ree a tenet ec a see or a, en trae igre tee a en de ks 22.60 
Stl pte ee eee ee eee Re er Mahan a ea: 3.438 
PHOSDROLUS Aero cot eke aoa HAGE a ene 0.013 
Bossi sol CLONE eae a aren ee ete Ley, ee eee 8.64 


REFERENCES: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, pp. 330-331. 
A. Hasselbring for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 208. 


Alice Property (Mining Claims J.L. 88, 89, and 90).—The Alice property lies about a mile 
south of Magpie mine, and is traversed by the Magpie branch of the Michipicoten Division of 
the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway. On claim J.L. 88 of this property and for a 
distance of 2,000 feet north along a steep ridge, there are numerous lenses of magnetite of various 
sizes. Some of these show attractive surface outcrops, the samples assaying as high as 54 per cent. 
iron. Nearly all, though, carry disseminations and little patches of iron pyrites. One of these 
magnetite lenses was proven to have a depth of nearly 600 feet, but others were proven to be 
shallow. 

A considerable amount of surface work and 4,858 feet of diamond drilling was done in an: 
attempt to prove up tonnage of merchantable ore, but without success. 

Drill holes Nos. 1 and 2 on one ore lens cut respectively 50 and 35 feet of pyritic ore. Repre- 
sentative samples of this ore gave the following average analyses :— 


Hole No. 1 Hole No. 2 


DemCcent= Demecelite 
TPO DRSE ce tenet eee eA em etese 35.43 39.07 
SILICA Sirs alee tee hee cane eer Linas 21,92 
NTA SSM b eye ty Ate pave Arte Fon ee ne yes 4.47 9.05 
BHOsphOrlissyrasy = water tne ert ee aes ORO 12 0.017 


Drill holes Nos. 3, 5, and 6 were drilled on another ore lens, Nos. 3 and 5 being vertical. 
No. 3 cut ore, pyritic magnetite from 26 to 300 feet and from 326 to 586 feet, and No. 5 cut 
similar ore from 5 to 127 feet, and from 210 to 525 feet. Hole No. 6, dipping at 70°, cross-cut the 
ore body from footage 262 to 365. Average analyses of the ore cut in these three holes areas 
follows :— 


Hole No. 3 ‘Hole No.5 Hole No. 6 


DegiGents Petiecent: Demee»nt 
LPOnl, comets wdehe lavas 2 42.57 38.85 523 
Sihiea syrah ek ee 15.80 19.47 2035 
Sulphite eax 6 Waa 2. 7.74 2.29 4.918 
Phosohocas wos wove: 02027 0.025 0.023 
STS ae tn rent. apr 1.66 2200 4,20 
LimiewA rei gclds tether eee Dials Sah 6¥22 
MaAGnCGi Ateatctaa feud 3.99 3.98 3.49 
Nan cAanesen © ast bce oot 179 DE PAW LEO2 
Loss on ignition....... a3 3.90 5.90 


REFERENCE: Records of Exploration, Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
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Besides the occurrences of iron formation just described, there are in the same area numerous 
occurrences not considered of economic interest. Among these may be mentioned outcrops along 
Iron creek and Dog river between Iron lake and Frances mine, others near Mount Raymond, 
Morse mountain and Lake Charlotte to the north of the Frances mine, another on Brotherton hill 
to the east of Frances mine, and belts on the north and southeast shores of Kabenung lake which 
converge towards Brant lake. 

In the vicinity of Magpie mine there are unimportant outcrops to the northwest of the mine 
near Pyrrhotite, Godon and Pashoskoota lakes, to the north along both sides of Evans creek, and 
to the east the Eccles lake and Gravelle claims, to the southeast along the east bank of the Magpie 
river, the Goodwin range, and to the west the Gibson claims. 


A few miles to the west and northwest of Goudreau station on the Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay railway and about 10 miles northeast of Magpie mine, there is a series of outcrops 
of banded grey and black chert and magnetite 3 or 4 miles long, portions of which are known as the 
Dreany and McKay properties. Though the areal extent of iron formation rocks here is large, 
there is no sign of concentration on the range. 


A mile south of Goudreau station and to the west of the railway, on the Morrison prospect, 
there is a fairly persistent band of iron formation in which it is possible deposits of siderite of 
considerable size may be shown up. 


Central Section of Michipicoten Area 


This iron-bearing belt has a length of about 20 miles stretching northeasterly from Little 
Gros Cap on Lake Superior to township 28, range XXV, Algoma, where its outlying bands seem 
to merge with outliers of the easterly end of the northern belt. The belt is traversed from end 
to end by the Michipicoten Division of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway. 


The occurrences of iron formation in this belt have attracted a good deal of attention, and 
very considerable sums of money have been spent in exploring several of them. Those of chief 
interest are Gros Cap mining location, Helen mine, Johnston locations, Brooks lake claims 
(Lucy mine), Ruth iron mine (or Long Lake property), Josephine mine, and Bartlett property. 


Gros Cap Mining Location.—On the southwest or lakeward side of Little Gros Cap peninsula 
two excavations over 100 feet long were made and a shaft 64 feet deep sunk on a showing of iron 
formation. The formation, which has a width of 150 feet, consists of red hematite interbanded 
with thin layers of chert and granular silica. The thickness of the hematite bands varies from one- 
half to four or five inches. 


Within a short distance two more iron formation bands of no economic interest may be seen. 


In the northeasterly part of the location there is an iron formation band about 2,500 feet 
long striking N. 30°W., the southerly end of which just reaches the shore of Lake Superior. The 
maximum width appears to be about 150 feet, but the average is probably well under 100 feet. 
The band is composed principally of sugary, granular silica, often rusty; the northerly end shows 
banded grey chert. Near its widest part the band shows small concentrations of hematite over 
an area of 4,500 square feet from which good band specimens may be secured. The enriched 
portion of the band is, however, badly mixed with silica and has an iron content much too low 
to make a merchantable ore. 


Outcrops of minor significance are reported from the east side of the location near Little 


Gros Cap Harbour. 


REFERENCES: McFarlane, Geological Survey of Canada Report, 1866. 
A. B, Willmott, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1899, p. 145. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 


Helen Mine Iron Range.—The Helen Mine iron range lies near the south side of town- 
ship 29, range XXIV, in the District of Algoma. On it is located Helen mine connected by a 
short spur with the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway, by which access is had to Michipi- 
coten Harbour on Lake Superior, 12 miles distant, and to Sault Ste. Marie, 182 miles distant. 


The iron range is 134 miles in length, and for a distance of over three-quarters of a mile from 
the westerly end has an average width of 1,200 feet; in the easterly half, the width decreases grad- 
ually from 1,000 feet to a mere point. The range stands about in the vertical, and strikes a little 
north of east. 


The iron formation is composed chiefly of cherty and granular silica, usually massive, but 
here and there slightly banded. In many places it has been badly crushed and brecciated. In 
smaller quantities there occur siderite and hematite, which exploration has shown lie exclusively 
along the south side of the range. With the chert, granular silica, and siderite, there is usually 
associated more or less pyrite, some of these deposits being of considerable size and of marketahie 
grade. The siderite, as a rule, has a sulphur content below 4 per cent.; but there are considerable 
tonnages of mixed siderite and pyrite running from 25 to 30 per cent. sulphur. 


Helen mine was opened up in 1899 on a deposit of brown hematite located at the east end of 
Boyer lake near the middle of the range. The first shipments of ore were made in 1900, and 
except for two intervals, each of about 10 months’ duration, the mine was operated continuously 
until 1918 when the mine was exhausted. 
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The existence of siderite in the vicinity of the mine has long been known, though it was not 
until 1910 that attention seems to have been focussed on it. One conspicuous showing is exposed 
in the railway rock cuts between Boyer and Sayers lakes about 1,700 feet west of the mine. On 
Mount Hematite, immediately to the east of the mine and 500 feet above the collar of the shaft, 
the existence of siderite was known from the early days of the mine, but only a meagre amount 
of work had been done on this showing. Underground development in 1910 and successive years 
indicated the existence of a considerable tonnage of siderite adjacent to the hematite deposit from 
the 5th to the 9th levels, i.e., from 375 to 650 feet below the collar of the shaft. 


With a view to gaining some additional information concerning the size and character of 
these deposits, surface exploration and diamond drilling were carried on in 1913 and 1914. (See 
Helen mine, page 153.) 


Helen Mine.—See page 158. 


Sayers Lake Siderite Deposit—About 500 feet west of the siderite outcrop in the railway 
rock cut between Sayers and Boyer lakes the iron formation was cross-cut by a drill hole 1,081 
feet deep. The information gained from this drill hole, coupled with surface indications, suggests 
that there may be a block of mixed siderite, pyrite, and granular silica, 600 feet long, 200 
feet wide, and 150 feet deep, which is equivalent to about 2,000,000 tons. Additional drilling is 
almost sure to show a tonnage largely in excess of this figure. Of this tonnage a small part is 
clean siderite, which on calcining would yield an iron ore assaying 50 per cent. or better in iron, and 
a very considerable part is a mixture of pyrite and siderite with a sulphur content of 25 to 30 per 
cent. The latter may be of value for its sulphur content, for a somewhat similar grade of heavily 
pyritized siderite is being mined by the Madoc Mining Company at Goudreau mine (20 miles 
to the northeast) as a source of sulphur for sulphuric acid manufacture. 


Mount Hematite Siderite Deposits —The siderite stretching eastward from the Helen mine 
open pit along Mount Hematite was shown by trenching to extend for a distance of 1,300 feet 
east, and a little to the north of this there is another body of siderite 1,300 feet long with an 
average width of 160 feet. 


An angle drill hole cross-cutting the formation beneath the widest part of the first-mentioned . 
ore body, cut three bands of siderite with widths respectively of 87, 27, and 94 feet, the first 
two separated by a greenstone band 28 feet wide, and the latter two by a zone of schists 120 feet 
wide. The hole cut out of siderite at a vertical depth of 750 feet. 

A systematic sampling of the siderite exposed in the trenches was made, pop shots being 
put in to secure unaltered material. Excepting a few ‘‘horses’’ of silica, the siderite is compara- 
tively uniform in composition. The average of 92 samples is as follows:— 


CRUDE ORE ROASTED ORE 
(Actual analysis) (Calculated analysis) 
pe cen Demcenive 

LOU Pee ee RPI ee Ae 35.97 Seow) 

Silica ee er ae ee es whet 6.43 9.54 

SU DHUtr + tate weet rae ceri sg ee: tO Sumas Seam emery ted 
PhospiOcuseerict ce aeea ete beers 0.016 0.024 
LGss oiie@nitioninee sto ae sien > SUE OOS ta 0 pllitei tat Se cacc 


Only ten analys s ran over 4 per cent. sulphur, and the highest sulphur in any one sample 
was 10 per cent. 


The manganese on samples taken from trenches Nos. 4 and 12 ran respectively 2.15 and 2.51 
per cent. 


The siderite cut in the drill hole was of the following average composition :— 


CRUDE ORE ROASTED ORE 
(Actual analysis) (Calculated analysis) 

per cent per cent 
Pity MEN MEE SESE eee a he Pe ete Si 0 55e53 
Shi lice Meena Beira tere eer nia Mis ane steie tr Soe 8.48 
SulpiUiaeeeate peat Shee ces ees 236 loe .) SUA ee ates 
RROSINOM seen ee ie ate ies 0.010 0.015 
IEOSS OIEIS HILTON, eee eens weaar ue icles S183 eee) =n) ae ghee 


Further exploration of this deposit has proven a very large tonnage of ore. (See Helen 
mine, page 159.) 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1914. 


Johnston Locations (Mining locations 9 to 14, inclusive).—On the Johnston locations about 
3 miles east of Helen mine and a short distance south of Eleanor lake, there are two bands of iron 
formation. These are composed of banded siliceous material and lean magnetite and hematite 
on the north side, and massive, siliceous material on the south side. On each there is found 
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between the banded and the massive silica, a lens of siderite. One of the lenses is at least 600 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, and the other 250 feet long and 25 feet wide. Grab samples from thes> 
showings of siderite were analyzed with results as follows: — 


No. 1 ING eed 
per cen per cent: 
[POT eRe eee elie ee AUPE AVS 34.83 
DiliCa: apie poe Aas een es 14.49 8.99 
SUlDHUr o- 5 aii. 2 eesti ee 129 1 1.42 
Phosphoric sas 6 ee ee 0.014 0.009 
POsssOTie NIL IO ys seen eee Tis TAG) oiled 
Iron after ignition (calculated)...... 30.47 DORSS 


A few pits were put down in the siliceous portions of the iron formation years ago, but no 
exploratory work has been done to prove up the siderite deposits. 


REFERENCES: A. Hasselbring for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, LOIS Da U7. 


Brooks Lake Claims (Lucy iron mine).—These claims (situated within 2 miles of the Michipi- 
coten division of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway) include a band of iron formation 
lying to the north of Brooks lake, located 4 miles northeast of Helen mine. The iron formation 
band is about 2 miles long, and its width varies from 150 to 800 feet. It is composed of banded 
ferruginous chert (often much impoverished), soft granular rusty silica, sideritic chert, and 
siderite. 

Trenching across the range has disclosed three lenses of siderite, one 400 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, a second 1,800 feet long with a width varying from 30 to 100 feet, and a third 1,200 feet long 
with a width in places of 75 feet. The largest one should yield 1,000,000 tons of siderite with 
each 100 feet of depth. 

The siderite lenses merge into siliceous siderite, into banded iron formation on the north 
side and at the end, and into sideritic schists on the south. The average of seven samples taken 
systematically across the three lenses of siderite is as follows: — 


Per cent. 
Lie Hes roan hemes LEI Tk hth oer le ee ele mE SWAN OW 
wot LEG: Aetna a adits tilae st Wace ee te 14.19 
SULDHI t,o 48s oe een ae Te ae ee eee LenS 
PNOSPHOT igen rete e oer) eee 0.072 
EGescGrt ic nition esata ee ee 21.47 
Iron after ignition (caleulated)....2.|........... 45.09 


This analysis shows the siderite to be too high in silica and too low in iron to be at present 
of commercial importance. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 161. 
Alois Goetz, Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 93, p. 1091. 
A. Hasselbring for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Oren bot 
John E. Kelly, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, U.S.A., 1915. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines) 1915) 221) 


Ruth Iron Mine (Long Lake siderite deposits) —The Ruth iron mine is located near the north 
boundary of township 28, range XXIV, in the District of Algoma. The Michipicoten division 
of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay traverses the property, and the distance over this to 
Michipicoten Harbour on Lake Superior is 21 miles. 

The iron formation consists of ferruginous chert, banded and brecciated, granular pyritous 
chert, and lenses of siderite and pyrite. Trenching, stripping, and a tunnel, located 150 feet 
beneath the crest of the siderite outcrops, are said to have demonstrated a siderite deposit 
2,000 feet long with a maximum width of 200 feet and a usual width of 100 to 140 feet. The 
tonnage above the tunnel level is estimated at 3,000,000 tons (Alois Goetz). The owner reports 
the siderite to be of the following average analysis :— 


Per cent 
[pO Sean sac eat ee han: eae ee eet ae 35.00 
DILICa regiereet ahs wet ak Dk eee aie 8.00 
Sul ph utg eee stg eee A eee sta eon ie, A Not determined. 
Phosphorus aet 5 acc ccok ee et ale ee 12 
Lin Reet bce tins ORE, ee eae a ane ee a 5.08 
Magnesia te eaten oats en ees chee em Og fl 
Marniganteseos 3) t @e..0) oy kr eee ne eae Not determined 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Minéss 1902 )55.01 73: 
Alois Goetz, Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 93, p. 1091. 
Alois Goetz, private communication, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, U.S.A., 1915. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 210. 
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Josephine Mine.—This property is located at the westerly end of a range of iron formation, 
31% miles long with general east and west strike, and is covered in part hy the waters of Parks 
and Kimball lakes. It lies in the south part of township 28, range X XV, in the District of Algoma. 

A railway spur about one-third of a mile in length connects the property with the Michipi- 
coten division of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway at mile 20 from Michipicoten 
Harbour on Lake Superior. 

The iron formation consists of banded and massive chert, massive jasper, rusty granular chert, 
sideritic chert, and lenses of hematite and siderite. On the Josephine property it has a width 
varying between 200 and 400 feet. 

No surface outcrops of hematite have been found, but the presence of numerous boulders of 
good ore on the shore of Parks lake prompted diamond drilling beneath the waters of the lake. 
About 1902 the sinking of two shafts was commenced, both of which were discontinued and 
abandoned till exploration by drilling should have proven sufficient tonnage of ore to make a mine. 
From 1900 to 1905 there were 21 holes drilled, and later, in 1913 and 1914, five additional holes 
were drilled, the total footage being 17,287 feet. 

A deposit of hematite lying on the south side of the iron formation was located by this 
exploratory work, and its limits were pretty well defined. The deposit probably extends to a 
depth of 1,200 feet or more beneath the waters of the lake; the extreme length is about 1,100 
feet, and the thickness varies from a few inches to 35 feet. Another deposit was cut by two 
drill holes, but it is too small and lies too deep to be of economic interest. 

The owners (Alois Goetz and John McKay) estimate that there is proven 850,000 tons of 
ore running 59 per cent. iron, a very large percentage of which is of Bessemer grade, and that in 
addition there is a large tonnage of banded ore capable of being concentrated or roasted. 

Another estimate places the proven tonnage at 1,190,500 tons (L. L. Bolton), of which amount 
only 67 per cent., or 800,000 tons, is recoverable. One-third of the proven tonnage would have 
to be sacrificed because contamination with ‘ron pyrites and silica would make it unmarketable. 
The marketable ore, it is estimated, will run 53 per cent. iron (natural) and be of non-Bessemer 
grade. 

The exploration has not given sufficient data for making any estimate of the tonnage of 
siderite. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 173. 
Alois Goetz, Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 93, p. 1090. 
John McKay, Port Arthur, Ont., 1915. 
Records of exploration, Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1914. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 205. 


Bartlett Property.—The Bartlett property lies in the southern part of township 28, range 
XXV, in the District of Algoma, about one mile north of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
railway at mile 23 from Michipicoten Harbour on Lake Superior, and about one mile east of 
Josephine mine. 

The iron formation in this property has a length of 114 miles, and for half this distance has 
an average width of over 400 feet and a maximum width of about 600 feet. The remainder of the 
range varies from 50 to 200 feet in width. 

The iron formation is composed chiefly of massive granular silica, often rusty, and a more or 
less continuous band of siderite which lies close to the south side. Pyrite is conspicuous in both 
the siliceous and sideritic phases of the iron formation. 

The property has been extensively explored on surface, showing a body of siderite 1,650 feet 
or more in length with an average width of more than SO feet. The average of the analyses of 
over 40 samples from trenches is as follows :— 


Per cent 
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At depth the deposit of siderite was partially explored by four diamond-drill holes with an 
aggregate footage of 3,817) feet. 

The siderite deposit blends on the south into quartz-porphyry schist, and on the north into 
siliceous iron formation. It has no clean-cut contacts. Pyrite is present in varying proportions, 
the sulphur content of 10-foot drill samples varying from 3 to 28 per cent., and in a few places 
small concentration of pyrites averaging 35 per cent. in sulphur exist. There appears to be no 
considerable tonnage of siderite with average sulphur content lower than 5 per cent. 

In the vicinity of drill holes Nos. 1, 2, and 3 there is proven 2,340,000 tons of siderite averaging 
6 per cent. sulphur, which on calcining would run 50 per cent. or better in iron, and probably 
1,000,000 tons with a sulphur content averaging 15 per cent. 

Elsewhere on the property there is probably 3,500,000 tons of siderite with sulphur content 
varying from 5 to 20 per cent., which on calcining would run SO per cent. or better in iron. 

Estimates of tonnage by L. L. Bolton from records of exploration. 
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REFERENCES: A, Hasselbring for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
Records of exploration supplied by Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 210. 


in the central section of the Michipicoten iron area there are numerous occurrences of iron 
formation of lesser importance than those just described. 

East of Michipicoten Harbour and within 114 miles of it, there are three outcrops, one known 
as the Gibson prospect, none of which are of economic interest. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 160. 
Jas. Bartlett for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 


About 3 miles northwest of Helen mine is located the Mildred property including an outcrop 
of iron formation 134 miles long. The range varies in width from 150 to 600 feet, and it consists 
of quartzitic and granular silica and some magnetite, pyrite, and impure siderite. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, p. 181. 
M. C. H. Little for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
Alois Goetz, Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. 93, p. 192. 


The Arnott claims include an iron range 114 miles long lying parallel to the Brooks Lake 
claims (Lucy mine) and three-quarters of a mile north of them. The iron formation is composed 
chiefly of granular silica, often rusty, and siliceous siderite, with here and there small pockets of 
iron pyrites. 


REFERENCES: Peter Arnott, Helen mine, District of Algoma, Ont., 1915. 
W. M. Goodwin for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
A. L. Parsons, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 209. 


About 2 miles north of the Josephine-Bartlett iron range, outcrops of iron formation are 
picked up in line from east to west for about 4 miles. The series of outcrops is known locally as 
the Brooks tron ranges. 

The iron formation is composed chiefly of granular, massive, and banded silica, and in a 
subordinate proportion of lenses of siderite and pyrite, usually intermixed. Towards the easterly 
end there are 5 such lenses with lengths varying from 150 to 500 feet and with average widths of 
from 15 to 25 feet. The most highly pyritized lenses run about 32 per cent. sulphur, 43 per cent. 
iron, and 25 per cent. loss on ignition. Near the centre of the range there are two siderite lenses, 
one 400 feet by 30 feet and another 100 feet by 45 feet. Towards the westerly end there are 
several lenses of siderite, the largest 400 feet long and from 10 to 20 feet wide. One lens, 120 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, is unique in that it lies entirely apart from iron formation rocks as does the 
Magpie mine ore body. 


REFERENCE: E. L. Goodwin for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 


While not strictly belonging to the central section of the Michipicoten iron area, the Dog 
River claims may best be considered here. They lie on the Lake Superior shore about 16 miles 
west of the Gros Cap outcrops and are comparatively isolated from other iron range outcrops. 

Iron formation outcrops are picked up not far from shore about 4 miles west of Dog river 
and they may be followed north and northwest for about 2 miles. The iron formation consists 
of banded white and grey chert and magnetite. A little specular hematite is exposed in some 
shallow workings. The greatest width of iron formation is under 200 feet. The occurrence is 
of no economic interest. 


REFERENCES: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, pp. 316 and 337. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Onten lo 10: 


Southern Section of the Michipicoten Area 


The southern section of the Michipicoten area stretches from Lake Superior on the west to 
the main line of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway on the east, a distance of about 
20 miles, and southerly from the Michipicoten river for about 16 miles. The northwest corner 
of the section is within 4 miles of Michipicoten Harbour in the central section of the Michipicoten 
iron area. 

Through the southern section iron formation outcrops are scattered quite plentifully, but 
generally without much regularity as to strike or continuity, 

South of Michipicoten river banded iron formation is reported in several points near Bridget 
lake where it can be followed in one place from northeast to southwest for about 200 paces, but 
with very unequal widths. It consists in some cases of black, cherty-looking material with con- 
siderable magnetite, in others of a fine sandy-looking rock with little magnetite. 

South of Bridget lake small outcrops of banded iron formation are found at the west end 
of Junction lake, at each end of Island lake, and between Peters lake and Centre lake. All these 
outcrops are of the sandy variety and without much promise of ore. 
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At the outlet of Island lake into Noisy river an occurrence of magnetite interbanded with a 
green silicate, some of which may be rich enough in iron to constitute an ore, is reported. . 

Farther south to the west of Lake Mijinemungshing a number of claims have been located 
on iron formation which is very lean in iron. 

About 2 miles southeast of Cap Choyye a small deposit of impure hematite occurs, but the 
amount to be seen is too small to give the deposit any practical importance. 

Just east of Anjigomi lake, at mileage 146.5 on the Algoma Central railway, the most westerly 
of a series of iron formation bands is exposed in a rock cut. These-bands are picked up towards 
the northeast for about three-quarters of a mile. The bands are not continuous for very long 
distances and the widths are usually under 20 feet. The largest exposures lie near the railway 
where there is a zone of iron formation rocks 50 feet wide which includes several bands of rock. 

The iron formation is composed of white, grey, and black chert interbanded, granular silica, 
both massive and banded, and pyrite and magnetite. Pyrite in small grains or narrow bands 
is plentifully present. Magnetite usually occurs in narrow bands, but at one point near the rail- 
way track a siliceous phase of it constitutes nearly the whole width of the iron formation band. 
The enriched portion of the band has been test-pitted, and a sample across a width of 35 feet is 
reported to have assayed as follows:— 


Percent. 
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This is too low grade for present furnace requirements, and there is no considerable quantity 
of it. Because of the limited extent of the iron formation outcrops and lack of evidences of con- 
centration, there seems no probability of any deposits of ore of economic interest existing here. 

About 4 miles west of the Anjigomi claims, there is an outcrop of iron formation of consider- 
able size along the boundary between townships 28 and 29, range XXII. About 3 miles farther 
west, near Lake Mishewawa, there occur a few small outcrops. A little to the north of this lake, 
a belt of iron formation is picked up which stretches northwesterly for 2 miles, with a width of 
a quarter of a mile, and crosses the Michipicoten river just below High Falls. 

On Devil’s Warehouse island, near Cape Gargantua, there is a vein of calcite and barite in 
which there are pockets of high-grade hematite, but none of these are large enough to be of 
economic interest. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, pp. 177-181. 
E. S. Moore, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, p. 204. 
B. E. Lalonde for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 


BATCHAWANA RIVER AREA 


In Palmer township (about 35 miles north of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.), two iron ranges have 
been located, one not far north of the south boundary of the township, and about 7 miles from 
Batchawana village on Lake Superior, and the other 5 or 6 miles farther north along the north 
boundary of the township. 

The southern range (referred to locally as the Batchawana mine) is picked up at intervals for 
a distance of about 5 miles from east to west. The iron formation is composed chiefly of dull 
red jasper with which is associated some hematite and a very little magnetite. The jasper has 
undergone dislocations since it was formed and is in lenticular bands, sometimes brecciated, with 
the fissures filled with specular hematite. No work has been done to demonstrate the extent of 
the iron formation occurrences. 

The northern range is mostly included in mining locations known as the Heck lands, of 
which the Mammoth Mountain and Vulcan locations have attracted most attention. 

On this property there are two bands of iron formation a quarter of a mile apart and paralleling 
one another. The iron formation outcrops are very siliceous, being composed of alternating 
bands of light and dark-coloured granular silica and lean and high-grade magnetite, the average 
thickness of the bands being about one-half inch. At some exposures, magnetite constitutes 
50 per cent. of the rock, and specimens of magnetite running 50 per cent. iron may be secured. 

The small amount of exploratory work done is entirely too little to demonstrate the areal 
extent of the iron formation, but it is undoubtedly large, one estimate being 75 acres. It is 
improbable that any large tonnage would average more than 35 per cent. iron. Pyrite is present 
in sufficient quantity to give in all probability an undesirably high sulphur content. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, pp. 189-190. 
G. M. Stewart for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1902. 
B. E. Lalonde for R-H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
R. S. Rose, Marquette, Michigan, U.S.A., 1910. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1914, p. 207. 


In township 26, range XIII, about 7 miles southwest of Batchewana station on the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay railway, are located the McGovern iron claims. On these there occur 
several narrow bands of iron formation, only one of which exceeds 50 feet in width and the majority 
of which are less than 25 feet wide. Nor are the bands continuous for long distances. 
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Nearly all the outcrops of iron formation are composed of light to dark grey, and black chert, 
and siliceous magnetite. The formation is banded, the bands being usually less than three- 
quarters of an inch thick. One band, with a maximum width of 100 feet, is composed of rusty 
granular silica through which pyrite is plentifully disseminated in small grains. 


REFERENCE: L, L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 


In township 24, range XV, about 10 miles northeast of Pangis station on the Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay railway, are located the Drury iron claims. Stretching through these is a belt 
of iron formation composed of banded magnetite, dark jasper, and schist. The occurrence is 
of no economic interest. 


REFERENCE: B. E. Lalonde for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
UPPER GOULAIS RIVER AREA 


McClintock Claims.—These are located near the centre of township 22, range XIII, about 
12 miles east and 4 miles north of Alva station on the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway. 

The iron ore occurrences are located in pegmatitic granite. Small seams of iron ore, 
principally hematite, and bunches of ore up to one foot in diameter are scattered through the rock. 
They make up perhaps 5 per cent. of the rock. While the ore is of good quality, the quantity 
is altogether insignificant, and the mode of occurrence gives little promise of any larger quantity. 
One occurrence on these claims north of the Goulais river, is in a band of amphibolite enclosed in 
granite. But this is equally unpromising. 


REFERENCE: J. A. Dresser for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 


Goulais River Iron Range.—This is a range of iron formation lying just south of the Goulais 
river in township 22, range XII, and township 22, range XIII, and 9 miles east of Alva station 
on the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway. The northerly part of the range is included in 
the Hilliar tron claims. 

The range strikes a little west of north. It has a length of about 2 miles, and the width in 
places exceeds 400 feet, but enclosed in it there are often bands of rock. The country rock to the 
west is in all cases greenstone, and to the east usually granite. The granite has intruded into 
the iron range in many places, and small bands of iron ore are found in the granite by which they 
have been separated from the main body. Dikes of granite also cut the ore body which is in 
places much twisted and contorted, and so becomes very irregular in strike. 

The iron range forms a high, steep ridge, in places 400 to 500 feet above the Goulais river, 
and is crossed by several ravines, 200 to 300 feet deep, which have very steep faces on the southeast 
sides. The greatest depth to which iron formation is exposed by these ravines is nearly 500 feet. 
Six hundred yards south of the Goulais river, the entire range is cut off abruptly, evidently by a 
fault, at what is probably its greatest width. No trace of it has been found to the north for at 
least 10 miles. At the southerly end the range narrows and dies out in narrow stringers. 

The various outcrops show banded iron formation. Generally, siliceous bands compose 
nearly two-thirds of the whole formation, and bands of lean magnetite the remainder. The 
magnetite bands contain fine grains of quartz and silicates which can be seen only on close 
examination, and they usually blend into the siliceous bands. Occasionally bands of clean 
magnetite two or three inches wide are seen. The silica is usually granular, is white, light and 
dark grey, or black in colour, and at one point a little jasper is exposed. 

There is in the range a large amount of material which should run 35 per cent. iron, and an 
enormous quantity of nearly or quite 30 per cent. grade. Except in a few very small areas where 
there is local fissuring, there is no reason to expect a better grade of ore. 

Quite a little surface exploration has been done on the range, and a ten-ton sample of 
representative material was sent to the ore-dressing plant of the Mines Branch, Ottawa, for 
concentration tests. 

Because of the siliceous character of even the richest magnetite bands, the Gréndal process 
was considered the only one feasible for this ore. The results of the experiments were disappoint- 
ing; for even after crushing till 76 per cent. passed 200 mesh, the iron contents of final concentrates 
from two experiments ran only 53.5 per cent. and 53.6 per cent. iron, respectively. 


REFERENCES: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 
J. A. Dresser for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 
Geo. C. McKenzie, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1911, pp. 71-75. 


DEROCHE TOWNSHIP AREA 


Williams Mine.—This mine is located close to the southeast corner of Deroche township 
and is about 21% miles southeast of Northfield (formerly Wilde) station on the Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay railway, which is 24 miles from Sault Ste. Marie. Ont. 

The ore bodies on this property lie in a belt of slate and quartzite. They are prevailingly 
narrow, and usually blend into siliceous country rock. The ore consists of iron black, and lustrous, 
specular hematite. A shaft was sunk to a depth of 200 feet, and several hundred feet of drifting 
and about 1,500 feet of diamond drilling was done. 
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In 1905, small shipments of ore were made to the steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie; but the 
results of exploration in 1904 and 1905 seem to have been discouraging, for the mine has been 
idle since March, 1905. 

REFERENCES: W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, part I, p. 75. 
W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, part I, p. 59. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, p. 71. 


Breitung Mine.—This mine, at one time called the Loon Lake mine, is situated on Loon lake 
about 1/4 miles southeast of Northfield station on the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway. 

The ore formation is a greyish slate with a width of 300 to 400 feet. Through this there are 
pockets and streaks of hematite of varying degrees of purity. 

The largest ore body explored had a width of 50 feet. The central portion of this ore body 
was clean ore, but on the south side particularly the ore became increasingly siliceous. 

A shaft was sunk to a depth of 175 feet, a tunnel was driven about 300 feet, a few hundred 
feet of drifting was done, and a small tonnage of ore was stoped. In 1905 a little ore was shipped 
to the steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie, probably between 2,000 and 3,000 tons. The mine has been 
idle since 1905. 


REFERENCES: W. W. J. Croze for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1901. 
W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, p. 75. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1906, p. 71. 


Hawkshaw-Derrer Property—This property lies along the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay railway, within 114 miles of Northfield station, and it corners on the Breitung property to 
the southeast. 

Outcrops of specular hematite of exceptionally good quality prompted a considerable amount 
of surface work and diamond drilling in search for ore deposits here. The exploration demon- 
strated that hematite occurred only as enrichments in quartz veins varying from 2 to 8 feet in 
width, and as fillings in torsion cracks in granite. Neither mode of occurrence gives any promise 
of furnishing tonnage of economic interest. The quartz veins are found in quartzite and grey 
slate, and their strike is conformable with that of the enclosing rocks. 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 
G. R. McLaren for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


Moran- Ferguson Property.—This lies immediately south of the Hawkshaw-Derrer property, 
and within 2 miles of Northfield station. 

Quartzite, grey slate, and granite are the rocks exposed. In the quartzite there is a 
ferruginous zone with a width of 41 feet, through which specular hematite is scattered in little 
pockets. In the quartzite, there are also long, narrow lenses of red hematite, but none wider 
than 10 inches was exposed. The ore showings offer no reason for expecting any tonnage of 
interest. 


REFERENCE: A. Hasselbring for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


Poitras-Watt Claims.—These lie near Bellevue station on the Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay railway, and about 2 miles west of the Moran-Ferguson property just described. 

In the quartzite occurring on this property, there are small areas showing concentrations of 
red hematite. Generally the hematite is decidedly siliceous, and the proportion of clean hematite 
in any pocket is insignificant. A sample of the ore exposed in one showing is reported to have 
given the following analysis, which appears to indicate fairly the character of the ore occurring 
here :— 
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REFERENCES: B. E. Lalonde for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 


The Bell Hematite prospect is located in lot 2, concession II, Deroche township. Here 
steel-grey hematite is found in small pockets in a narrow quartz vein, and in hornblende schist, 
a mode of occurrence offering no promise of tonnage. The ore-bearing area, also, is too small to 
admit of any considerable tonnage. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


On the McCauley claims, 2 miles south of Bellevue station, there is an outcrop of titaniferous 
magnetite, too small to be of interest. A sample from the ore outcrop gave the following analysis: 


Per cent. 
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REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 


On the Legge farm, within a mile of Bellevue station, there occurs in the quartzite a quartz 
vein carrying small pockets of hematite. The occurrence is of no economic interest. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 


Campbell Iron Claims.—Near the northwest corner of Deroche township are located the 
principal ore occurrences showing on the Campbell iron claims. The property is reached by 
trail from Wabos station (mile 35) on the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway. 

Strippings show that banded iron formation outcrops are fairly plentiful over an area measur- 
ing 200 feet by 1,500 feet. The probability is that in this area there are many small discontinuous 
bands of iron formation with nearly parallel strike. The best cross-section exposed in the surface 
operation is as follows:— 


12 feet, greenstone. 
53° “ banded iron formation. 
25°09 = oreenstone. 
6 ® Jean iron formation, slaty and pyritic. 


The iron formation is composed of alternating bands of granular silica and magnetite, the 
limits of the latter being rarely clean cut. At the largest exposure the siliceous part of the 
formation is mostly red garnet. Average samples from two test pits put down here showed the 
iron content to be about 30 per cent. A sample taken across a width of 55 feet of iron formation 
(B. E. Lalonde), gave the following analysis:— 
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A small shipment of siliceous ore was made to the American Gréndal Company for experi- 
ments in magnetic concentration. The Groéndal Company report that by grinding to 60-80 
mesh a 63 per cent. magnetic concentrate can be secured, the ratio of crude ore to concentrate 
being 2 to 1. The analyses of crude ore and concentrates are reported to have been as follows:— 


IRON PHOSPHORUS 
per cent. per cent. 
Griddle Ore mee Ces Se eee ee 38.20 0.110 
No? iconcenttates > eee eee Son0n 0.060 
ING S2 corneenttat epee ae ee ee Conon 0.050 
(LAIN G SUN. cee ee etna hemne. Semen 14.92 0.150 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1907. 
B. E. Lalonde for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 
R. R. Rose for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1914. 
American Gréndal Company for E. A. Sjostedt, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 


AWERES TOWNSHIP 


Near Granite station on the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay railway, and about 8 miles 
north of Sault Ste. Marie, there is an iron formation outcrop disclosing cherty or quartzitic 
silica, interbanded with magnetite.. The general strike is N. 20°W., but as the belt is much 
contorted and penetrated by granite, the strike is far from uniform. The deposit is not large 
and is too siliceous to be of use as an ore. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 197. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1914, pp. 207-229. 


In the northwest quarter, section 2, near Island lake, Charles Burkland has uncovered a 
small area of quartz, through which is scattered a little hematite, and a portion of which is of the 
specular variety. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 


MACDONALD TOWNSHIP 


On section 22 (Rulidge property), a vein carrying a little hematite outcrops at several places. 
The country rock is quartzite. 


REFERENCE: G. L. Michael for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
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On the southeast quarter, section 29, is located the Osborne prospect. Along the contact 
between the red and white quartzite there is a zone, in places 70 feet wide, which is heavily 
stained with red oxides of iron. In certain sections of this zone the rock has been fractured and 
re-cemented with hematite; while small fragments of good ore may be secured, the proportion of 
clean hematite is not more than 1 in 15. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1908. 


On the Armstrong-Henry property (section 36) a shaft was sunk 18 feet on a hematite prospect. 
Seams of hard, rich, specular ore are found. One diamond-drill hole was put down about 280 
feet. No encouraging results were secured. 


REFERENCE: P. A. Gough for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1900. 


MEREDITH TOWNSHIP 


Section 31 is known as the Armstrong-Henry property. Here a couple of shallow shafts and 
some test pits were sunk on showings of hard and soft hematite occurring in quartzite. A 
diamond-drill hole showed only 15 inches of good ore beneath the best surface showing. Explora- 
tion was discontinued because of discouraging results. 


REFERENCE: J. Kellerschon for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1900. 


ABERDEEN AND ABERDEEN ADDITIONAL TOWNSHIPS 


The Palms property (lot Y-8 Aberdeen) lies about 8!/2 miles north of Desbarats station on the 
Canadian Pacific railway. Ona hematite showing here, three diamond-drill holes were put down 
and a trench 75 feet long excavated. The quartzite in which the exploration was made, shows 
only seams of very lean ore, and discolorations of red oxide. 


REFERENCE: P. A. Gough for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1900. 


Stretching through Jots 11 and 12, concession IV (Aberdeen), the north halves of lots 1, 2, 
and 3, concession IV, and the south half of lot 3, concesston V, (Aberdeen Additional), there is a 
belt of grey slate in which there is a ferruginous zone along the contact with the quartzite to the 
southwest. In this zone the hematite where it occurs in pockets or veins is iron-black and bluish 
in colour, and compact, and where disseminated is of the specular variety. The best showing 
(not over 100 feet in length) has a maximum width of 6 feet of merchantable ore, and on either 
side the ore becomes increasingly siliceous. A shaft, 32 feet deep (on the south half, lot 12), 
encountered seams of high-grade specular ore from 6 inches to 4 feet in width. 

Four diamond-drill holes with an aggregate depth of 1,000 feet were put down in 1903 to 
explore the most promising portions of this ore band. Iron ore was encountered in three holes 
at depths of 150, 60, and 160 feet, respectively. At these depths the respective widths of the ore 
were as follows: 3 bands, 1 foot wide, in an 8-foot width of the fermation; 2 bands, 2 feet wide, 
separated by 2 feet of quartzite; and 10 feet in one band. The slate on one or both sides of the 
iron-bearing quartzose rock is ferruginous for widths of several feet. 

On lot 6, concession III (Aberdeen Additional), there is a white quartzite occasionally 
stained red with earthy hematite and containing thin seams of specular hematite. 


REFERENCES: P. A. Gough for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1900. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 188. 
W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, p. 76. 


At the Stobie tron mine near the west end of Gordon lake, mining operations were carried 
on between 1874 and 1878. Hematite was extracted by two tunnels from a vein with width 
varying from 2 to 11 feet. Several vessel loads of ore were shipped to Detroit. 


REFERENCES: Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1892, p. 64. 
Geological Survey of Canada, Annual Report, Vol. XV, 1902-03, p. 253A. 


LAIRD TOWNSHIP 


On the southeast quarter of section 3 (Howard farm) and on the northwest quarter of section 
12 (Garnett farm, near Labester, P.O.), the rocks exposed are quartzite and conglomerate. These 
in places show reddish discoloration from the presence of reddish iron oxides, and narrow films 
and streaks of specular hematite. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 


JOHNSON TOWNSHIP 


At different points on the Desbarats location, hematite, some of it of the specular variety, 
is found in red quartzite occurring both disseminated through the rock and segregated in veins 
and pockets. On lot 22, close to Desbarats station, a shaft 8 by 8 feet and 25 feet deep cut 
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streaks and pockets of good ore. Another shaft 10 by 9 feet and 10 feet deep showed four hematite 
veins with widths of 5, 8, 12, and 15 inches, respectively. On lot 32 a vein of micaceous specular 
hematite averaging 20 inches in width was traced for 200 yards. 

At a later date (in 1897), additional exploration was done in this vicinity for iron ore, but 
apparently without satisfactory results. 


REFERENCES: R. G. Leckie and John Wearne for the owners, 1874. 
A. Mackenzie for the owners, 1891. 
A. Slaght, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1897, p. 97. 


PARKINSON TOWNSHIP 


On the north half of the south half, Jot 7, concession I, several parallel bands of lean mag- 
netite occur in a dark hornblendic rock, the exposure being a rocky bluff with a face 50 feet high. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


LONG TOWNSHIP 


On location X, near Algoma Mills, a little exploration has been done on a hematite prospect. 
The ore, which is of good grade, occurs in innumerable small veins only a few inches in width 
scattered irregularly through a diabase outcrop 120 feet long and 30 feet wide. 


REFERENCE: A. Hasselbring for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1907. 


TOWNSHIPS NOS. 163 AND 169 


Mining locations T.P. 25 and 26 and eight adjacent claims cover an area one-quarter of a 
mile wide by 234 miles long. This area includes a fractured zone in greywacké, the prevailing 
country rock, probably fairly continuous, which is filled with secondary quartz and specular 
hematite in varying proportions. A cross trench on the best exposure shows 5 feet of specular 
hematite with some lustreless magnetite and some easily discernible quartz and calcite, the 
quartz and calcite forming 15 to 20 per cent. by volume of the whole. From all indications the 
hematite is not likely free enough from impurities nor present in large enough quantity to be of 
economic interest. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 


MISSISSAGA FOREST RESERVE 


Townships 3F and 4F are underlain by granite and gneiss exclusively. In these rocks there 
are numerous diabase dikes, a few of which have widths of 100 feet. Near the contacts of 
the diabase with the granite there are quartz veins, occasionally 10 inches wide, with small 
quantities of pyrite, chalcopyrite, and specular iron ore. In several cases fine specimens of the 
latter could be obtained from the veins, but the total quantity in any vein seen was too small 
to be of economic importance. 


REFERENCE: Jas. Bartlett for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1911. 


6. District of Manitoulin 


Frazer Bay Claims.—This property lies on Frazer bay, an arm of Georgian bay, and is about 
15 miles east of the town of Little Current on Manitoulin island. It includes an area of white 
quartzite on the north shore of Frazer bay, in which there are zones of iron-bearing slate. The 
area measures about 1 mile from north to south and 4 miles from east to west. 

At the best-looking exposure, a rock excavation 2 to 4 feet deep across the iron-bearing 
zone, shows 30 feet of iron-bearing slate, 3 feet of quartzite, and 6 feet of iron-bearing slate. In 
the slate bands there are bands of siliceous, specular hematite with slaty cleavage varying from 
1 inch to 1 foot in thickness. In vertical cross-section the width of the ore bands is seen to be 
very irregular. The best-looking bands do not constitute more than one twenty-fifth of the whole 
slate band. A sample of the hematite at this exposure gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
TrOU es ae an as Me eth eee ee ere? oe eae pastes) 
SiltCae gins whe woh east ees aap 7s aaa ee 54.88 
Sulphuré. 2. sic Ok aa ee ee ee ae 0.035 
Phosphorus .cAy.-. meee te, see eee ae eee 0.033 


On cleavage faces lumps of ore present a high-grade appearance, but the other faces are dull 
and earthy. 
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In addition to the outcrop described, there are many of lesser importance, and many of the 
claims are staked on outcrops of slate which do not carry any iron ore. 
In 1914 the property was explored by diamond drill. 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
C. W. Knight, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 228. 


7. District of Sudbury 
CHAPLEAU AREA 


Mc Vittie Locations near Nemegos Station.—These locations (W.D. 275 and 276) are situated 
in the township of McNaught, about 5 miles northeast of Nemegos station on the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway. 

Syenite, often porphyritic, is the rock nearly everywhere exposed in this vicinity. In smaller 
proportion appear granite and a dark basic-looking rock, possibly a recrystallized gneiss or schist. 
A thin section of the latter was found to be composed of 35 per cent. hornblende, 35 per cent. 
quartz, 20 per cent. orthoclase, and 10 per cent. magnetite. A sample of this rock carried 8.81 
per cent. iron, and 0.31 per cent. titanium dioxide. The presence of this small proportion of 
magnetite is probably accountable for the feeble attraction for the magnetic needle observed at 
different points where the rock was obscured by drift. 

In the dark-coloured rock there are numerous pockets of lustrous titaniferous magnetite. 
These pockets vary from the size of a plum up to one showing a cross-section with an area of 
90 square feet. The ore everywhere seems uniform in texture and composition. The boundaries 
of the ore pockets seem devoid of any regularity. In quarrying there is no tendency for ore to 
break free from the country rock. 

A few trenches and test pits have been dug, and from the largest outcrop a shipment of 
about 125 tons of ore was made. 

From the surface work and a magnetic survey, it appears that the ore outcrops are portions 
of small, isolated deposits, connected in some instances by rock formation carrying a little mag- 
netite. Indications hardly warrant the expenditure of much money for diamond drilling or 
development. 

Analyses of three samples are given below, No. 1 being a sample from ore stock piled at the 
railway in April, 1910, and Nos. 2 and 3 being general samples taken from natural ore outcrops 
in 1909. 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Der cence. per cent: per cent. 

Te OTe gga nce ee ore G Ieou) 6355 Gy cout! 
Titanium dioxide..... 11.50 1255 11.91 
Ilia ae mete oe! Rita ee Dame tet eek oe ate 2 
SUL pate saat meee O25 022 4e ees aed i eee ois 
Phosphorise aires O30 LO gag eae ete ne - Cig 2 


REFERENCES: B. F. Haanel, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 110. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


WOMAN RIVER AREA 


The Woman River iron ranges are included in a belt of territory which extends from the 
northeast end of Rush lake southwesterly across the Rush river, and along the Woman and 
Ridout rivers to a point about eight miles northeast of Ridout station on the Canadian Pacific 
railway main line, a distance in all of about 40 miles. 

The most attractive-looking portions of the iron range outcrops have been staked for iron, 
and the principal holdings from northeast to southwest are known respectively as the Smith, 
Leith, Drummond, Dobie, McLaren, and Marks claims. 


Smith Claims (Jefferson Iron Mine).—These extend with a trend slightly south of west 
from the northeast end of Rush lake to the Rush river, a distance of about three miles. The 
distance south by canoe route to Bisco on the Canadian Pacific railway main line is approximately 
60 miles. The Canadian National transcontinental line lies about 20 miles to the east. 

Except for a few short intervals, a band of iron formation can be traced for the whole length 
of the property. The iron formation, which varies from a few feet to 300 feet in width, is composed 
of cherty and granular silica, generally banded, and along its south side are found irregularly- 
shaped lenses and pockets of intermixed magnetite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite. The desposits at 
the easterly end of the property have the highest iron content and are best described as lenses 
of magnetite impregnated fairly uniformly with pyrite and pyrrhotite. Following the range 
westward the proportion of pyrite and pyrrhotite increases, and some outcrops show a fairly 
good grade of pyrite. 

‘A considerable amount of trenching and diamond drilling has been done on the property, 
showing large tonnages of mixtures of magnetite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite of varying proportions. 
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The best-looking deposit of magnetite has an average width of from 35 to 40 feet and a 
length of 4,000 feet. At two points, about 1,700 feet apart, it is proven to maintain its surface 
width at depths of 300 and 380 feet respectively. 

Three analyses which demonstrate fairly clearly the chemical composition of this ore are 
given herewith. No. 1 represented the ore cut in drill hole No. 3, from 230 to 405 feet; No. 2 
the ore cut in drill hole No. 4, from 280 to 330 feet; and No. 3 was a chip sample from trenches 


on the ore deposit. 
INO wt INOoM2 No. 3 
per Cenl.= pet Cents jpciecent: 


LOOM rie ac eae ae ees SOS 35.93 41.28 
Silica Sa ccs tae ec ere 13go5 125 16555 
Sil phur x9 tee on ee ee eae 20.76 2150) ens 
PhOSDhOEIS. Peace oo eee eee 0.016 0.011 0.016 
A Tintin a Oe eae a ate a ee cee OF29 359 Bio Bees 
Denti ome te ap heim hea 3 artnet Pecate rege: O flo pS Rie tare ae meee 
VIS STICSI aS c Meanie ee ekene tee secGn ae Ar Od CS lee aes Ra Mae ag 
Marga nese. tina spat ies tee aks aegis 0x40. oh oct? eae es 
LSOsSiOn io TitiOia ieee ee ee eee £3200. SF oc eee eer 


A pyritic ore body farther west, with a width of 37 feet but probably not of great, length, 
was cut at depth by two drill holes. One of these cut lean banded ore from 105 to 187 feet (equiva 
lent to a horizontal width of 45 feet), of the following analysis :— 


Per cent 
Tro fiee k ie oe) Some, peepee eee 29.00 
Silica’, wince cee Berets Ra eee ae ee ee eae 10.40 
Sul pNUtia saa eee ee ee 1.078 
Phosphorus:4:.. ere eee aoe eee 0.015 


Samples from three of the most pyritic ore bodies containing any tonnage of interest gave 
the following analyses :— 


No. 1 Now2 No. 3 
per cent, "pet cent, —pei-ceniz 


| Bo) + Mowe equa aes ute ier Reo teal hee ar beh 1h 1 23.89 22.60 20-15 
Silica (tt eet eka ae eee meee eee 4.20 8.15 S15 
Sul pliure bate on eee eres aera ees 23.78 19.92 20.10 
PhOSphorus esate a een eee oar ee 0.004 0.006 0.008 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 
H. Bradley for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1922. 
W. E. Smith, Sudbury, Ont., 1914. 


Leith Claims.—The Leith claims are the next group west of the Smith claims, and they 
cover the iron range outcrops for a distance of about 6 miles, the strike of which in this property 
is approximately northeast and southwest. The Rush river passes just east of the claims, and 
the Woman river crosses them about 2 miles further west. 

East of the Woman river the iron range is not well defined. To the west it occurs in three 
main belts. No. 1 belt, the most westerly, lies in claims W.S. 10, 11, and 12. Its strike is north- 
west and southeast at right angles to the general trend of the range. Its length is about one 
mile, and its extreme width about 850 feet. Belt No. 2 is in claims W.S. 9 and 8. The length 
from northeast to southwest is about three-quarters of a mile, and the maximum width is 1,400 
feet. Belt No. 3, extending through claims W.S. 8, 7, 4, 5, and 6 has a slight break in W.S. oh 
The southwesterly portion (in W.S. 7) strikes about north and south, has a length of nearly 
three-quarters of a mile, and a maximum width of about 1,300 feet. The extension northeasterly 
through W. S. 4, 5, and 6, has a length of nearly 1'/2 miles and an average width of nearly 900 
feet. 
The iron formation is made up of finely-banded, cherty iron carbonate rocks, hematitic, 
magnetitic, and pyritic cherts, and amphibole-magnetite rock, black and red jaspilites and 
iron ores. 

Great variation in the character of the iron formation, both in the direction of strike and 
across it, is a marked feature of all the belts, yet in a broad way the range may be divided into 
several areas, each of which is characterized by the relative prominence of one of the various 
phases of the formation. In general, ferruginous cherts are dominant toward the southwestern 
end, and the jaspil tes are prominent toward the northeast in claims W.S. 4, 5, and 6. The 
amphibole-magnetite rocks are abundant in claim W.S. 8, while the unaltered iron carbonate 
rocks have been found only on claim W.S. 6, and in a few places east of Woman river. 

Locally, particularly in claims W.S. 11 and 12, iron ores occur. On these claims the ore 
is low grade, running as high as 43 per cent. in iron in places, with a phosphorus content of about 
0.018 per cent. A small amount of sulphur is present as pyrite. 


REFERENCE: R. C. Allen, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, pp. 254-262. 
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Drummond-Dobie Claims.—This group of claims lies about 8 miles southwest of the Leith 
claims and about 12 miles northeast of Wakami siding on the Canadian Pacific railway. The 
claims are situated on both sides of Speight’s meridian, about 16 miles north of the C.P.R., 
and lie immediately south of the Ridout river. 

On the property there are two main belts of iron formation and a few smaller ones. The main 
belts strike a little south of east, have lengths of about 3 miles, and lie about half a mile apart. 

The northern belt, which has a width of about 200 feet, is composed of interbanded magne- 
tite and silica. While picked specimens of ore running as high as 63 per cent. iron have been 
secured, assays appear to indicate an average iron content of about 35 per cent. for the range. 

The southern belt, the width of which varies from 300 to 900 feet, is reported to consist of 
massive magnetite. Assays indicate an average iron content probably above 40 per cent. The 
character of the massive ore is somewhat varied; in some places it is free from sulphides, and 
in others it is heavily impregnated with pyrite and pyrrhotite (cf. Smith claims p. 201). A series 
of analyses show the following ranges:— 


Per cent. 
[rons nee eer eee ea Erie Se 35.62 to 63.50 
Siliqa epee cetera ee eke ees ee re aa 4.20 to 48.73 
LED Gag SDR? Sc Sarre no eet Neer ee 0.04 to 20.15 
RH oSphoritsseamae ae toe nee SNe 0.02 to 0.15 
Van) Sate Se aeeN.wh teen eos hes cA aes ej a 0.30to 0.47 
EL SCATIIULET sate a CeeereRe Otek SE need AIR Traces. 


Messrs. Clemont and Gordon have claims staked adjacent to those just described, but there 
is no information available concerning their showings. 


REFERENCE: Thomas Drummond. 


McLaren Claims.—These claims include outcrops of iron formation lying from three to 5 miles 
southwest of the Drummond-Dobie claims. They lie west of the 16th mile of Speight’s meridian, 
and about 10 miles northeast of Sultan siding on the Canadian Pacific railway. 

This iron formation area is conspicuous in that it is at a higher elevation than the surround- 
ing country for many miles in all directions. 

The iron formation rocks constitute probably 75 per cent. of the rock areas exposed on the 
eight claims, and their areal extent is probably more than 25 per cent. of the total area of the 
claims. 

The longest belt of iron formation can be followed from a point a little east of the second 
portage on Isaiah creek with only one break (of about five claims) for a distance of 1!/4 miles 
southeasterly. The westerly portion is nearly three-quarters of a mile long and varies from 
200 to 350 feet in width; the southeasterly portion is nearly half a mile long and has a maximum 
width of about 600 feet. 

The iron formation is composed nearly altogether of cherty and granular silica. The chert 
is white, grey, and black, and is often mottled with grey spots. The black chert may be mis- 
taken for magnetite. The granular silica is grey, brown, and red in colour. Speaking generally, 
the iron formation is banded. In some places the bands are broad and conspicuous; at others 
the banding is not so distinct, the bands tapering to points in very short distances. A few bands 
of magnetite and a few of pyrite were noticed. 

A short distance to the east of the southeast end of the belt just described, there is a hill 
with an area of 12 acres, which seems to be a solid mass of iron formation, composed of massive 
cherty and granular silica. One band of magnetite six inches thick was uncovered on this hill. 

Immediately to the south of the hill, there is a detached area of iron formation, 75 feet 
wide and 300 feet long, which is distinctly banded. The whole iron formation bed is only 25 
feet thick, and it dips at 35° to the west. Magnetite in clean-cut bands of an inch or more in 
thickness is exposed plentifully at this outcrop; several bands six inches thick were noticed; 
also one 1 foot thick, and one 2 feet thick. A representative sample of the magnetite exposed 
in this area gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
Tron rec hg awe in Ne oe 41.78 
Sr ee ee ee ne or Ge eee, gn 8 tek re 1 STAD 
SULLA eign cite We ere: hay ore ee on 1.47 
POs DHOLU Spore echt A ait tens tys Fak toeaw ek OR a e027 


About 1,000 feet to the southeast of the long belt of iron formation first described, there 
is another belt, the strike of which is at right angles to that of the former. The length of this 
is 4,000 feet, and the average width is about 325 feet. At its northeast end it almost joins an- 
other band striking to the northwest. This is 1,500 feet long and 325 feet wide. Both belts 
are composed chiefly of granular and cherty silica, both massive and banded. Narrow bands 
of magnetite are exposed in a few places. 

Lying a couple of miles to the southwest is a bare hill 1,000 to 1,200 feet wide and 2,700 
feet long, composed solely of iron formation. Except in the northeast corner the iron formation 
is composed of massive cherty and granular silica. A few very narrow bands of magnetite are 
exposed. 
REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 

A. A. McLaren, Chapleau, Ont., 1915. 
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Marks Claims.—About 5 miles north of the McLaren claims and about 3 or 4 miles northwest 
of the Drummond-Dobie claims, lie the Marks claims which cover an area 4 miles long from east 
to west, and half a mile wide. They are situated on the north side of the Ridout river, about 
15 miles northeast of Ridout station on the Canadian Pacific railway, from which point they 
may be reached by a six-hour canoe trip. 

The surface of the property is rolling and is composed of gravelly and clayey material, 
through which a few low-lying rocky ridges outcrop occasionally. Almost all the exposures of 
interest have been made by trenching and stripping. 

The two rows of claims are supposed to include two parallel bands of iron formation, each 
with a Jength of nearly 4 miles and lying about one-quarter of a mile apart. 

Through the north row of claims there is either a narrow band of iron formation or a series of 
narrow bands lying almost in line with no long breaks between. The cross-trenches have exposed 
chiefly rusty-weathering schists, probably schists which in their unweathered condition contain 
varying proportions of carbonates. In addition there are exposed cherts of various colours, 
granuiar silica both massive and banded, and impure carbonates. Only one outcrop showed 
magnetite, and there the magnetite occurred only in scattered grains. 

In the southerly row of claims, the three most westerly claims show brown-weathering 
schists with cherty carbonate layers, occasional outcrops of massive cherty carbonates, and 
pyritic and sideritic chert. Through the next 11 claims to the east there seems to be a more or 
less persistent band of rusty-weathering, impure carbonate associated with brown-weathering 
schists. A typical specimen of the rusty-weathering carbonate gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent: 
LPOTrA ais/st os Ae ae ean a ee ee 4.78 
Silica ay Kien Rovers oe Ree Re ee ee 28.20 
Lites Wr se teptiens co ati no Ree gre en 1.00 
MAGN esia en ue nt Sa fee eo eee eee jie Sook 
LOSsi0I igi NOnasagee ets a oe ee 33.08 


This shows it to be an impure dolomite. No outcrops of iron ores were seen. 
REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


Claims West of Cache Lake.—To the west and southwest of Cache lake and about 8 miles 
northeast of Ridout station, two groups of iron claims have been staked; the Moore and Clemont 
group, and the Marks group. These define the most southwesterly limit of the Woman river 
iron range, 

On the Marks claims, there is a fairly persistent band of rusty-weathering schists about a 
mile in length. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


GROUNDHOG RIVER AREA 


The Canadian National railway transcontinental line near its crossing of the Groundhog 
river, 150 miles northwest of Sudbury, crosses an iron range striking east and west through the 
Townships of Keith and Penhorwood. Claims have been staked along this for a distance of 
about 6 miles. 


Algoma Eastern Railway Claims.—These claims lie along both sides of the Groundhog river 
about half a mile below the Canadian National railway crossing. On them an iron range 75 
feet wide and 1,200 feet long has been shown up by trenching. Surface relief shows a vertical 
extent of at least 75 feet. No sinking or diamond drilling has been done. 

Three representative analyses are given below. No. 1 sample was a groove sample across 
75 feet of iron formation; No, 2 was across 13 feet; and No. 3 was a picked specimen of the 
best ore exposed. 


No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 
Pemcenits per cent.) per cent, 

[PON se Ate eee Cie dee ne eee 3102 40.28 63.07 
SICA Se ayy ein ie tee ae aera ee 45.84 39.29 112-92 
SULT Ut ay eae ee eee aie een eae None None 0.18 
Phos phcriss sirname aes ee eter 0.035 0.062 Trace 
Lian U0 ree ence eee eee INONG ger a ote None 
AMT a Ae eee ee eee ee LES. ONT 9 ae Sad ee 
Lage Lee «oe EA Fae ee Ren Tes Aer ol e ye Neney?) — =. ceurcnl © 228 


The iron range is composed of magnetite and hematite interbanded with jasper and occasion- 
ally with iron-magnesia silicates. 

A 20-ton sample was sent to the ore dressing plant of the Mines Branch, Ottawa, for con- 
centration tests. The crude ore ran 34.41 per cent. iron. The best results secured from a 
series of experimental runs, showed only a 60.5 per cent. recovery of the iron content and gave 
a concentrate running only 49.8 per cent. iron. 

REFERENCES: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1903, p. 315. 
J. A. Dresser for Algoma Eastern Railway, 1914. 
W. B. Timm, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1913, pp. 81-88. 
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SHINING TREE LAKE AREA 


Shining Tree lake area lies along the boundary between the districts of Sudbury and Timis- 
kaming, and is about 75 miles due north of Sudbury and about 28 miles northeast of Ruel station 
on the Canadian Northern railway, 

A number of iron range occurrences in the vicinity have attracted attention. Some lie in 
the district of Sudbury and some in Timiskaming. The former will be described here. 


Big Four Locations—This property consists of mining locations W.D. 480, 481, 482, and 
483, situated at Big Four lake in the Township of McMurchy, about seven miles northwest of 
Shining Tree lake. 

Iron formation is reported to extend for a distance of 2,800 feet across the property, with 
a width varying from 200 to 300 feet. The iron formation consists of chert, white, grey, black, 
and resinous in appearance; granular silica, red and brown in colour; cherty rocks with white, 
red, and brown cappings; granular, siliceous iron oxides; red jasper and magnetite; hematite 
and pyrite; the iron ores being very sparingly present. Distinct banding characterizes only 
small areas. At one exposure clean magnetite in bands up to 2!/2 inches in thickness constitutes 
about one-fifth of the iron formation. 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
J. F. Black, Sudbury, Ont., 1914. 


Mining Location W.D. 479.—This is situated on the south shore of Howston lake in the 
township of McMurchy, and is about 21/2 miles east of the Big Four locations. 

On this location there are a few outcrops of red jasper surrounded by Keewatin schists and 
greenstones. The jasper outcrops do not exceed 40 feet in diameter, and their contacts with 
the surrounding rocks are irregular and indistinct. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


Mining Locations W.D. 475, 476, 477, and 478.—These lie along the 62nd and 63rd miles 
of the Sudbury-Timiskaming district line, about two miles north of Shining Tree lake. They 
include an iron formation band which can be traced for some distance to each side of the district 
line. 

To the northwest the iron formation stretches for a mile with a maximum width of 100 yards. 
It is composed of jasper (not very bright red in colour) and chert, usually greyish-black, both 
more or less interbanded with magnetite. Pyrite occurs not infrequently in the chert. At some 
points the iron formation has a brown capping. 

To the southeast in the District of Timiskaming the range can be picked up at frequent 
intervals for 3! miles. This portion of the range is composed chiefly of jasper, often bright red. 
At some points the jasper is interbanded with purplish magnetite. No ore of value was seen. 


REFERENCES: E. M. Burwash, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1896, p. 174. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 183. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


ONAPING LAKE AREA 


About 3 miles east of the north end of Onaping lake, and between it and Meteor lake, red 
jasper associated with magnetite is found on a long ridge. The ridge strikes northwest and 
southeast. 


REFERENCE: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 187. 
A report on the property of the Onaping Iron Company near Onaping lake, says that there 


are areas of banded iron formation with occasional pockets of ore averaging from 35 to 50 per 
cent. iron. Considerable test-pitting, trenching, and stripping has been done. 


REFERENCE: H. E. Knobel for D. D. Mann, Toronto, Ont., 1909. 


BURWASH LAKE AREA 


Near Burwash lake, 16 miles north of Moose Mountain mine, there are numerous outcrops 
of iron formation composed of interbanded silica, magnetite, and green hornblende, and entirely 
enclosed by intrusive granite-gneiss. The richest formation contains probably less than 30 per 
cent. iron. The larger deposits after exploration by diamond drilling were abandoned. 


REFERENCE: W. H. Collins, Geological Survey of Canada, Summary Report, 1912, p. 311. 
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ROBERTS AND BOTHA TOWNSHIPS 


On lots 3 and 4, concession IV, Roberts township, there are two prominent iron formation 
outcrops besides several minor ones. 

The westerly exposure shows a section of banded granular silica and magnetite about 15 
feet thick dipping to the west at only a few degrees from the horizontal. 

The other outcrop lies a quarter of a mile east of the one just described. This shows a flat- 
lying bed of banded granular silica and magnetite dipping at a low angle to the west. The thick- 
ness of the bed probably does not exceed 20 feet. 


The average iron content of the iron formation outcrops is probably between 30 and 35 per 
Gent, 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


Near Morin lake in Roberts township, two iron formation bands are reported. The band 
in location W.R. 121 is about 150 feet wide and 1,400 feet long. The iron formation consists of 
alternating bands of silica and magnetite, and would probably average less than 30 per cent. iron. 
The outcrop on W.R. 108 shows a small area of banded iron ore and silica lying nearly flat, 
with slight dip to the northwest. The total thickness is from 12 to 15 feet. This iron formation 
appears to have a very low iron content. 

Stretching westward from McCrindle lake, which lies on the west boundary of Roberts 
township, there is a belt of lean banded iron formation extending to and beyond Roam and 
Sandfly lakes, a distance in all of nearly 7 miles. This lies wholly in Botha township. 


REFERENCE: M. T. Culbert, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, part 1, pp. 222-224. 


MOOSE MOUNTAIN AREA 


The expression Moose Mountain area is here applied to an area of some four square miles 
extending northwesterly from lot 6, concession III, of Hutton township, into the adjoining 
township of Kitchener, a distance of 41/, miles. It includes the ore bodies known as Moose 
Mountain mine, located at the village of Sellwood on the Canadian National railway, and many 
undeveloped iron formation bands, the whole group being sometimes referred to as the Hutton 
township iron range. 

In the Moose Mountain area 11 deposits of all grades have been delimited by surface ex- 
ploration and magnetometric surveys. The iron ores of the area may be divided into two types. 

Type A: Those in which magnetite is found in irregular masses, associated with pyroxene, 
hornblende, and epidote. 

_._ Type B: Those consisting chiefly of fine-grained siliceous magnetite, interbanded with 
siliceous material including chert and phases resembling quartzite. 

__ To type B may be assigned all the deposits except Nos. 1 and 5. The following is the analy- 
sis of an average sample across No. 2 deposit, and it is probably fairly representative of the 
deposits of type B:— 


Per cent 
Tron ets 4) tice ae oe OE ee eee ees Si 
INCA eh ok ee ey eed Tet ee ee eer 41520 
SUP Huts 5 oni saeces Seles ea eee ee haa 0.024 
Aluminard se... Ge eencoe Beene ee ee ee 0.250 
TAQ ee ee cpe ht ee eee, ee Se 1.06 
Maen esia. ain. ahah ob auras ark eee ere eee 1F 59 
Waniganesen ccc end ee ee eo eee Oe 0.04 


The exceedingly fine texture and the intimate association of magnetite with the silica render 
it impossible to obtain a marketable product from this type of ore by a simple cobbing process, 
and it is only by a very fine grinding of the material that a satisfactory separation of the magne- 
tite from the silica can be obtained. 


Deposits Nos. 1 and 5 belong to type A described above. These two deposits are compara- 
tively small their aggregate area being only 71,000 square feet. So far the principal mining 
operations have been confined.to these deposits. The horizontal area of No. 1 deposit is 47,000 
square feet, most of which has already been opened up. By diamond drilling, the ore body has 
been proved to a depth of 300 feet below its highest outcropping. 


Mining operations at No. 1 deposit have demonstrated that the magnetite, hornblende, 
and epidote often show a more or less pronounced segregation into irregular layers and lenses. 
For this reason it is almost impossible to give any figures which may be said to represent the 
average iron content of this type of ore. Some parts of the ore body average 60 to 65 per cent. 
iron, while others, often in the immediate vicinity, consist of hornblende or epidote; and be- 
tween these two extremes all gradations exist. The following analysis gives the average com- 
position of the 1914 shipments of concentrates crushed to pass one-inch ring and screened on 
an 8-mesh screen :— 
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Per-cent. 
Tron ee ee eet Ae ae Gan ths 54.45 
SiliGAWe eee ea ee sa A Rese Ps bred eee 14705 
SONU eee Dia FA tic Bae Ene mete 0.036 
PROspHhOMis err rete: fae rc na 0.105 
PN TTEPILLTI ae ee eee eee, ee ote ee teen re PO 
STO ee ee ee re ee ee ea 4.00 
Magnesia ect oe pete cent Set ys 2.83 
Wan Gatti Ccerr erg nag ot a ea cn ene hn ee ne 0.07 
LSoSs Dyn gtlClOM ete epee en eee OFS 


The total area of the various deposits is roughly estimated as 3,256,000 square feet, of which 
3,185,000 square feet is the area of the low-grade deposits of type B. Assuming that the average 
specific gravity of the ore is 3.8, there should be 38,665,000 tons of siliceous ore for every 100 
feet in depth of the ore bodies. A large amount of experimental work on these ores has been 
carried on, and a high-grade product made. 


REFERENCES: C. K. Leith, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1903, pp. 318-321. 
A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, pp. 216-221. 
E. Lindeman, Moose Mountain Iron Bearing District, 1914, Mines Branch, 
Ottawajenowous: 
F. A. Jordan, c/o Moose Mountain, Limited, Sellwood, Ont., 1914. 


Moose Mountain Mine.—For detailed description, see page 161. 


WISNER AND BOWELL TOWNSHIPS 


Clear lake lies in lots 9, 10, and 11, concession VI of Wisner township, about 4 miles south- 
west of Sellwood village on the Canadian Northern railway. A short distance to the south of 
this lake several outcrops of interbanded quartzitic silica and magnetite have been located. The 
greatest width of any outcrop seen was 24 feet, and the bands were nowhere traceable for much 
more than 100 feet. As ore deposits they are of no importance, the proportion of magnetite 
being too small; and the presence of pyrite still further lowers the quality. 

Similar bands of iron formation are found a few miles west of Clear lake in lots 1 and 2 of 
concessions V and VI of Bowell township. Some of these were explored by diamond drill in 1908 


and 1909 with unfavourable results. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, pp. 185-186. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1902. 


WANAPITEI LAKE AREA 


At the northwest of Wanapitei lake, iron formation outcrops have been located on different 
lots in Rathbun, Norman, and Parkin townships. This iron-bearing area lies about 10 miles south- 
east of Moose Mountain mine at Sellwood, and about 6 miles east of Norman station on the 
Canadian Northern railway. 

In Rathbun township iron formation outcrops occur in lots 22, 23, and 24, concession VI. 

One group of outcrops lies near the east side of lot 22 not far from the shore of Wanapitei 
lake. The iron formation is composed principally of quartzitic silica interbanded with siliceous 
magnetite. It also includes areas of reddish jasper interbanded with both lustrous steely- 
looking magnetite, and dark-coloured hematite. A few bands of ore 4 or 5 inches wide and 2 to 3 
feet long were observed. 

To the northwest of this on a high hill in lot 24 lies the largest exposure of iron formation. 
This varies in width from 125 to 600 feet, and has a length of 1,500 feet. The iron formation con- 
sists of cherty and granular silica interbanded with magnetite. Generally speaking the magnetite 
bands are sparingly present. Their thickness rarely exceeds 2 inches and is usually very much 
less. 

On several of the smaller exposures bet ween the two groups described, there is a rusty capping 
due to oxidation of sulphides occurring in the silica. 

Several diamond-drill holes were put down on the principal exposures in 1908 and 1909, 
but so far as could be learned the proportion and mode of occurrence of silica and magnetite at 
depth is identical with that on surface. 

No portion of any of the iron formation outcrops seen would make a merchantable ore. 

On lots 3 and 4, concession VI in Norman township (a mile or more west of the Rathbun 
township outcrops), there are numerous outcrops of very siliceous banded iron formation. The 
iron mineral is magnetite, and the maximum thickness of the magnetite bands is one inch. A little 
pyrite is disseminated through the silica. The size and mode of occurrence of the outcrops 
suggest the presence of a number of isolated deposits of iron formation rather than one or-more of 

ood size. 
Z On lot 3, concession I in Parkin township, immediately to the north of the Norman township 
outcrops, there are a few natural outcrops of iron formation of similar character to those in 
Norman. As this lot was heavily wooded, the outcrops are small and no connection between them 
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could be established. One small rock face 8 feet long and 2 to 4 feet high shows magnetite of 
good quality like the better portions of the Moose Mountain deposit. 


REFERENCES: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 177. 
M. T. Culbert, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, p. 224. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


CARTIER AREA 


The Geneva Lake property consists of some claims along the south boundary of the township 
of Munster, about 4 miles north of Geneva lake and 5 to 6 miles north of the Canadian Pacific 
railway main line. 

The ridge on which the workings are located, consists of a soft, dark-green chloritic rock 
which contains inclusions of light greenish to white, sometimes banded, quartzose material. 
There are irregular patches of segregations of crystallized magnetite with chlorite scattered through 
the greenstone. Chlorite and magnetite are also associated with the quartzose inclusions and 
contained in them. Occasionally intermixed with the magnetite there is some hematite. A 
rock excavation shows one band of ore 8 feet wide, but the extent of this deposit lengthwise and 
vertically has not been demonstrated. Diamond drilling in 1909 failed to reveal any ore. 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


Gaudaur Iron Claim.—Near the southeast of Ulster township, and about 3 miles north of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, is located the Gaudaur iron claim. Here in a slaty greywacké, there 
are exposed several narrow bands of low-grade siliceous iron formation. The total width across 
which such bands are exposed is 75 feet. The bands are of too low iron content, and are too small 
to offer any attraction as an iron prospect. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1908. 


Whissell Claims.—The Whissell claims are located in Moncrieff township, and lie along both 
sides of the Canadian Pacific railway, about 10 miles west of Cartier village. On them there are 
exposed several bands of granular silica, through which there is disseminated pyrite and pyrrhotite. 
The bands are narrow and short. They all have a rusty capping due to the oxidation of contained 
sulphides. As iron ore prospects these are of no interest. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1912. 
H. Bradley for R, H. Flaherty, 1912. 


Moore and Johns Claims.—The Moore and Johns claims lie in lots 6 and 7, concessions I 
and II, Hart township, about 7 miles southwest of the village of Cartier. On them there are 
several belts of banded iron formation, one of which has a width of 200 feet. The iron formation 
is composed mainly of interbanded chert of various colours. In some places there are magnetite 
bands, and occasionally the magnetite is of high grade; but magnetite comprises an insignificant 
proportion of the iron formation. 


REFERENCE: Albert Scott for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 


Groves Claims.—These claims are located in lot 7, concession III of Hart township, and are 
about 6 miles southwest of Cartier. 

A considerable amount of stripping has revealed many pockets of magnetite, some of which 
is of fair quality. The small size of the pockets and the limited extent of the ore-bearing areas 
give no promise of any tonnage of interest of marketable ore. 


REFERENCES: L..L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 
H. Bradley for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1912. 


WHITEFISH RIVER AREA 


The Wallace Mine location is located on the north shore of Lake Huron just west of the 
mouth of the Whitefish river and about 10 miles north of the town of Little Current. 

In the northwest corner of the location, a vein of hematite occurs in quartzite. The vein, 
where a pit has been sunk in it, has a width of 8 feet, but it contains some inclusions of rock. 
The ore vein may be traced by natural outcrops 200 to 300 yards westward, but it is only 2 feet 
wide where last visible. 


REFERENCES: Royal Commission on Mineral Resources of Ontario, 1890, p. 123. 
G. L. Michael for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 


On the Whitefish Indian Reserve (just east of the Wallace Mine location), 207 feet of diamond 
drilling was done on an iron prospect in 1903. The only indications of iron met with appear to 
have consisted of fragments of ore in drift boulders and an occasional softer band of the quartzose 
rock impregnated with hematite. 


REFERENCE: Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, p. 43. 
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8. District of Timiskaming 
MATTAGAMI RIVER AREA 


At Grand Rapids on the Mattagami river, about 80 miles north of the National Transconti- 
nental railway, limonite deposits of considerable size are found in Devonian limestone. 

On the northwest side of the river, at the foot of the rapids, there is an outcrop of limonite, 
with an exposed breadth of 20 to 25 feet, running along the foot of a cliff almost continuously 
for a distance of upwards of 300 yards. The highest points rise about 15 feet above the level of 
the river. The ore is believed to be an oxidation product of siderite, associated with the lime- 
stone at the head of the rapids, where similar deposits of limonite occur in two places. These 
extend across the bed of the river and stretch along the shore for about 1,100 feet in each case. 
They reach in places 15 to 18 feet above the level of the river, but their full thickness cannot be 
estimated, as they extend below water level in almost every case. Nor could it be ascertained 
how far they extend inland from the banks of the river. 

In places the ore is a soft, often botryoidal, vuggy limonite in radiating, lumpy masses. 
At other places it is a dense, hard hematite or compact limonite. Again it passes into coarse 
conglomerate, composed of small water-worn pebbles of quartz in a matrix of clay and limonite. 
The deposits are, therefore, of a very mixed character, in some places the material being high 
enough to constitute a fair ore, while in others it is quite low in iron content. Analyses of repre- 
sentative samples of the ores exposed are given herewith. 


No. 1 No. 2 Nox? No. 4 No 5. 
per Cente percents -pet cent, |per cent. per cents 


| Boy fa, Rain: ee he cee 52.45 52.10 41.68 31.39 36.68 
SUlo bikers wee, sere 0.14 0,11 Oab5 0.16 0.60 
Phosphorus. 00 ate 0.08 0.14 OSDZ 0713 0.09 
MGIStUreou ah ee oe LLG 0.94 ew 150 1.42 


Sample No. 1—Average of the best ore at the foot of the rapids on the north side. 

Sample No. 2—Best ore below high-water mark at the foot of the rapids on the north side. 
Sample No. 3—Average ore from the foot of the rapids, south side. 

Sample No. 4—Average of the best ore at the head of the rapids, south side. 

Sample No. 5—Average of 850 feet of exposure at the head of the rapids, south side. 


The siderite from which the iron oxides are supposed to have been formed, is of exceptionally 
high grade, as is shown by the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
Terie Metin eee ae A eee sia oo cee Balas A237 
Shee hee wr Oe BOS Ne iriiee one! ore ted Ne eae ear etary 1.40 
SUED IT: ee wee ee ener taka See eer hal aig ao eat None 
TM 8 REDY URES iar Seely ene We i Cle Ne Ro nee 5 ER Cie DO 
Thies hd ee ees Se Mag een omer ae Oem owrn ot Ay 
MONIES IA See aaetnemy chat Se a. me Aare antes Trace 
Wangeanese. Oxides wreteen tere tented 5 atts Seo eee 1.74 
CaTrbOnediOxlde se ure. ty ee Ree ian ero tow eae SR 34.94 


The Mattagami River siderite deposits were examined in 1919 by J. G. Cross, who during 
that year was on reconnaissance survey for the Ontario Department of Mines in the area between 
Cochrane and Moose Factory. In his report he describes the siderite outcrops and presents 
analyses of several samples. Siderite occurs at both the head and foot of the rapids, but only 
the former is of good quality. A sample of this siderite has the following composition :— 


Per cent. 
LECT etch ee oe Peeks ere os ee ERR 43.52 
Silica Meade staal an i Ae el ee EI ea 5.40 
it REIT Aw eo deo, 2 ee a a ote. GEA 2,63 
eyeU Env Ri heey): tan ae eer kekehas Cate eran 0.74 
PHOSD TORU Stature tetera it ort cae oe 0.08 
VIATIO AT CSC ie mene rath Sem Ge tore acals et nil 
NV AGT Ie ue peiatn Ie ta inti es Fawn c 2215 
Carborm digsideas ie pee oe a a 30.40 


The chief impurities in the ore are silica, clay, limestone, sulphur, and organic matter. 
Silica in the form of sand and gravel was often observed in the inferior grades. The clay content 
is also very high in places. Limestone is also present, often in the form of a breccia with siderite 
as the cement. Sulphur occurs as pyrite of which occasional specks can be seen. The organic 
matter is probably lignite. 

The main ore body has a maximum width of about 600 feet. The lateral extension could 
not be determined, as the body is hidden on the south by glacial debris. On the north it is 
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exposed in the bottom of the river for about 600 feet; but the extension is hidden by the water 
and boulders. A very small outcrop on the north bank indicates that the ore extends across 
the river bottom. . 

The ore-bearing zones at the foot and head of Grand Rapids have a trend a little west of 
north (magnetic) and are separated by about a mile of barren limestone. The sediments appear 
to form a very gentle anticline; the dip is scarcely noticeable. The age of the siderites is probably 
Cretaceous. 


REFERENCES: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, pp. 152-156. 
M. B. Baker, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1911, pp. 238-246. 
J. G. Cross, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1920, Vol. XIX, pt. 2, pp. 9-16. 


OPASATIKA RIVER AREA 


Near Breakneck falls on the Opasatika river, about 25 miles above the mouth of the river and 
about 40 miles north of the National Transcontinental railway, there are numerous outcrops 
of iron-bearing rocks. The varieties noted are poorly ferruginous magnesian limestone, richly 
ferruginous magnesian limestone, siderite, and siliceous limonite or goethite and hematite. The 
rock is usually coloured a deep ochre, or dark red, and in texture is as a whole soft, dense and, 
fine-grained, containing numerous geodes of quartz crystals and veinlets of specular hematite. 
It is sometimes botryoidal and even stalagmitic. The rock is never sufficiently rich in iron to be 
graded as an iron ore. The following analyses represent chemically the character of the iron- 
bearing rocks :— 


Siliceous Ferruginous Siderite 

hematite limestone 

Pen celts [exer Gein. per cent. 
Peon: is eee ee eee ee 24.39 3.09 43.47 
SiLiGays Poke tee se tae eh eee 53.14 1 O00 Gary Cee ae 
SLD DL teem aeete meee eee eee OL LSAT sal See Ree eee ok LR ee 
Phosphonusen seen ae OS O28s snares Verse ae ae eee 
Alominas, eet eee eee 1210 0) 6 sah aes eres 
iti Pe exces eet ee ey ees 19005 2923 0nn = oy) eee een eter 
Magnesia vt eeenn ars oe ack 1.14 LOS 50. eas| Come 
Manganese dioxide......... Os 00 2-— Wl ees ee nba eee as 
Lose Ouse nitionee ni en 6.40 44.40 37.90 


It is impossible to make any accurate estimate of the extent of the iron-bearing rocks as 
they lie horizontally and are exposed only on the river banks, but the total volume is undoubtedly 
large. 


REFERENCE: J. M. Bell, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1904, p. 150. 


ABITIBI AREA 


About the middle of the west shore of Lower Lake Abitibi, on Island No. 14, and on the main- 
land immediately north of that, are two outcrops of jaspilite iron formation. The dip of the 
formation is practically vertical and the strike is 23 degrees north of east. The iron formation 
consists of alternate bands of magnetite and silica. The width of the outcrops is 60 feet, but 
the length of the deposit could not be determined owing to a heavy covering of soil. 


REFERENCE: M. B. Baker, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1909, p. 276. 


MUNRO AND WARDEN TOWNSHIPS 


On lot 10, concession II, and other parts of Munro township, exposures of iron formation, 
consisting of narrow, alternating bands of sugary quartz and magnetite and dipping vertically, 
are enclosed in the greenstones. 

On lot 10, concession I, of Warden township, the white-weathering serpentine contains a net- 
work of numerous veinlets of magnetite which withstand weathering and project above the 
serpentine. 


REFERENCE: P. E, Hopkins, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 176. 
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PORCUPINE AREA 


Whitney Township.—Banded iron formation outcrops frequently in the southwest part of 
Whitney township in concessions I and II]. The bands are alternate reddish, or greyish quartz, 
and magnetite and hematite. Sometimes the narrow bands of magnetite, one-eighth of an inch 
thick, carry a merchantable percentage of iron, but these are relatively subordinate in com- 
parison with the main mass of rock. It is unlikely that merchantable or2 will be found in 
quantity. 

REFERENCE: A. G. Burrows, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, p. 213. 


Deloro and Shaw Townships.—In Deloro and Shaw townships bands of banded iron formation 
can be traced for several miles in a direction a little south of west. Often the formation carries 
no iron ores, with the result that it greatly resembles a wide quartz vein. Bands of carbonate 
rocks are closely associated with the iron formation for a distance of several miles. 


REFERENCE: A. G. Burrows, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, pp. 213-214. 


McArthur Township.—lIron formation bands are found among the Keewatin rocks in the 
southeast quarter of McArthur township. The largest body of iron formation is on a trail 
about one mile east of Triple lake. It consists of banded silica and magnetite, some bands of 
which are an inch in width. 


REFERENCE: P. E. Hopkins, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, p. 278. 


MONTREAL RIVER, EAST BRANCH 
Yarrow Township 


Bradshaw Claims (H.E. 70 and 71).—These claims lie on the west side of Neat lake, ar 
expansion of the East Branch of the Montreal river. An iron-bearing quartz vein apparently 
stretches continuously across them. The vein strikes east and west, dips south at 80 degrees, 
and has a maximum exposed width of 6 feet. In this vein hematite is present in sufficient quantity 
to attract attention, although no large pockets of ore are exposed. There are also large areas 
of quartz exposed which show no ore. The hematite is occasionally of good quality, but is. 
generally quite siliceous. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 


Ferguson Claims (J.S. 65 and 66).—These claims are located at the foot of Neat lake, about 
2 miles north of the Bradshaw claims. On J.S. 66, a few strippings on a quartz vein have exposed 
two spectacular-looking pockets of radiating botryoidal hematite of high grade. One pocket 
is 20 feet long and from 1 to 2 feet wide, and the other is 10 feet long and 31% feet wide. There 
is no prospect of any tonnage of interest being proven. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 


SHINING TREE LAKE AREA 


In the southwestern quarter of Tyrrell township unimportant outcrops of iron formation are 
found for a distance of 314 miles, the iron formation being composed chiefly of jasper, often bright 
red, which at some points is interbanded with purplish magnetite. This is an extension of the 
range in mining locations W.D. 475, 476, 477, and 478, described among the Sudbury district 
iron ore occurrences. 


REFERENCES: A. P. Coleman, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 183. 
W. H. Collins, Geological Survey of Canada, Summary Report, 1910, p. 201. 


Near Wapoose lake in Leonard township a number of claims have been staked on a group of 
deposits of fine-grained magnetite. With the magnetite are associated banded silica rocks, 
jasper, and siderite. The principal ore body outcrops along the apex of a ridge with strike 
approximately north and south, and it has been cross-cut by trenches at intervals of 40 feet for a 
distance of 1,900 feet. The ore body maintains a fairly uniform thickness of about 40 feet, and 
dips towards the west at an angle of about 78 degrees. 


The principal ore outcrops were systematically sampled. The surface exploration and 
sampling indicate that there is undoubtedly a large tonnage of ore of the following average analysis = 
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REFERENCES: G. R. McLaren for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 
W. H. Collins, Geological Survey of Canada, Summary Report, 1910, p. 201. 
R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1911. 


Mining Claims N.R. 3412 and 3414 are located about 1 mile northwest of the Wapoose 
Lake claims. The iron formation here consists of a band of chert agglomerate which is composed 
of elongated fragments of dark grey chert in a dark green felsitic matrix. An area of banded 
red jasper and brownish-grey chert lies next the agglomerate. Nothing of value has been shown 


on the property. 
REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 


BOSTON AND OTTO TOWNSHIPS 


About half a mile east of Dane station on the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway the 
Boston Township iron range is picked up, and from there it extends east and northeast almost 
to the northeast corner of Boston township, having a length of about 7 miles. 

The iron formation consists of magnetite interbanded with jasper and other closely related 
siliceous material. The range has been subjected to considerable disturbance by intrusions of 
igneous rocks. The width is not usually more than 90 to 100 feet, and the maximum width 


observed was 300 feet. 


REFERENCE: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, p. 262. 


In Otto township westward from Dane station, banded iron formation composed of alternate 
bands of magnetite and silica, occurs at several points along the south edge of the Keewatin 


belt. 
REFERENCE: E. L. Bruce, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1912, p. 256. 


ENGLEHART AREA 


In lots r and 2, concession V, Dack township (about 2 miles west of Englehart station on the 
Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway), two claims have been staked for iron. The country 
rock is greenstone. The iron prospect consists of a faulted zone with a maximum width of a few 
inches which has been filled with a mixture of calcite, lean, reddish iron oxides, and hematite. 
The reddish oxides ramify back for a couple of feet from the fault zone as stringers and films in 
cracks in the greenstone. The property is valueless as an iron prospect. 


REFERENCES: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


On lot 9, concession VI, Bayly township (about 10 miles northeast of Englehart), a few claims 
have been staked for iron. The country rock, which is badly weathered, is greyish in colour, and 
in part is schistose; possibly it was originally a greenstone. In the schistose portions of the rock 
particularly, there has been extensive deposition of silica. The silica deposits are irregular 
in outline, and the greatest observed dimension of any one deposit was 100 feet. The silica is 
chiefly flinty in texture and it varies from white to bluish-grey in colour; a small proportion is 
of sugary texture, and is brown and red in colour. A little calcite is scattered irregularly through 
the silica. In places in the silica deposits magnetite occurs in reticulating veinlets not often over 
a few feet in length and with a maximum width of 4 inches. The magnetite appears to be of 
good quality. Associated with the magnetite there is quite a little pyrite in veinlets and irregularly 
shaped pockets. The property is of no interest as an iron prospect. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 


LATCHFORD AREA 


On Mountain lake, 6 miles south of Latchford on the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario 
railway, a group of claims has been staked on showings of titaniferous magnetite. 

The country rocks on these claims are all of basic composition, with gabbro and greenstone 
occurring most plentifully. The deposits of titaniferous ore appear at random through these 
basic rocks, and apparently are segregations from them, for the ore deposits show all gradations 
from clean ore to rock. The ore outcrops are generally small, the longest continuous outcrop 
measuring 45 feet; ordinarily, the widths of the ore bands are less than 15 feet. No indications 
were noticed which suggest a segregation of merchantable ore of economic interest. 


REFERENCE: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Stes Marie, Ont., 1910. 
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9. District of Nipissing 
TIMAGAMI LAKE AREA 


Adjacent to the northeast arm of Lake Timagami there are three iron ranges on which 
detailed geological work and a considerable amount of exploration work have been done. They 
are the Northeast Arm range, the Vermilion range, and the Ko-ko-ko range. 

The iron formation in all these ranges consists of siliceous magnetite, interbanded with 
variously-coloured jasper and chert. In some instances a small proportion of hematite is present, 
but this seldom exceeds 25 per cent. of the whole. Some of the richer ore bands contain as high 
as 55 per cent. iron, but these are exceptions. The association of the magnetite and silica is 
extremely intimate, and even the richest bands of ore have a high silica content. 

The Northeast Arm range has received the most attention and study. _ It is situated north of 
the northeast arm of Lake Timagami, its eastern end being only about half a mile from Timagami 
station on the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario railway. It starts about one-tenth of a mile 
west of the north end of Crooked or Snake Island lake, and passing beneath the waters of Turtle 
lake, ends in a swamp about 14 chains from Tetapaga creek, having a total length of nearly 
514 miles, with a width varying from 200 to 500 feet. 

The iron formation consists of siliceous magnetite, interbanded with variously-coloured 
jasper and chert. The surrounding rocks are sericite and chlorite schists. The general strike 
of the formation is about N. 65°E., with a steep dip towards the north. 

The following analyses represent average samples taken at various points along the range :— 


ANALYSES OF IRON ORE SAMPLES FROM NORTHEAST ARM RANGE 
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Some diamond drilling was done on this range in 1904 and 1905, but apparently no deposits 
of ore of merchantable grade were located. 

Concentration experiments were made for the Ontario Bureau of Mines on a small shipment 
of the better class of material from this range, but the results do not seem to have been conclusive. 


REFERENCES: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 167. 
A. E. Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XV, pp. 120-133AA. 
Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, pp. 31 and 78A; 1906, p. 26A. 
Geological Survey of Canada, Map No. 944, 1907. 
Geo. C. McKenzie, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1908, pp. 272-273. 
E. Lindeman, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 67. 


The Vermilion range lies about one mile north of the westerly half of the Northeast Arm 
range. It commences a little to the east of Vermilion lake and runs in a southwesterly direction 
for about 3 miles to the west of Iron lake. To the northeast it is interrupted by a mass of green- 
stone, while the western end passes beneath the drift. It cannot extend much farther in this 
direction, as a tongue of granite comes in a short distance west of this lake. The widest portion, 
just south of Iron lake, measures over 1,000 feet. 

The character of the iron formation is similar to that of the Northeast Arm range. 


REFERENCES: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, pp. 169-171. 
A. E. Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, 1902-3, p. 126AA. 
Geological Survey of Canada, Map No. 944, 1907. 


The Ko-ko-ko range stretches 13/4 miles easterly from Ko-ko-ko lake to within 3 miles of the 
westerly end of the Vermilion range. This range is famous for the brilliancy of colour of the 
associated jaspers. 

REFERENCES: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, pp. 171-172. 
A. E. Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, 1902-3, p. 126AA. 
Geological Survey of Canada, Map No. 944, 1907. 
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Matagama point lies 12 miles southwest of Timagami station and is on the north side of the 
entrance to the northeast arm of Lake Timagami. Near the shore about a mile northeast of 
this point, there are some large angular blocks of a dark chloritic rock with magnetite mixed 
through the mass in considerable proportion. Inland, some distance west of this, are openings 
which were made about 1898 in a deposit consisting of magnetite and pyrite in a chloritic ground 
mass. From the openings the band was traced westward to a little bay which lies a short distance 
north of the house at the outermost part of Matagama point. 

About a mile southwest of this house, there is an outcrop of magnetite on the east side of 
Timagami island on which a little stripping has been done. Some large pieces of fairly pure 
magnetite were obtained here. The ore is coarse in grain and unlike that associated with the 
jasper in this area. The outcrop on the island seems to be a continuation of the band which runs 
out on Matagama point. An analysis of a sample of the magnetite from the island showed it to 
have the following composition :— 


Percent: 
[rons ae, Os Sees a ag ened ce Le eee 65.82 
Silica Ps ete Ce ee ect ae ett ge ae eee een 3.60 
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REFERENCE: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, pp. 168-169. 


Austin Bay Iron Range.—At the head of Austin bay which forms the southern extremity 
of the south arm of Lake Timagami, there is a range of banded iron formation. 

The most accessible outcrop lies close to the water’s edge, somewhat east and south of the 
most western point of the bay. It shows on the northern face and on the top of a prominent hill 
which can be seen for some distance out in the lake. 

The belt of iron formation on the hill is composed of thin bands of magnetite interlaminated 
with white and dark-coloured chert. It has a width of about 375 feet, and its strike is about 
west or slightly north of west, with a dip of 50 degrees northward. Going across the strike of the 
belt the needle dips strongly at three different points from 25 to 50 yards apart. Between these 
points the dip is slight, showing that certain parts of the belt are higher in magnetite than others. 
A short distance to the westward the belt is broken by the western extremity of the bay. West 
of this the jaspilite rises into hills of considerable height. In parts of the belt here the magnetite 
is not abundant, and the dip of the needle is accordingly weak. This iron range has been 
traced westward with breaks at various points to some islands in the southwest arm of Lake 
Timagami, and in a southeastward direction from the head of Austin bay to a point near the 
southern end of Cross lake, being interrupted in places by intrusions of gabbro. 


REFERENCE: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, pp. 174-175. 


Emerald lake lies a few miles west of the southwest arm of Lake Timagami, and can be reached 
by way of a series of portages leading from this lake into Gull and other lakes. Banded iron 
formation is found along the eastern shore about half way up the lake. The band is of consider- 
able width and has been traced some distance back from the shore. The jaspilite strikes the 
shore of the lake at a point just south of which there is a deep bay stretching to the east. Not 
far south of this point is the largest island in the lake, which rises to a considerable height. 
Jaspilite outcrops in the northwest corner and runs inland, The magnetite here forms a high 
percentage of the rock and is quite massive. A pyritic band lies on each side of the jaspilite. 

No outcrops of iron formation were found on the western shore of the lake. 


REFERENCE: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 175. 


Huron Mountain Property —The Huron Mountain iron ore deposits are situated on the north- 
west shore of Manitopeepagee lake, which is approximately 35 miles southwest of Timagami 
station and about 6 miles west of the southwest arm of Lake Timagami. 

The iron ore occurrences are almost entirely confined to a hill 1,800 feet long and 700 feet wide. 
The magnetite occurs in the Keewatin iron formation, massive exposures of which flank both 
sides of the hill. Calcite and garnet are the most common accessory minerals associated with the 
iron ore. Calcite is also found in patches on both of the exposed ledges of the Keewatin forma- 
tion. The segregations of ore appear to be of rather narrow width, and those of ore of good grade 
are few, and, generally speaking, the magnetite is mixed with calcite and rock. Analyses of 40 
samples from surface exposures showed the following range in chemical composition :— 
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The results of a magnetometric survey indicated that the ore deposits were very shallow, 
and diamond drilling done in 1908 and 1909 confirmed this supposition. 


REFERENCES: J. L. Coulson for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1908. 
B. F. Haanel, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1908, p. 53. 
F. G. Wait, Analyses of Ores and Minerals, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 1909, p. 59. 
R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1909. 


OLRIG TOWNSHIP 


On lots 7 and 8, concession A (north of Rutherglen village), there is a belt of crystalline lime- 
stone, portions of which are impregnated with hematite. The hematite is present in much too 
small a proportion to make a marketable iron ore. 


REFERENCES: G. R. McLaren, for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1910. 


At another locality in Olrig township, W. C. Offer has staked claims on a belt of crystalline 
limestone, portions of which are heavily impregnated with magnetite. The portions richest in 
magnetite are considered too low grade to be workable. 


REFERENCE: W. C. Offer, South Porcupine, Ont., 1914. 
LAKE NIPISSING AREA 


On Iron island, about 25 miles west of North Bay, a little exploration has been done for iron. 
Crystalline limestone outcrops plentifully on the island, and in the limestone about half a dozen 
little pockets of hematite were observed, one of which measured 18 inches in its greatest horizontal 
dimension. The exceptional purity of the hematite in these pockets is probably the only reason 
that attention has been so often directed to them. 


REFERENCES: L. L. Bolton for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1909. 
A. E. Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. X, 1897, pp. 150-151. 


In lots 7 and 8, concession IV, of Macpherson township, a few claims have been staked for 
iron. There is no distinct body of ore, or even of rocks which characterize iron formations. A 
band of rock containing iron-bearing minerals, about 25 feet wide and at least 200 feet long, 
contains a few nodules of siliceous magnetite. Altogether the quantity is insignificant, and 
the walls on both sides are granite, giving no promise of favourable quantity or quality of ore. 


REFERENCE: J. A. Dresser for Lake Superior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 1913. 


10. District of Parry Sound 
TOWNSHIP OF LOUNT 


On lot 136, concession B, there are several outcrops of magnetite. Diamond-drill exploration 
of the property was carried on in 1902, when three holes were drilled to depths of 29, 31, and 74 
feet, respectively. The holes cut several veins or bands of ore, for the most part of narrow width. 

On lot 137, concession B, a drill-hole put down in 1902 to a depth of 50 feet in search of iron 
ore, cut only hornblende and mica schist. 

On lot 32, concession VIII, reported occurrences of magnetite were explored by diamond 
drill in 1902. Two holes were drilled to depths of 51 and 30 feet, respectively. The formation 
drilled consisted of hornblende gneiss and hornblende schist. In each hole a narrow vein of mag- 
netite was cut, but the magnetite deposits were found to be very limited in length and depth. 


REFERENCE: Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1903, pp. 50-51. 


Magnetawan Mine.—This property covers lots 16 and 17, concession III, and the mining 
rights of lots 125, 126, and 127, concession A, in the township of Lount, and is reached by a 
14-mile road northwesterly from Sundridge station on the Grand Trunk railway. 

Some prospecting work was carried on in 1901, and an open trench cut along an ore body 
for a distance of 50 feet. The average width of the trench is 10 feet, and the depth ranges from 
12 to 22 feet. From the trench, about 500 tons of ore have been taken out. Exploratory work 
was also done on some of the other lots, on which several exposures of magnetite are reported. 

The formation is a dark green to black garnetiferous diorite, in which occur bodies of mag- 
netite. The strike, dip, and other characteristics are, however, not determinable on account 
of the small amount of work yet done. The developed body is apparently a lens trending north 
and south about 10 feet wide, in some places consisting of practically clean ore and in others 
intermixed with dark green hornblende which also lines the walls. 


REFERENCE: W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 262. 


Over a large area in concessions XII, XIII, and XIV, pockets of magnetite occur plentifully, 
but no deposit of ore of encouraging size has been located. 


REFERENCES: P. A. Gough for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1903. 
H. E. Knobel for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1903. 
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11. County of Haliburton 
TOWNSHIP OF LUTTERWORTH 


The Paxton Mine property comprises lot 5, concession V, and lot 5, concession VI. The 
mine is located about 244 miles from Kinmount on the Haliburton branch of the Grand Trunk 
railway. A considerable amount of ore is reported to have been shipped from this mine, but the 
mine has not been operated for many years. 

The ore is magnetite and occurs in a fine-grained gneiss interstratified with crystalline 
limestone and amphibolites. The ore body is irregular in width. In one of the main workings it 
was as much as 35 feet across. This ore body, however, is not all magnetite, but consists largely 
of various dark, iron-bearing silicates, garnet, pyroxene, etc., with which the magnetite is mingled, 


REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 356. 


TOWNSHIP OF SNOWDON 


The Victoria mine is located on lot 20, concession I, and is within half a mile of the Irondale, 
Bancroft and Ottawa railway. Prior to 1882 it was worked quite extensively, and a considerable 
tonnage of ore was shipped fromit. The ore is magnetite, and it contains a rather large admixture 
of dark iron-bearing silicates, and has a not inconsiderable amount of pyrrhotite scattered through 
it. 

In 1893 the workings consisted of a trench 240 feet long and about 16 feet wide. The ore 
lies in crystalline limestone which is occasionally interstratified with pyroxene rock, red garnet 
rock, and gneiss. The ore body is 7 feet wide at the northern end of the trench, but at the 
southern end the ore has been practically all replaced by black hornblende and other highly 
ferruginous silicates. 

The following is the result of an analysis of the ore (probably a selected specimen) by 
Chapman :— 
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REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 359. 


On lots 25, 26, and 27, concession IV, near Howland station on the Irondale, Bancroft and 
Ottawa railway, there are several outcrops of magnetite. The deposit at the Howland mine on 
lot 26, lies at the contact of a hornblende gneiss and a narrow band of limestone. 

The principal working consists of a shaft which has been sunk to a depth of 75 feet on an 
outcrop of magnetite about 25 feet in diameter. At a depth of 25 feet the work was enlarged by 
extension towards the walls in the form of an ellipse, the longer axis of which was about 65 feet, 
and the shorter about 35 feet. This stope was opened from the 25-foot to the 50-foot level, 
and no wall was encountered. The best ore ranged from 55 to 60 per cent. iron, 0.005 phosphorus, 
and 0.06 sulphur. Fifteen hundred tons of ore were shipped in 1881 and 1882. 


REFERENCES: C. J. Pusey, Report of the Ontario Royal Commission, p. 131. 
Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 361. 


The Imperial mine, lot 23, concession V, is situated on the north side of the Irondale, Ban- 
croft and Ottawa railway, close to the track and just east of Irondale station. The material 
taken out as ore is composed essentially of olivine and augite, with a smaller amount of horn- 
blende and feldspar. Only a very few grains of iron ore occur scattered through the rock. 


REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 262. 


TOWNSHIP OF GLAMORGAN 


On lots 29, 30, and 32, concession I, small stringers of magnetite are found in amphibolite, 
but the thickest have a width of only 6 inches. 
REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 354. 


~I 
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At Pine lake, lot 35, concession IV, a large deposit of granular magnetite forms a ledge or 
succession of ledges rising to a height of 80 to 100 feet above the general level of the district. 
It is exposed for a length of 1,800 feet, and has a width varying from 70 to 198 feet. A partial 
analysis of a sample taken from different parts of the deposit is given herewith :— 


Per cent 
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REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 353. 


" Exposures of magnetite have been found on Jot 27, concession XIII, and magnetic attraction 
is reported to be very strong over an area 400 feet long and 40 feet wide. 


REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 354. 


On lot 27, concession XV, there are several iron-bearing veins, the largest of which has a 
maximum width of 4 feet and can be traced for 60 yards. Magnetite constitutes about 50 per 
cent. of the principal vein, but the quantity is entirely too small to permit of the deposit being 
considered as a source of iron. 


REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 352. 


On lot 30, concession XIII, a deposit of magnetite with high iron content is reported. 
REFERENCE: W. G. Miller, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1899, p. 202. 


12. County of Hastings 
TOWNSHIP OF CARLOW 


Kennedy Property, (lot 17, concession V).—The Kennedy property lies about 1% miles 
northeast of Boulter P.O., and may be reached by wagon road from L’Amable station on the 
Central Ontario railway, the distance being about 22 miles. 

The area is heavily drift-covered. The formation is made up of coarse-grained mica granite, 
intruding limestone, and amphibolites. 

A body of magnetite has been exposed by a surface stripping, 182 feet long and 10 to 34 
feet wide. An average sample taken across the ore body gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
LEO Tiamat cp et een ome eM Ing eh Ohad Gee tan se Geta nedie 43.70 
PTISO LUT Le mesma eat iy cot eyed, Meee toed 8 wa 10.50 
SSUES LAL oper ar it, eee a Se oe te te a is Monk she of |, dak 0.020 
OSD ROLUSH EE, © eerie (td see ne on dene Ma: 0.118 


The general trend of the ore body is N. 25°W. It lies embedded in the granite and is cut in 
its southern part by a pegmatite dike, 3 feet in width. 

Judging from the magnetometric survey, the ore body has a total length of about 220 feet. 
A short distance farther north the magnetic survey indicates the presence of another ore body 
of somewhat smaller extent and completely covered by drift. On the Allison farm, about 850 
feet southwest of the main working, two strong magnetic areas can be seen on the map. The 
larger strikes in a northwest direction and has an approximate length of about 200 feet. Both 
are totally covered by drift. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 21. 


On lot 17, concession VII, north of the Kennedy property, a strong but very irregular mag- 
netic attraction indicates the presence of several detached, small ore bodies. Two small outcrops 
of magnetite and several isolated exposures of white crystalline limestone and amphibolite, 
apparently inclusions in a large granite intrusive, were observed on this lot. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 22. 


TOWNSHIP OF FARADAY 


On the west side of Bow lake on the north half of lot 21, concession X, and the south half 
of lot 21, concession XI, several outcrops of magnetite have been found. The distance east of 
Bancroft on the Central Ontario railway by wagon road is about 6 miles. 
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The rock formation of the area is to a great extent made up of coarse-grained red granite, 
the chief constituents of which are a pink feldspar with some hornblende and quartz. Other 
rocks of the area are crystalline limestone and amphibolites forming smaller or larger inclusions 
in the granite. 

The magnetite, associated with mica, chlorite, apatite, and hornblende, occurs along the 
contact of the limestone with the granite. There is a rather strong magnetic attraction along 
the west slope of a hill trending north and south on lot 21, concession XI. Several open cuts 
and test pits have been made along the hill, but none of these workings have revealed any ore 
body of sufficient size to be of economic importance. An average sample of the ore gave the 
following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
TON eRe EC ee a Le ac 51.00 
SiliGa faq 23 ie a ae tac eee ee ee eee 9.03 
Sal phurry ss cae toe Oe oe mee eee ene ames cae 0.07 
Phosphor tsi: yo Meueerae aie ee ee a eee 1.94 


Farther south on both sides of the line between concessions X and XI, a strong but irregular 
attraction is found in several places. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 22. 


TOWNSHIP OF DUNGANNON 


On the south side of a ridge running east and west on Jot 30, concession XIII, an open cut 
has been made exposing a coarse-grained granite, with some magnetite in narrow bands. The 
ore is of good character as shown by the following analysis, but the extent of the ore body 1s 
very limited, the magnetic attraction being weak only a few feet from the exposure of magnetite :— 


Per cent 
[ron 232 fe eee eee ee ee eee OMeon 
SiliGa Suc 5. Oe Sees eee ee es Aa See 1220 
Sul Dhue seo ates tert te tae eee ee 0.011 
Phosphoris 1475 sath, Soha coe ee ee 0.042 


REFERENCES: E, Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 22. 
Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 351. 


TOWNSHIP OF MAYO 


Bessemer Mine.—See page 165. 


Rankin Property (Lot to, Concession IX).—Here considerable stripping has been done, 
exposing magnetite associated with hornblende and chlorite schist over an area of 300 feet long 
and 68 feet wide. A magnetometric survey indicates the possibility of other ore bodies existing 
on the property. 

An analysis of an average sample of the ore exposed in the open cut is given herewith:— 


Per cent. 
I eh: Ree a ere er Ma et new eeter See HO gS 42-70 
Silica rs oe cs Bere eee oe a ed eee 15287, 
SUD Una. one ee eee ee at 0.215 
PHOSDHOLUS : san es seeks tate ak eae a ene eee 0.104 
| Bi Gs aoe ghee POR era RPG Mie a ed Cerra ey Nat tS ty: 8.08 
IMAG NOSIa creo wet tears a is Mane aeons 1.74 
TT Ata titiiti sete etek ima cor etese ee eee e  ee ee 0.10 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, pp. 19-21. 


Childs Property (Lots 11 and 12, Concession IX).—See Childs Mine, page 167. 


Stevens Property (Lot 13, Concession IX).—On this property a number of test pits and strip- 
pings have been made. Judging from the magnetometric survey the ore deposits on this lot. 
are of an extremely irregular character, an inference which is well confirmed by the work done. 

The character of the ore is indicated by the following analysis of an average sample of the 
ore exposed :— 


Per cent 
Lron : ieee Se ee Po ee ee 30.70 
Insoluble: 2.55.5. ce eee ee ee eee 23.00 
Sulphurss se cata es Be eae eee eee ee 0.015 
Phosphorius.= ame eeee Ee OR oe Le 0.08 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, pp. 19-21. 
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TOWNSHIP OF WOLLASTON 


Ridge Property—The property referred to under this name is situated near Ridge post 
office, about 4!/2 miles south of Coehill, and includes lots 17 and 18, concession III, and lots 
16 and 17, concession II, of Wollaston township. The area is heavily drift-covered and the only 
exposure of magnetite so far found is situated on lot 17, concession II. Here a thin band of 
magnetite, lying in mica and hornblende schist, has been revealed by stripping at the foot of 
the hill. Farther up the hillside, a metamorphic rock, chiefly made up of garnet, is seen in con- 
tact with the same schist. 

On lot 18, concession III, a test pit is reported to have been sunk through clay to a depth 
of 27 feet, without reaching bed rock. 

The magnetometric survey shows that there is a considerable magnetic attraction on this 
property, extending in an east and west direction for about half a mile. On this stretch several 
detached areas are found, which have a magnetic attraction of 60 degrees or more. The two 
largest occupy a total area of about 74,000 square feet and seem to warrant further investiga- 
tion in the form of diamond drilling. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 10. 


Coehill Mine (Lots 15 and 16, Concession VIII).—See page 167. 


Jenkins Mine (Lots 17 and 18, Concession VIII).—The Jenkins property adjoins the Coehill 
property to the east. Most of the area is drift-covered and the iron-bearing formation has been 
exposed in only a few places. The main work has been done on lot 18 and consists of a shallow 
open pit, 180 feet long, with a maximum width of about 40 feet. Some magnetite, associated 
with hornblende and pyroxene, is exposed in this pit. Ore of similar character has also been 
exposed in several other pits and strippings. 

The following analyses represent two average samples taken across the exposed ore bodies :— 


No. 1 No. 2 
percent, per cent: 
B07 0G Pep nl SE ee ee Oe Re ee ae eae se 46.08 49.50 
het-rephttay Ce aire peer tae ne Rea ate eae Og ee rere Shey oll 34. 20 
SUI Dita ae ger ee Selec samen woe mtd Rate shy arta Og oe, 0.28 
HGS DNOLUS «erties te raat ca ee wie east te aon yay ae 0.054 0.036 


Sample No. 1 was taken from the main pit on lot 18, while No. 2 comes from one of the pits 
on lot 17. 

The magnetic attraction of the area is very irregular, changing within small areas from 
strong positive to strong negative intensity, indicating an irregular and pockety distribution of 
the magnetite in the country rock. This is well confirmed by the open pit on lot 18. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch Ottawa No, 154). 1913.2p. 10: 


On lots 9 and 10, concession XV, there is a large intrusion of gabbro-diorite, through which 
is disseminated a little titaniferous magnetite. The occurrence is of no economic interest, 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 23. 


TOWNSHIP OF LAKE 


A body of magnetite is found along the line between lot 18, concession ITI, and lot 18, con- 
cession IV, about 200 yards east of the Deer river. The ore can be traced along the river bank 
for a distance of over 200 yards. A width of 6 feet of nearly pure ore is exposed in one place, 
and a width of 3!/ feet in another. The ore occurs in an amphibolite schist. A specimen of the 
ore was found to contain 60.09 per cent. of metallic iron and to be free from titanic acid. 


REFERENCE: Adams and Barlow, Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir No. 6, p. 355. 


East of Whetstone lake, on lots 19 and 20, concession IV, small patches of magnetite are 
found associated with amphibolite. Several openings have been made along a ridge running 
north and south without revealing any ore body of economic importance. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 16. 


On lot 17, concession XI, some prospecting has been done on several small patches of titani- 
ferous magnetite associated with gabbro-diorite. An average sample taken from one of the 
workings gave the following analysis:— 


1 5 1IPOR 
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Per cent. 
TrOn ee te kecs Oe ee ens ee oe as ee a ee 52.40 
nsolubleg. econ ee ee eee ek ek et ee 25.25 
Sul pH Ur ts Seon eee chia eee me eet ee 0.034 
Phosphortis “auc tea" Gea, so terete eh ee ne 0.012 
Titanini act aces tee ee ee ee ee oe tel 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 23. 


TOWNSHIP OF TUDOR 


Orton Mine.—On lot 57, west of Hastings road, stripping and trenching has been done on 
a few deposits of titaniferous magnetite, which occur at the western end of the lot near the 
boundary line between the townships of Lake and Tudor. The magnetite occurs in a gabbro- 
diorite into which it seems to gradually merge. An average sample taken by Lindeman gave 
the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
Tron. Ss: ec Set ee a ee eee ee ee 46.60 
Insoluble Wea gets dhe eee cae ee ee ee ee 29.00 
SUL DI UES on aeeerees h ain tee een, ee ee 0.06 
Phosphorus’ 9 Posnetek soe ee ee ere 0.02 
PYCAN TUT 4s coteeee oe oe ae ree eee ee 10.00 


In 1912 a small tonnage of ore was mined, and shipments to Belleville for experiments in 
electric smelting being carried on there by Mr. J. W. Evans, were made in 1912 and 1913. 


REFERENCES: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 23. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1913, p. 135. 


Ricketts Iron Mine.—Magnetic iron ore is exposed in several places on lot 17, concession XI. 
About six pits have been sunk for testing purposes. These pits were supposed to lie on the strike 
of the ore formation, and were believed to tap the iron ore of one continuous body. 

When the underlying rock is exposed, it is seen in places to be banded with iron ore. These 
bands are very narrow and much contorted, and the ore appears to be too lean even for concen- 
trating purposes. 

Magnetic observations taken systematically over the area showed that the ore did not 
occur as one continuous body, but in a number of pockets. The chances of there being any 
deposits of economic interest seem small. 


REFERENCE: B. F. Haanel, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 114. 


St. Charles Mine (Lot 19, Concession XI).—The St. Charles mine is situated on lot 19, 
concession XI, about half a mile west of McDonald siding on the Central Ontario railway. The 
ore is magnetite associated with more or less gangue matter consisting of garnet, hornblende, 
pyroxene, and calcite. It occurs along the contact of crystalline limestone with a medium 
to fine-grained diorite. There are, according to the magnetometric survey, three deposits in 
the property. On the principal deposit, pits Nos. 1 and 2 have been made. Strong magnetic 
disturbances exist along the hillside for a distance of 320 feet. The total area within which 
magnetite is likely to occur is roughly estimated at 13,500 square feet. A considerable portion 
of this area, however, contains ore which is either too low in iron or too high in sulphur to be 
suitable for iron smelting without previous concentration. 

An average sample taken across the ore body at opening No. 2 gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
LEON ocoe cede TR nee RL 42.00 
ENSOLUDIE a. eer Sekt ee te oi fe ere eet cea eet at ee SMe 
Sulpi ute” Secu ec. cre eee ee eee 0.832 
EP DOSpHOTUS. eee meee. a eg ae eee, ne ee 0.08 


During the season of 1900, 3,000 tons of ore are reported to have been shipped from this 
property to the Hamilton blast furnace. The iron content of this ore varied from 57 to 60 per 
cent., while the sulphur ranged from 0.5 to 1 per cent. 


REFERENCES: E, Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 13. 
C. De Kalb, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1900, p. 128. 
W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 261. 


On the east side of a ridge running approximately north and south on Jot 8, concession XV, 
several strippings have been made showing a grey granite in contact with chlorite and horn- 
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blende schist. Associated with the schist are narrow bands of magnetite. The magnetic at- 
traction is rather strong in places, but none of the workings has so far revealed any ore body 
of sufficient size to be of economic importance. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 14. 


Baker Mine-—The Baker mine is situated on lot 18, concession XVIII, about 134 miles 
west of Gilmour station on the Central Ontario railway. 

The workings consist of three open cuts and a number of test pits on the eastern slope of 
a ridge running north and south. The ore is a fine-grained magnetite, intermixed with a large 
amount of gangue matter, chiefly pyroxene and chlorite. It occurs along the contact of crystal- 
line limestone and diorite. Iron pyrites is of common occurrence in the diorite as well as through- 
out the ore. Judging from the magnetometric survey the ore occurs in small detached bodies 
or pockets. The largest area of strong magnetic attraction is found around open cut No. 1. 
The development work done here has, however, so far failed to reveal any ore of economic import- 
ance. The ore body opened up in open cut No. 2 has a width of about 25 feet, but the mag- 
netometric survey indicates that its extent is very small. Working No. 3 shows another small 
pocket of magnetite along the contact of limestone and diorite. 

An average sample taken across the ore body at open cut No. 2 gave the following result :-— 


Per cént 
Gr) ee ata ed tee ae teensy aR of htt chive 38.70 
NRASOUC Le Sette ee eee Ae ee nL r= oes es 4 Os agua 3,10 
UL PUT serene cee tri Win omer nde a peta “ee eas a cei 
JEL ojala tats Leeann doa ny one enc oepiarec Nap Cameo ae 0.20 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 13. 


Emily Mine.—The Emily mine is situated on lot 7, concession XIX, about 134 miles north- 
east of Gilmour station. Chapman! describes this as a magnetic ore deposit of considerable 
extent. He says: ‘‘The exposed ore rises in a series of ledges from the level of the ground to a 
height of from 150 to 180 feet, and extends over a space of at least 1,000 feet in length by 100 
feet in breadth.’’ This could not be verified by Lindeman. On lot 7 a somewhat abrupt ridge, 
chiefly made up of a coarse-grained granite, was found. A large open cut had been made into 
the hillside showing in places some small patches of magnetite heavily intermixed with gangue 
matter. The magnetic attraction around the open cut is also very irregular. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 14. 


TOWNSHIP OF MARMORA 


The greater part of lots 12, 13, and 14, concession I, is occupied by a coarse-grained gabbro- 
diorite, cut in the most intricate manner by a red granite and pegmatites. Along the contact 
with the latter rocks, magnetite in small quantities is found in several places disseminated through 
the gabbro-diorite. Where the magnetite has been found, the magnetic attraction is, however, 
very feeble and the discoveries so far made are of no economic importance. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 12. 


On lot 18, concession I (Maloney mine), a few hundred feet south of the Ontario, Belmont, 
and Northern railway, a deposit of magnetite has been exposed. The workings consist of two 
open pits and a stripping. Between the three workings a magnetic attraction exists for a dis- 
tance of about 280 feet. The ore body, as exposed in the main pit, shows a width of about 25 
feet. It consists of magnetite mixed with a considerable amount of gangue minerals. An aver- 


age sample of the ore taken by Lindeman, gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
TVOC ee ee Me a cei Meats chi Male. Ok 47.00 
UB aia Ei we eee | Dace ered eet eae her Gun eg aarti en ee 21703 
SCD ree ae ner eee het ene Daten Nic. poe’ 0.50 
PiSpiO hts rae iaes ce ane ae ere ree en Ren ye aN 0.137 
HIVERE by hh b iat Reine eee ee a ae we ae (I Oe Q225 


On the hill immediately south of the workings, numerous outcrops of gabbro-diorite car 
be seen, while an outcrop of crystalline limestone was observed near the railway track to the 
north. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 11. 


1Chapman, E. J., Transactions Roy. Soc., Canada, 1885, section III, p. 12. 
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On a hill running east and west, on lot 17, concession II, two test pits have been sunk about 
150 feet apart; these show some magnetite disseminated throughout a gabbro-diorite similar 
in character to that seen on the Maloney property. The distance from the workings to the 
Ontario, Belmont, and Northern railway is about 500 feet. 

An average sample of the iron-bearing rock gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
TOT ese eo Dee ees eon tee ae 34.80 
Ensoluble:*;% Se ok oe ep et es 43.80 
Sulphur. seen cece ores near etme ee ee 0.41 
Phosphorus ses om anaes sce toe reer 0.134 
Titaniutn: 2 cr ee ee ts eee 0210 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913. 


TOWNSHIP OF MADOC 


The Seymour mine was one of the earliest producers of iron ore in the district, but it has 
been abandoned for many years. It is located on the west half of lot 11, concession V, about 
4 miles north of the Village of Madoc. The old shaft is said to be 125 feet deep. 

The old open cut has a length of about 200 feet, with a width ranging from 18 to 25 feet. 
The ore consists of a fine-grained magnetite, associated with chlorite, pyroxene, and hornblende. 
It is surrounded by a large granite eruptive. The magnetic attraction near the workings is very 
weak. 

REFERENCES: C. De Kalb, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 129. 
E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 12. 


The Wallbridge mine is situated on lot 12, concession V. A considerable amount of hematite 
is reported to have been shipped from this mine but no accurate information is available. The 
mine apparently was last operated in 1900. Some of the ore mined at that time was shipped 


in 1918. 
REFERENCE: C. De Kalb, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1901, p. 129. 


The Brennan mine, located on lot 7, concession VI, was in operation in 1901, when 250 
tons of hematite were shipped to the blast furnace at Radnor Forges, Quebec. Work was con- 
fined to the surface and consisted merely of stripping and trenching without exposing any large 
body of hematite. 


REFERENCE: W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1902, p. 262. 


Exploratory operations are known to have been carried on at the following properties, and 
from some of them ore shipments have been made, but no accurate information. concerning 
these operations is available :-— 


Cook and Thompson mine (lot 15, concession We 
St. Charles mine (lot 4, concession VI). 
Cameron mine (lot 9, concession VI), 

40-Acre mine (lot 10, concession VI). 

Miller mine (lot 12, concession VI). 

Sexsmith mine (lot 8, concession VIT). 

Farrell mine (lot 9, concession VI1). 


13. County of Peterborough 
TOWNSHIP OF ANSTRUTHER 


Claims have been taken up for iron on the south halves of lots 26 and 27, concession X V, 
about 9 miles south of Tory Hill station on the Irondale, Bancroft and Ottawa railway. 

The owners claim the existence of an ore-bearing zone 1,600 feet long by 200 feet wide, in 
which there occur bands of ore with widths up to 15 feet. Two shafts have been sunk in ore 
to a depth of 25 feet. The following analyses have been furnished :— 


SURFACE ORE OreE Depts 10 FEET ORE DEPTH 25 FEET 


PemCcele. joer Gein. DemEen ts 
[ron ee. ace 47.00 22) 52 U5 
Silica 7 sae ee ee ee eed ee ee eee 20502 
Sul piitenenesaenes 0-15 Nil - Os57 
Phosphientiswansca: 0203: < aules Seamer esis 0.024 
SRiecwarrhinbre: pon 4 Nil Nil. op l6 2! 9 poet Ot oe aceon 


REFERENCE: S. Lawrence for P. J. Dwyer, 91 Medland Crescent, Toronto, Ont., 1914. 
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TOWNSHIP OF CHANDOS 


On lot 28, concession I, an open cut 53 by 21 feet, has been made into a hill, exposing a dark- 
coloured amphibolite, associated with some magnetite. Magnetic indications of several other 
deposits in the immediate vicinity were also noticed, but they all appeared to be of very small 
exrent. 


REFERENCE: E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch, Ottawa, No. 184, 1913, p. 14. 


TOWNSHIP OF BELMONT 


Blairton mine (Lots 7 and 8, Concession I).—See page 163. 
Belmont (or Ledyard) mine (Lot 19, Concession I),—See page 164. 


14. County of Renfrew 
TOWNSHIP OF GRATTAN 


On the Parks property, lot 16, concession VIII, outcrops of banded ore formation in gneiss 
can be traced for 1,300 feet. In some places the ore band is 50 feet wide. It is reported that the 
ore carried too high a percentage of titanium to be attractive to furnacemen. 


REFERENCE: P. A. Gough and W. W. J. Croze for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont. 


The ore deposits on lot 16, concession IX, are known as Radnor mine. The distance from 
the mine to Caldwell station on the Ottawa-Parry Sound branch of the Grand Trunk railway 
is 6 miles, and the wagon haul to the shipping siding is 414 miles. 

The ore, which is a coarse-grained granular magnetite, occurs in rather narrow lenses vary- 
ing in maximum thickness from 4 to 25 feet. The ore lenses are found in line for a distance of 
about 1,300 feet, the series of outcrops forming roughly a semi-circle, towards the centre of which 
the ore horizon dips at an angle of about 35 degrees. The country rock is a biotite gneiss, and 
this is cut by pegmatite dikes, a few of which cut the ore lenses too. 

A smali amount of diamond-drill work was done in 1900 and 1904, but the results offered 
no encouragement for expecting any large tonnage of ore. 

The ore lenses outcropping on surface were exploited by open pit methods of mining which 
necessarily became very expensive at depth, because of the fairly flat dip of the ore bodies. Eight 
pits were operated. 

The mine operated almost continuously from 1901 to 1907, during which time there was 
shipped approximately 18,824 net tons of ore, all of which went to Radnor Forges, Que. Shipping 
ore had an iron content of 48 per cent. and upwards; all leaner ore was leit in stock at the mine. 

Magnetic concentration experiments on the low-grade ores gave very favourable results. 


REFERENCEs: E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1905, p. 71. 
G. C. McKenzie, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1908, p. 220. 
G. C. McKenzie, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1910, p. 169. 
R. W. Ells, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XIV, p. Cols 


On the Big Jim property, lot 17, concession X, there are occurrences of magnetite similar 
to those at Radnor mine, but after a little exploration in 1902 the property was abandoned. 
REFERENCE: W. E. H. Carter, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1903, p. 114. 


TOWNSHIP OF BROUGHAM 


On lots 7 and 8, concession X, there are some six-inch seams of granular magnetite in a con- 
tact zone between granitic gneiss and crystalline limestone. The ore 1s of good quality, but the 
quantity is too small to be of interest. 


REFERENCE: D. B. Rockwell for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1910. 
On lot 14, concession X VIII, near Dacre, a deposit of magnetite was worked in 1901. 
REFERENCE: R. W. Ells, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XIV, p. 64). 
TOWNSHIP OF BLITHFIELD 
On lot 13, concession I, about 3 miles south of Calabogie, in a side rock-cut on the Kingston 


and Pembroke railway, a vein of magnetite, dipping at 35 degrees to the east, is exposed for a 
length of about 75 feet and for a height of eight feet, without the foot-wall being shown. 
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The face of the rock-cut is a little over 50 feet high, with a rising hill to the east. On this 
hill the magnetic attraction is weak; but numerous readings taken along the edge of the swamp 
to the west of the railway, and in some places as much as 200 feet from it, varied from -17 to -22 
degrees, 

More readings could not be taken on account of the swamp. 

An average sample of the exposed portion of the vein gives the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
Tron See ee 38.80 
Insolu bles... coisas te ae ec ete eee ene aes 3/240 
Sulphur 2. 6 tis wece ee hee es ee eee 0.179 
Rhosphorusige. each a eae ete a ke eee ee OF013 
PET tANIG ACI soy ee ae are cee ee ee 4.96 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909. 


TOWNSHIP OF BAGOT 


On lot 28, concession VI, to the southeast side of the road which runs through that lot, a 
pit has been sunk to a depth of 18 feet in magnetite. The ore is found in alternating layers of 
high-grade magnetite and a gneissic rock carrying magnetite. It dips to the south at about 15°. 
In the pit the ore is exposed for a thickness of 8 feet, but the foot-wall was not uncovered. 

About 100 feet to the east of the pit there is a mass of gneiss; and to the north, a large ex- 
posure of crystalline limestone. 

No magnetometric survey was made. 

The following analysis is from an average sample taken in the pit :— 


Per cent. 
Tron 2c cet te er ee ene ae ee 42.81 
Insotuble 2a eh hee ee ee 38.00 
Sul phtt'. 22235 8 Wan ele ee orn ee 0.068 
Phosphorus sc, . 2. %-cir cst. sae ne ee 0.006 
Pitarite: acids 5 car ta Ce, ee ee ee Sy 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 86. 


Culhane Mine.—The Culhane mine is situated on lot 21, concession VII. It lies on the south 
shore of Norway lake, about 3 miles northeast of Calabogie station. Magnetite occurs here in 
small irregular bands or lenses in a series of crystalline limestones, interbedded with amphibolite 
schist. The general strike of the iron-bearing formation is northeast with a dip of 30 degrees 
towards the northwest. There are four workings on the property, the locations of which are 
shown on magnetometric map No. 252, Mines Branch, Ottawa. This map shows that the most 
promising area lies in the northeast part of the field, immediately south of reference post No. 40. 
At this point a small open cut about 35 feet long and 10 feet wide has been made into the hill- 
side, exposing some limestone interbanded with amphibolites. From the bottom of this cut a 
vertical shaft has been sunk in search for ore, but evidently with negative results. A small 
amount of magnetite, disseminated throughout the schists, is probably the cause of the strong 
magnetic attraction found here. 

About 250 feet southwest of the last-mentioned open cut lies the main shaft, 70 feet deep, 
from which a few hundred tons of ore have been extracted and piled up nearby. At its mouth 
some magnetite intermixed with hornblende and mica schist is exposed, but judging from the 
irregular magnetic attraction there is no prospect of finding any ore body of impor ance here. 

Working No. 3 consists of an open cut exposing a schistose amphibolite, through which a 
small amount of magnetite is disseminated. 

No ore has been shipped from this mine. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 62-1. 
EK. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
No. 254, 1914, p. 15 
T. B. Caldwell, Lanark, Ont., 1915. 


Campbell or No. 4 Mine.—The workings known as the Campbell or No. 4 mine are situated 
on lot 16, concession VIII, close to the ‘‘T.B.”’ pit of the Caldwell mine to be described later, 
and are about 1!'/2 miles east of Calabogie village on the Kingston and Pembroke railway. 

The workings consist of an open cut, 100 by 40 feet, and three test pits, exposing dark- 
coloured amphibolites with considerable mica and chlorite. The magnetic attraction of this 
area is very irregular, indicating a pockety distribution of the magnetite in the country rock. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada. Vol, XII, p. 60-1. 


E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
No. 254, 1914, p. 14. 
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Caldwell Mine.—The Caldwell mine is situated on the east half of lot 16, concession IX, 
about one mile east of Calabogie station. 

Work was begun on this property in 1883, and subsequently a number of openings were 
made by the Hamilton Steel and Iron Company who carried on mining operations for a short 
time. The total amount of ore shipped from the property is reported to have been 10,000 tons. 
The greater portion of this went to the blast furnace at Hamilton. An average analysis of a 
shipment of seven cars to that point is given herewith :— 


Percent: 
LBs a Pome ae er ARNT ceeet ern ORR eee oe ACRES 58.30 
Silica ee ee, ee ied ts adakeser ese ates te 5.47 
Sul hii er nse kee vatss at cree ae cae Trace 
[Eqrrerielatelgtkvsh, Groce htc gee coon a Sein certs € Orta’ 
PUN cha cht tts by Cet teehee PER tants ess eR hewn tn 3.68 
| Dibner heehee ae Re nuke cen ee Re AGT 2,03 
Wha Ce Si arton ide ens clemact cece ter each Sace 9734 > (WR 


The railway freight to Hamilton was $1.80 per gross ton. 

The ore consists of a medium-grained magnetite which occurs in small, irregular masses 
or lenses, associated with a dark-coloured, basic, highly schistose amphibolite, composed chiefly 
of feldspar, hornblende, and biotite. The general strike of the iron-bearing rocks is northeast, 
and the dip about 40 degrees towards the southeast. 

There are a great number of open cuts and test pits on this property, the locations of which are 
shown on magnetometric map No. 249, accompanying Lindeman’s report. The Tommy R pit 
is an open pit and trench extending about 110 feet with a width ranging from 15 to 45 feet, “The 
iron-bearing formation revealed by this working consists of bands of magnetite interbanded with 
amphibolite schists, through which individual grains of magnetite often are disseminated. The 
average iron content of the ore in this pit is, therefore, rather low. The following analysis 
represents a sample taken by Lindeman across the exposure :— 


Per cent. 
TCG Worn See er ete a eae Re cates ES Sie eon a 38.30 
risole bLeeeeee aera eee wa ect aed Pig at aN cos a8 16.10 
Sil phU tae ee Nee toe Rete ate een elk err 0.02 
PICS DOGG. ewe are ee Mepet ardie ape ise ogee leh an ces renee 07233 


From 500 to 900 feet northeast of the Tommy R pit, several small deposits of magnetite 
have been revealed by numerous pits and trenches. They all lie in a dark-coloured amphibolite 
schist, with which they are often found interbanded. In some instances the contacts with 
the adjacent amphibolites are sharp, and the ore of an exceedingly good quality, but in many 
cases the ore and the country rock grade imperceptibly into each other. The width of the richer 
ore layers ranges from 2 to 7 feet, while their length is rarely more than 150 feet, and usually 
less. 

A sample taken across one of these deposits gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
Teeter gen ec ere op ales oe to ae. os 60.91 
See ee ee ee eee Rea te Sch ee RN esate 4.60 
Nilo Libiee ceeph nO AL. Me errs rope ea aa cro ie aces 0.10 
ERGs piOr tise 9 eeeere gs rere at natin cere O5575 
VALLES TALLER eee Ce Bienen ck a Ay ore onou 
LiF Maes hv ad ee at ee a we RR er ere ren Fae eA ae Lea eth 
IMU ears (CiE ir, Soe en Se RO beet car ue: Ai ange eee race ween erga DS 


The T.B. pit is an irregular, open working about 90 by 80 feet, and reported to be 60 feet 
deep. Dark-coloured amphibolites, associated with mica and small particles of magnetite, 
are exposed in the upper portion of the pit. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XVI, p. 58-1. 
E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
No. 254, 1914, p. 13. 
T, BY Caldwell, Lanark, Ont.,. 1915, 


On the west half of lot 16, concession IX, a shallow pit has been sunk at the edge of a beaver 
meadow exposing some magnetite associated with amphibolites. A sample from an ore-pile 
near the pit gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
EOL ee a a Sorte Vos oh teane 47.81 
Sa ek eee See ed an, SRE Mr EE mR GCE in tie Os Suc 15.00 
Sir UMUC are Mtg ae olla ge alc R yan nhs acta. Lerner 3. la, 0-015 
ROS PHO Ber ee. Car hee etl en he Mra tere dak aie 0.39 
val hibaahtnt: Det poe a ey Feo aR Be Ope Le ore ed Se 3.85 
|e a Seg Bi ee Ce eg see at OME i er eae ar EO ere 4.86 
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REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 57-1. 
E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
No. 254, 1914. 


On lot 18, concession IX, about 1 mile northwest of Calabogie village, several pits have 
been sunk showing a vein of magnetite varying from 1!/ to 3 feet in thickness. With the mag- 
netite there is mixed a little hematite. The vein is enclosed in crystalline limestone. Magnetic 
attraction in the vicinity is very feeble. 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 85. 


Martel or Wilson Mine.—The Martel or Wilson mine, is situated on lot 13, concession X, 
about 134 miles southeast of the village of Calabogie. In a flat of low ground, two openings have 
been made about 350 feet apart. 

The principal mining operations have been confined to pit No. 1 (see map No. 253 accom- 
panying Lindeman’s report). From this pit 2,000 tons of good magnetite are reported to have 
been extracted and shipped. Pit No. 2 is a mere prospect hole. The ore, judging from what 
little shows above water around the edge of pit No. 1, occurs in a dark green, almost black, 
diorite. Lindeman’s magnetometric map shows the magnetic attraction to be very irregular, 
and gives little encouragement for finding any ore body of importance. It is reported that 4,000 
tons of ore have been shipped from this mine. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 61-1. 
E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
INOW 541014 pe). 


Bluff Point Mine.—The Bluff Point mine is situated on lot 16, concession X, and lot 16, 
concession XI, on the northeast side of Calabogie lake and about 1 mile south of Calabogie 
village. The old workings are connected with the main line of the Kingston-Pembroke rail- 
way by a spur line about three-quarters of a mile in length. 

The magnetite occurs in irregularly-shaped lenses along the contact of crystalline limestone 
and a dark grey amphibolite. The general strike is northeast, with a dip ranging from 30 to 
45 degrees towards the southeast. 

The workings consist of three shafts and several open cuts. The deepest shaft is 300 feet, 
and in one of the open cuts magnetite is exposed showing a width of 4 feet. 

The following analysis represents a shipment of ore made by the Canada Iron Furnace 
Company :— 


Per cent. 
TrOri teh on pics eae he ete Sain eee Nee ss MO) eg eee 59.50 
SiltGaY | generat ook a ae boat a ee ae 9.10 
Sulphur s Soe eee ee ee cee eae ee 0.16 
Phosphorusst5o. tee ee eee ee eee a ae 0.17 
Alumina ® 3 25 ie ae co Oe ee i eee 4.80 
De1Ee ig e an Cah hee ote ee ee ee a 0.01 


It may seem from magnetometric map No. 251 accompanying Lindeman’s report that the 
strong magnetic attraction is confined to a few small areas round pits Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, indi- 
cating a very pockety distribution of the ore, none of the ore bodies being 100 feet in length. 

Mining operations were commenced at Bluff Point in 1881, but closed in 1883; they were 
resumed in 1886, but again discontinued the following year. In 1894 a few shipments of ore 
were made from stock piles to Radnor, Que., by the Canada Iron Furnace Company. The fol- 
lowing years a small amount of mining was done, but since 1901 the property has been idle. 

The total amount of ore shipped from Bluff Point and Campbell mines is reported to have 
been about 9,000 tons. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 55-I. 
E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
Nom? 5410145 


On lot 18, concession XI, magnetic disturbance was observed near the main road which 
follows the west shore of Calabogie lake. 

A magnetometric survey was made which indicates the existence of magnetite in a series 
of small pockets extending for about 600 feet along the road and crossing it. 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Summary Report of Mines Branch, 1909, p. 85. 


Williams or Black Bay Mine.—This mine is situated on lot 22, concession XI, about 2 miles 
northwest of Calabogie village. 

The magnetite occurs along the contact of crystalline limestone and a basic amphibolite. 
The general strike is about northeast, and judging from the inclination of the workings the dip 
is about 40 degrees towards the northwest. The limestone forms the foot-wall and is found 
to the south of the working, while the amphibolite lies to the north. 

The proved length of the deposit in the main working is about 240 feet, but towards both 
ends of the pit the ore body becomes indefinite, the ore ground being represented by amphi- 
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bolite containing some disseminated magnetite. The open cut has a face of about 15 feet, beyond 
which the ore has been followed downward in several inclines along the dip. The depths of 
these inclines are reported by E. D. Ingall to vary from 10 to 80 feet. 


A sample taken from an ore pile gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent 
Gara ease sone hae oat Dh Aenea Sie re Renee err rey eric Sah Se 
TSO LU DIG pete ete ein tetera encase eens tee fee Ben agar ae 15.85 


Judging from the magnetometric survey the prospects of finding any ore body of import- 
ance on this property are not encouraging. 

Shipments of 25,000 tons of ore are reported to have been made from this mine to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 64-I. 
E. Lindeman, Magnetite Occurrences near Calabogie, Mines Branch, Ottawa, 
No. 254, 1914, p. 16. 
labeCald wellavanark Ont. 91915; 


15. County of Frontenac 
TOWNSHIP OF SOUTH CANONTO 
On the south end of lot 26, concession VI, a pit has been opened on a vein of magnetite. An 


outcrop near the pit shows the ore to be fairly free from intermixed rock. A sample taken from 
a small ore pile near the pit gave the following analysis :— 


Per cent. 
LET ee ee re ee ee ese Nn ws 44.00 
Tr Seliits leery ee ee ee ee rere, eee Pe rh, ae 31.60 
Sul DR Uc eee cutee ven rt ap teem neste aon. SOs oan ae 0.044 
PHOSHHOTUSHiee ye Reka or oe eee had ah 0.045 
Lie eee yee ere are Bik cd et nee 0.70 
Manganese: mare n tee een ce takes melts. s.0 5 Waitt ein 6, op tron 0.10 
PEL EATIIG) CIC Meets ees ee a Seu Roe neem Bees ae. Trace 


The vein, which runs north and south, was traced by means of a mining compass for about 
350 feet into lot 26, concession V. The width of the vein appears to be about 10 feet. 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 87. 


TOWNSHIP OF PALMERSTON 


Mississippi or Robertsville Mine, and Mary Mine.—On an iron-bearing area about one 
mile northeast of Robertsville station on the Kingston and Pembroke railway are located the 
Mississippi or Robertsville mine (lot 3, concession IX), and the Mary mine (lot 4, concession IX). 
A spur about a mile in length connects the workings with the railway. 


The rock immediately enclosing the ore is a dark, compact, heavy basic rock, probably 
diorite. The magnetite is found intermixed through the rock in irregular patches, in veinlets, 
and as scattered grains. In some of the workings there are ore pockets which would yield a 
considerable tonnage of ore, but about 50 per cent. of the surface exposed in the workings is said 
to be gangue. 

Eight workings are described by Ingall who made examinations of the property in 1895 and 
1900. The largest is a pit, 108 feet long and 200 feet deep, which has a width of 50 feet in places. 

A series of dip-needle readings taken systematically over the property showed no particular 
attraction except in the immediate vicinity of the main pit and between pits Nos. 7 and 8. 

A number of diamond-drill holes have been put down, but the records of these are not avail- 
able. 

The Mississippi Mining Company, which operated this mine in the eighties, is said to have 
shipped thirty or thousand tons of ore to American smelters. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 29-I. 
About a mile west of Lavant station on the Kingston and Pembroke railway, on lots 27 and 
28, concession XI, a little work has been done on an occurrence of magnetite. The magnetite 


occurs in bands of various thicknesses at the contact of limestone and grey gneiss. Actinolite 
and chlorite are of frequent occurrence in the ore. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 32-I. 
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TOWNSHIP OF BEDFORD 


On lot 5, concession II, across a bay of Thirty Island lake from the Glendower mine, there is 
a small prospect pit from which some magnetite has been extracted. An exposure of ore 25 feet 
long and 15 feet wide may be seen in the pit, but nothing definite seems to have been proven about 
the extent of the ore body. A little pile of ore standing beside the pit shows a considerable pro- 
portion of intermixed foreign material, amongst which are calcite and considerable pyrite. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 27-1. 


Glendower Mine.—This mine is situated within 4 miles of Bedford station on the Kingston 
and Pembroke railway, with which point it is connected by a branch line. The main workings 
are on lot 6, concession II, and lot 6, concession III. 

The ore bodies developed on the workings are in gneissic rocks, immediately at or near their 
contact with a belt of crystalline limestone. 

Pit No. 1 was the principal working. At its entrance a shaft with a reported depth of 180 
feet was sunk. A considerable tonnage of ore is said to have been extracted from it. On the 
surface the ore body thins out as it is followed west. At No. 2 pit a shaft of unknown depth was 
sunk. No tonnage of good ore remains exposed at either pits Nos. 1 or 2, or at any other pit. 
At pit No. 9, there is an ore body consisting of magnetite and apatite in about equal proportions, 
yon which a small tonnage was shipped to meet a demand for phosphatic ore from the Hamilton 
smelter. 

A number of diamond-drill holes were put down subsequent to the closing of the mine and 
prior to 1895. Data which were furnished Mr. Ingall, concerning these holes, indicated the 
existence of a rib of ore 20 to 30 feet thick but of undetermined length, and a great deal of inter- 
mixed magnetite and gangue matter. Dip needle readings taken do not seem to have furnished 
any conclusive indications of ore bodies. 

The mine was first operated prior to 1873 by the owners, and from 1873 to 1880 by the Glen- 
dower Company. The Zanesville Company, which acquired the property about 1883, built the 
railway spur to the mine and operated the mine for four or five years. In 1895 the mine had 
been idle for several years. In 1899 the Hamilton Steel and Iron Company mined and shipped a 
little ore. The total shipments to 1895 are estimated to have been about 50,000 tons. 

The Glendower Company is reported to have shipped no ore running less than 60 per cent. 
iron, but the Zanesville Company is said to have disposed of 50 per cent. ore. The earlier ship- 
ments are said to have been reasonably free from sulphur; but the latter ones, coming from 
depths greater than 180 feet, are said to have had an objectionable percentage of it. A pile of 
several hundred tons lying at No. 1 shaft in 1895 showed the ore to contain a considerable pro- 
portion of calcite and pyrite. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 20-I. 


On lot 3, concession ITT, there is a large area of gneiss in which are impregnations of magnetite 
and isolated bodies of magnetite of varying size and quality. A diamond-drill hole was put down 
300 feet to explore the ground, but the results were unfavourable. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 29-I. 
E. Lindeman, Report of Superintendent of Mines, 1907, p. 33. 


Black Lake Mine.—About a mile and a half northeast from the main workings of the Glen- 
dower mine, on lots 7 and 8, concession IV, are situated the Black Lake deposits. 

Deposit No. 1 occurs on a small peninsula at the south end of the lake. A few small cuts 
have been made here, and the faces of these show a dark green hornblende rock with impregna- 
tions of magnetite and calcite. The magnetic survey shows that the deposit is of very small 
extent. 

Deposit No. 2 occurs on an island close to the west shore of the lake. An open cut has been 
dug here and some ore is said to have been taken out. Magnetite and iron pyrite are seen 
distributed through the rock formation and the decomposition of the latter gives the rock a rusty 
and rotted appearance. 

Deposit No. 3 occurs on another island about 900 feet northeast of deposit No. 2, and is 
of the same nature as the two former. The rock is, however, not so much altered. None of the 
deposits are of economic value. 

Three or four thousand tons of ore was shipped from this property in 1881 and 1882. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 28-I. 
E. Lindeman, Summary Report of the Superintendent of Mines for 1907, p. 32. 


On lot 2, concession VII, north of Birch Jake, and at a few other points in the neighbourhood, 
are patches of ochreous sandstone, with small veins and stringers of hematite either in the sand- 
stone itself or in the underlying limestone. The quantity of ore in every case is too small to be of 
economic interest. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 76-1. 
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On lots 1 and 2, concession XIV, lots 1, 2, and 3, concession XV, and lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, con- 
cession X VI, near Lake Opinicon, there are small pockets of hematite in cavities in limestone. 
All are too small to be of economic interest. Two drill holes put down in 1900 gave unfavourable 
results. 


REFERENCE: J. Kellerschon for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont. 


TOWNSHIP OF PORTLAND 


Smith Lands.—On the Smith lands, lot 5, concession XIII, numerous test pits were made, 
and two diamond-drill holes were put down. The test pits showed small pockets of ore in cavities 
in limestone, but the drilling gave unsatisfactory results. 


REFERENCE: J. Kellerschon for R. H. Flaherty, Port Arthur, Ont., 1900. 


16. County of Lanark 
TOWNSHIP OF LAVANT 


Radenhurst and Caldwell Mines.—These properties comprise the west half of lot 22, con- 
cession III, and the east half of lot 22, concession IV, and they are located close to the Kingston 
and Pembroke railway about a mile north of Flower station. 

The development consists of a number of pits and strippings spread over a distance of about 
1,500 feet in a general east-northeast direction. The dip is to the south and varies from 60 to 
70 degrees. The rocks consist of rusty schists and gneisses of various compositions. No lime- 
stone is visible in the immediate vicinity of the workings. 

The ore occurs as small seams and ribs of magnetite, associated with chlorite and rusty 
schistose rocks. The ribs and seams are generally parallel to the strike of the enclosing rocks. 

Judging from the general rustiness of the rock and from the evidence of the ore piles, pyrites 
must be plentiful. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 52-I. 
debe Caldwellmianark Ont. 19 15: 


Wilbur Mine.—The Wilbur mine workings are located on lot 4, concession XII, and lot 4, 
concession XIII, a short distance east of the Kingston and Pembroke railway, with which they 
are connected by a spur about a mile long. 

Nine different openings are to be seen on the property. With the exception of No. 3, however, 
these have all been long abandoned and nothing worthy of special description can be seen at 
them. Judging by the dumps several of them must have been of considerable extent. 

The magnetite occurs as a series of detached ore bodies in gneissic rocks at their contact with 
underlying limestone. The chain of ore bodies has a general trend of northeast, while the dip 
of the formation and of the workings on the ore, is to the south at angles varying from 25 to 40 
degrees. The contact between the gneiss and the limestone at the western pits is fairly sharply 
defined, but in the vicinity of the eastern pits the two series of rocks seem to be separated by an 
alteration zone in which chlorite, epidote, etc., are found, evidently alteration products of the 
gneiss. 

Judging from a magnetometric survey made by B. F. Haanel, the ore deposits are extremely 
pockety; and this inference is reported to have been corroborated during the operations of the 
Wilbur Iron Ore Company in 1907 and 1908. These operations demonstrated, too, that extensive 
cobbing was necessary to produce a shipping grade of ore. 

The following analysis represents a carload of ore shipped to Sault Ste. Marie; but the 
average iron content of the total shipments to that point was much lower. 


Per cent. 
Rear eS ee hE oe ee ere ete ee eee a eae 56.69 
el NU? A once Se es. 4 Mae te RR Sir ea Rene amen a ear 6.20 
SUL ACMLLELT ca Sree ee Sheetal Ma aetna canta vae te Me ed aad 0.01 
POS DAMIR US era ols A Phd Che Ot caters s Sd gece 0.01 
MON bau ie he pO ee bom ie tyes Shean CRO a pn he eee Pepe) 
eames Ata ak ae Peer tenia ete ne en Siky ok ehh 2.00 
Machesia. ¢yeeouet aerate MEAS one etal ant 6.84 
Manganese oxides ses danke ae mal ae ne 0.20 


A very considerable amount of diamond drilling was done on the property prior to 1900, 
but the records of none of this work are available. 

The mine was first opened up many years ago, and was worked for several years under lease 
by the Kingston and Pembroke Mining Company, during which time shipments of 125,000 tons 
are reported to have been made. In 1901 the mine was developed by the owner, the leases having 
lapsed. In 1907 the Wilbur Iron Ore Company, leased the property, and during 1907 and 1908 
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shipped 21,892 tons of ore to the Algoma Steel Company, Sault Ste. Marie. After being closed 
down for a couple of years the mine was re-opened in 1910 by the Hawthorne Silver and Iron 
Mines Company, but no shipments were made. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 46-I. 
B. F. Haanel, Report of Superintendent of Mines, Ottawa, 1906, p. 5. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1907, p. 86. 
E. T. Corkill, Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1911, p. 108. 
R. Hetlaherty, PorteArthure One 


TOWNSHIP OF DARLING 


At the northeast end of lot 17, concession II, amphibolites are found which are impregnated 
in a great many places with magnetite in varying proportions. Occasionally the rock is rich 
enough in magnetite to be described as a lean ore. At the west end of the hill, magnetometric 
readings indicate the presence of a fairly large and continuous body of low-grade ore which would 
require magnetic concentration. No satisfactory sample could be obtained at this point. The 
iron would probably run about 30 per cent. 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 85. 


Southwest of the Darling road, on the southwest half of lot 22, concession III, and along the 
north side of a hill, there are a number of large trenches which were opened about twenty years 
ago and from which ore was shipped. These trenches have caved in and trees are now growing 
in we bottom of some of them. No reliable information could be obtained regarding the extent 
of the ore. 

Magnetometric readings taken in the vicinity of these trenches were low and irregular, and 
do not indicate the presence of a large body of magnetite. 

On the opposite side of the Darling road, on the northeast half of the same lot, a pit was 
recently opened on a small pocket of magnetite. 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 85. 


On lot 20, concession IV, and lot 20, concession V, the amphibolite rocks are impregnated with 
magnetite. The magnetometric survey shows the impregnations to be very irregular. The 


deposits are not considered of economic importance. A surface sample gave the following 
analysis :-— 


Per cent 
DOT ea Se OE ec Oe ae en eae eng oa ee Da 
Insolublewecee. dea ede here ree ee 53.00 
SUL DH Ur es scores eee Sn ie ee ee ee OZ031 
Phosphorush Ph tgce ee Oe eee ee ee re een eee 0.468 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 85. 


On lot 22, concession IV, several pits have been opened on small pockets of magnetite, and 
some shipments of ore have been made, but judging from the magnetometric readings, these 
deposits cannot be considered of any importance. 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Summary Report, Mines Branch, 1909, p. 84. 


On lot 22, concession V, a pit has been sunk about 20 feet into a small pocket of fine-grained 
magnetite. A picked sample of the magnetite gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
TROD crieet ie cca trae ees ae ieee et ee ee Gi leeley 
Insoluble 23ers eee 8.34 
Sul PH Ure es ee Gerace eh. aoe ne ee 0.042 
PHOSpHOrus.ce ack er ee eee 0.046 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 85. 


Yuill Mine.-—The Yuill mine is located on lot 25, concession V. The workings consist of 
an open pit, 100 feet long, 30 to 40 feet wide, and a little over 70 feet deep. At the east end of the 
pit the magnetite band is 6 feet wide, and at the west end it is 10 feet wide. The ore dips steeply 
to the south, having a foot-wall of diorite and schist and a hanging wall of crystalline limestone. 
Small veins of pyrite occur in the ore. A sample of ore exposed in the workings and on the 
dumps gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
Troms: Ges A S08 a oa ee eee 63.00 
Insoluble: 2a: Fa: Fe es ee ee 10.08 
Sul Phiri’ sn ee Be awe eek eo oe ee tee eee 0.006 
Phosphorusi< Bate eee os er eee 0.025 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 83. 
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On lot 23, concession XI, there is exposed a deposit of hematite, 30 to 35 feet long and 2 feet 
wide. An average sample gave the following analysis:— 


Per cent. 
LEO Seed OF er rare ee ees es Ro eee aa tias. ERA 62.52 
Taisolt DIGe ee te test ee ee he le eg ee 320 
POLED Litt bee arn Mae EMS ae A= Ning feet oy AON fe tn tags 0.004 
Phosphorusteweeer ore oe | era 0.44 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 83. 


Fahey Mine.—The Fahey mine is located on lot 26, concession XI, about 1,000 feet east 
of White lake. The workings consist of a shaft 20 feet deep, and a few trenches, all of which are 
on a hematite vein. The ore deposit is exposed in one place from wall to wall, showing a width 
of 15 feet. Both walls are crystalline limestone. A sample from an ore pile gave the following 
analysis :— 


Per cent. 
£0 ee ee ae ee et RL i Iter tect en LAS. os 34.73 
Pico bleeeerp en tate aie eer eta Tae ton bo, 0, 2.44 
Sul DU Gere ee ryeh seek et on han ern ttt ee Sat awe oss 0.054 
BhOSPiOrus meine: Sumkon hicceaie. eee Gre ett ee 0.029 
TEAC RR ae ee ea oe Ee A ie eee 20.30 
EVI OTCSI eee Boe, ten eee he ic mean! Pryce, MRR: 3.44 
Wan oatieseete: a. sts wee Gta ghee Ser te dare ot O32 


REFERENCE: H. Fréchette, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 82. 


TOWNSHIP OF DALHOUSIE 


Playfair or Dalhousie Mine.—The Playfair mine is situated on lot 1, concession IV. The 
mine was opened in 1866, and between 1866 and 1871 it is reported that 11,100 tons of good ore 
were shipped to United States points. 

The ore deposit was a lens-shaped body of hematite which showed a tendency to thin out 
both in length and depth. ‘The total length of the excavation was about 5090 feet, and for about 
half the distance at the eastern end the main body was paralleled by a smaller one, the two 
being separated by a wall of limestone 5 to 10 feet in thickness. The greatest thickness of the 
smaller lens was about 7 feet, and it seems to have thinned out to nothing both in length and 
depth. The enclosing country rock is crystalline limestone. 

The following analysis by the Geological Survey gives the composition of the ore:— 


Per cent 
PLOW Se Ce es ee ME ee es Clean 5720 
LIISOLL D1 za rete ele ate en ow ic eae Mem: Pan 16.05 
PROSDIIGIUS aoe nee ear re Sarin concer tts Neel ne 0.026 


REFERENCE: E, D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 70-I. 


TOWNSHIP OF SOUTH SHERBROOKE 


Byegrove Mine.—The Bygrove mine is located on lot 3, concession I. The only development 
work done at this place consists of a pit about 40 feet long by 20 feet wide and 25 feet deep. The 
pit is now full of water to within 10 feet of the top. 

The ore to be seen in the walls of the upper parts of this pit, consists of magnetite in irregular 
and apparently not very persistent ribs, varying from. an inch or two to a little over a foot in 
thickness. They thin out rapidly in some places, while in others they enter in a very erratic 
manner, Blasts put into the outcrop along a length of about 50 feet show magnetite occurring 
in the same irregular way as in the pit. Pyrite is present but not in very large quantities, 

To the south of the pit for some distance there is a considerable development of acid gneiss. 
To the northward definite outcrops of solid rock are infrequent; there are, however, no signs of 
limestone for some distance. The walls of the pit show rather rotten brownish oneissic rock, 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 32-1. 


Fournier Mine.—The Fournier mine is located on lot 14, concession I. The workings consist 
of five pits and other openings. The ore is magnetite, and the deposits are found in an area of 
dark-coloured basic gneiss. The mode of occurrence is in irregular ribs, veins, and pockets. 
Apparently the proportion of ore recoverable from the tonnage of material extracted was too small 
for economic operations. 

The last attempt at operation was made in 1873 when a shaft was sunk 110 feet, and about 
600 tons of good ore were raised. No analyses of the ore are available. 

Magnetic readings taken systematically with the dip needle, showed magnetic disturbance 
only in the immediate vicinity of the pits, or at those points where ore was already known to exist. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 34-1. 
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Christie Lake Mine.—This property comprises lots 18, 19, and 20, concession III, on the north 
shore of Christie lake. 

The country rock is a dark-coloured gneiss through which magnetite occurs disseminated in 
small grains and concentrated in small pockets and long narrow lenses. The greatest thickness 
of ore reported is 7 feet, and the greatest length 200 feet. 

A number of dip needle readings were taken, and these showed magnetic disturbances only 
in the immediate vicinity of the pits. 

Analyses of four samples taken in 1906 by W. S. Johnson are given herewith:— 


Stripping Stripping Stripping Stripping 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


No. 1 
per cent. per cents per cent: per cent, 
TROT erate. str ce. ora nee 60.57 Onn oe) 60.29 Ovalo 
Roy L BY AWE ameter, TaA, SA eel one ti 4.47 Weg BE 0.206 0°55 
PhoOsplOris senate eee 0.004 0.008 0.009 0.003 
brea Vabk! uae ster stale ae og yea 0.87 1.74 oe 1.04 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 37-I. 
W. S. Johnson for D. W. Ogilvie and Company, Montreal, Que., 1906. 


Silver Lake Mine.—On lot 16, concession IV, on the east shore of Silver lake, there are two 
pits with several shallow workings between, known loca!ly as Silver Lake mine. 

The main or more northerly pit is a small cut made in a dark, compact hornblende rock, 
and very little magnetite is to be seen in place. 

The second pit is about 100 yards south from the main pit. Here an exposure of dark crystal- 
line hornblende, reticulated with ribs and veins of magnetite, occurs. 

Dip-needle readings showed strong attraction south of the main pit. Between it and the 
southern pit there are some evidences of one or two possible occurrences of magnetite. Elsewhere 
no attraction out of the normal was found. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol XII, p. 41-I. 


Ritchie Mine-—On lot 16, concession VII, are some workings known as Ritchie mine. A 
small test pit shows magnetite in narrow bands at the north and south ends. The ore bands 
apparently follow the strike of the enclosing gneissic rock and dip to the south. Both here and 
at another pit the magnetite is mixed with gangue matter comprising calcite, mica, hornblende, 
etc. A picked specimen of magnetite had an iron content of 67.6 per cent., but the average 
percentage of iron in any considerable tonnage would be low. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 42-I. 


Morran Mine.—The Morran mine is located on lot 13, concession VIII, about 1 mile distant 
from the Ritchie mine. 

The country rock is a dark-coloured gneiss containing small pockets and disseminations of 
magnetite. Apparently no quantity of interest of merchantable ore was exposed in the workings. 

The following is the analysis of a picked specimen of ore reported to have come from this 


lot :— 

Per cent 
Bess ee fat AT aM Ue AN ni oat ERE Ry 9 A tei re 68.43 
SiliGa te Ie. Wetec ROE Ren ree oe Cee 2.79 
Sul pi urins ab eee eet tea ae te ee ee eee rete 0.067 
JA Here ria eee Fane es es ean I Eee mse 0.189 
Magnesia pe aia soe ie a eee ee ee een nea 0.38 
Manganese, - 52% tice. vp ee ee casero cre 0.26 


_ Magnetite of similar grade and of similar mode of occurrence outcrops frequently for a 
distance of 2 miles to the west. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 43-I. 
A. B. Rudd, Perth, Ont., 1914. 


TOWNSHIP OF BATHURST 


Lots 10 and 11, concession VIII, are known as the Foley Mine property. The property was 
operated years ago when apparently all the ore exposed was removed. 

As far as could be ascertained, the deposits consisted of an aggregate of magnetite, horn- 
blende, apatite, and pyrite. 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 45-1. 
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17. County of Leeds 
TOWNSHIP OF NORTH CROSBY 


The Matthews mine is located on the north shore of Mud lake, on lot 1, concession VI, about 
1 mile from the village of Newboro on the Brockville division of the Canadian National railway. 
Shipping facilities by the Rideau canal, of which Mud lake forms a link, are also available. 

The ore bodies consist of irregular segregations of titaniferous magnetite in a coarse-grained 
gabbro-gneiss. A magnetometric survey indicated the existence of a considerable quantity of 
ore to the south and southwest of the ore body, which was exploited by a pit 300 feet long and 
100 feet wide. 

Mining operations date from 1860. During 1871 upwards of 4,000 tons of ore were raised, 
of which 3,300 tons were shipped via boat to Cleveland, Ohio. There is no information available 
concerning any operation subsequent to that time. 


REFERENCES: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 66-I. 
B. F. Haanel, Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 112. 


The Allan prospect, on lot 27, concession IV, shows magnetite in small veins and ribs in a 
dark basic rock. 


Dr. T. S. Hunt analysed a specimen of ore from the Allan property with the following 
result :— 


Per cent. 
Na one ClOcdGelOL ITO pee wee eras vate ieee 90.14 
tN LUTTE a oo aie Te ee en ea aie a ot artegt Lo 
UBF o0S = Rete t lr apte  cln yp en RP oro ae Oe 0.82 
lee YSU We age eae NL aes ot ne RS ee) aE re ri 0.84 
insoluble: =e ae Hpi nat Pia se Pieper ee ono 
pee eae ols Pa nce act A ty Shorea Sha grate 0.007 
SUD Rta a eens ease one eer ey as Uat2 


__ The percentage of metallic iron was 64.90. The insoluble residue was chiefly white quartz 
with a little black mica and green pyroxene. The specimen is described as ‘‘bright crystalline 
magnetite, free from any visible pyrites but containing some sulphur.”’ 


REFERENCE: E. D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 36-1. 


TOWNSHIP OF SOUTH CROSBY 


The Chaffey mine is located on an island in Mud lake, which is part of lot 27, concession VI. 
It is about half a mile south of the Matthews mine. Shipping facilities are available over the 
Canadian National railway, passing within a mile of the property, and via the Rideau canal to 
the Great Lakes. 

As at the Matthews mine, the ore is a titaniferous magnetite, and the ore bodies seem to be 
isolated, irregularly-shaped segregations in a coarse basic rock, probably gabbro. Three ore 
bodies have been exploited by open pits, probably quite thoroughly. A magnetometric survey 
indicates the existence of some ore unexplored as yet. 

The following is an analysis by the Geological Survey of Canada, of Chaffey Mine ore :— 


Per cent 
LEO De eee ee eee rey tery thee ue ye 502235 
SCA oe get NE Me een NO tet toN WK RE: ERE, TAM) 
STE OD Ue aie ee ee cree ot es Mr abla vec 1s52 
BhGsphorusaaiie eee reciente cre ea Mare Se 0.085 
TA TTLIMIN AM rene re ie te ee tees eae on. ete S205 
eta niliTt CLOXIC GC seen ee ee See nee 9.80 


The mine was operated in 1858 and 1859, during which time about 6,000 tons of ore were 
shipped to Pittsburg, Pa. Shipments in 1870 and 1871 to Cleveland, Ohio, were of apparently 
about 11,000 tons. Of operations subsequent to 1871 there is no information available. 

From the early reports of the Geological Survey, it appears that the Chaffey iron ore deposit 
had been visited by Sir W. E. Logan prior to 1851. In that year his assistant, Alexander Murray, 
visited the locality, and in a report dated at Woodstock, January 29th, 1852, Mr. Murray states 
that he examined the iron ore deposit on the 26th lot of the 6th concession of South Crosby 
‘‘where on an island in Mud lake not far from Newboro on the Rideau canal, and near the crystal- 
line limestone in.the vicinity, a mass [of magnetic iron ore] of considerable purity running north- 
east and southwest, and apparently coinciding with the stratification, has a breadth of seventy 
yards. . . . The great supply of ore that might be here obtained, the proximity of wood in 
abundance for fuel, and the existence of water power at no great distance combined with the 
advantage of a navigable canal, the water of which is in contact with the ore, render the locality 
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well worthy of attention, of such as are disposed to attempt the smelting of iron ore in the 
Province.” - No smelting was attempted here; but mining of ore for export to the United States 
began a few years after Murray’s report was published. 

About this time Messrs. Forsyth & Company, operators of a smelter at Pittsburg, were 
bringing magnetic iron ore from a mine in Quebec down the Rideau canal to Kingston for ship- 
ment to their smelter. Messrs. Chaffey of Kingston were interested in the transportation of 
the ore, and it was they who in 1858 opened up the deposit at Newboro which then became 
known as the Chaffey mine. As the ore could be loaded directly from the mine onto the barges 
on which it was carried to Kingston, the cost of transportation was low. The ore was highly 
titaniferous, but a considerable quantity was sold. The first shipments went to Pittsburg, 
via Cleveland. The Chaffey brothers stocked a supply of ore at Kingston and offered it for 
sale there at about $3.00 per ton. 

Development of the Matthews mine, a short distance from the Chaffey, was also begun 
by the Chaffey brothers. In the early reports of the Geological Survey, the combined production 
of the two mines for the years 1870 and 1871 is given as 14,250 tons. From the size of the open 
workings on the properties, it is probable that there was much more ore taken out than there is 
any record of. 

According to Mr. E. D. Ingall who visited the mine about 1895, there were then at the 
Chaffey mine several pits, partly filled with water, and three of these were about 150 feet long, 
50 feet wide at the surface, and were said to be about 50 feet deep. 

According to Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, considerable quantities of the ore shipped were used in 
puddling furnaces at Pittsburgh and Chicago. Dr. Hunt states that the ore contained more 
or less sulphur in the form of small grains of pyrites. His analysis of a sample of the ore is given 
above. Another analysis by Dr. A. A. Hayes showed 1.49 per cent. sulphur and 16.45 per cent. 
titanium dioxide. 

In a report dated May, 1874, Dr. B. J. Harrington says that the annual production of the 
Matthews or Yankee mine and the Chaffey mine together ‘‘for several years has been between 
7,000 and 8,000 tons.’ He states further that ‘‘were the demand for titaniferous ores greater, 
the production could be greatly increased.” An analysis.of the ore by Dr. Harrington showed 
12.32 per cent. titanic acid and also considerable sulphur. 

In a tabulated statement of the mineral production of Canada for the years 1869 to 1871, 
inclusive, Mr. Charles Robb gives the combined production of the Matthews and Chaffey mines 
for this three year period as 22,720 tons, valued at $56,800. 


REFERENCE: E., D. Ingall, Geological Survey of Canada, Vol. XII, p. 66-I. 
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1. Reduction of Iron Ores by Processes Other than the Blast Furnace 
Process 


A.—IRON ORE REDUCTION IN ELECTRIC FURNACES 


1904—Report of the commission appointed to investigate the different electro-thermic processes 
for the smelting of iron ores and the making of steel in operation in Europe, Ottawa, 1904. 


1907—GREENE, A. E., and MacGREoor, F. S. 

On the electrothermic reduction of iron ores. 1907. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 
vol. 12, pp. 65-79.) 

Describes experiments made at Massachusetts Institute of Technology to gain informa- 
tion on design and construction of the furnace, measurement of the temperature 
of the molten charge, the factors affecting the temperature and the methods of 
regulating it, the effect of the temperature on the quality of the iron produced, 
composition of the charge, and the calculation of the amount of electrical energy 
required per ton of pig iron. 


HAANEL, EUGENE. 
Report on the experiments made at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., under government auspices, 
in the smelting of Canadian iron ores by the electrothermic process. 1907. (Can. 
Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, 1907.) 


NEUBERGER, ALBERT. 
Handbuch der praktischen Elektrometallurgie, 1907, Miinchen and Berlin, R. Olden- 
bourg, pp. 466. 
Pp. 1-110: Describes ferrous electrometallurgy. The processes then known are dis- 
cussed. 


NEUMANN, BERNHARD. 
Elektrometallurgie des Eisens, 1907, Halle a. S. Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, pp. 176. 
Describes the furnaces in use for the electrometallurgy of iron up to 1907. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 

Discussion of the experiments made at Sault Ste. Marie on the electrical reduction of 
iron ores. 1907. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 12, pp. 81-89.) 

The furnace used -was a simple, short-shaft furnace, lined with various refractory 
materials, such as bottom of carbon to act as one electrode, and sides partly of carbon 
and silica brick or magnesite brick. The upper prismatic electrode was carbon. 
Tables show the conditions of the nineteen experiments and a brief summary of the 
results of each is given. 


1909—CarcAno, F. E. ; 

1909. (Atti dell’ Ass. Elettrotecnica Italiana, vol. 14, pp. 201-215; abst., Jour. Iron 
and Steel Inst., vol. 82, p. 450.) 

Considers the advantages and disadvantages of the electric furnace for the production 
of pig iron. Compared with the blast furnace, its chief disadvantage is that the heat 
is much less uniformly distributed, but on the other hand the sulphur is more easily 
eliminated in an electric furnace. The author describes an electric furnace in which 
pyrites residues, with 2 to 4 per cent. of sulphur, have been successfully smelted into 
pig iron. 


CARCANO, F. E. 
La situazione attuale del forno electrico quale produttore di ghise. (The production of 
pig iron in the electric furnace.) 1909. (Industria, vol. 23, pp. 802-803, 819-821.) 
Reviews various processes. 


HAANEL, EUGENE. 
The electric shaft furnace of the Aktiebolaget Elektrometall, Ludviga, Sweden. 1909. 
(Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 15, pp. 25-33.) 
Describes the experiments made with this furnace at Sault Ste. Marie. 
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HAANEL, EUGENE. 

Report on the investigation of an electric shaft furnace, Domnarfvet, Sweden. 1909. 
(Can. Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, No. 32, pp. 38; abst., Electrician, vol. 64, pp. 
363-364.) 

Describes the electric shaft furnace, its operation and results. Electrode and charcoal 
making are reported upon. 


LYON, DA: 

The Noble Electric Steel Company’s Plant. 1909. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 
Vous? pp. 39-51.) 

In the operation of the furnace at Héroult, Calif., the ore and fluxing materials will be 
fed into a preheater. The six electrodes are arranged equidistant around the 
furnace. The electric current passing between them melts the charge and the molten 
metal and slag are collected in the crucible, from which they are drawn as in ordinary 
blast furnace work. Illustration shows the furnace. 


NEUMANN, BERNHARD. 

Die Roheisenerzeugung im elektrischen Hochofen in Domnarfvet, Sweden. (Pig iron 
production in the electric shaft furnace at Domnarfvet, Sweden.) 1909. (Stahl und 
Eisen, vol. 29, pp. 1801-1804; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 81, p. 623.) 

Describes the application of the electric shaft furnace to the production of pig iron by 
the Swedish engineers, Grénwall, Lindblad, and Stalhane. The shaft furnace differs 
from the ordinary pattern in being widened out at the bottom, where the smelting 
hearth proper takes the form of a basin with a vaulted roof, from the middle of which 
rises the shaft. Through the roof of the smelting chamber, below the shaft, three 
electrodes are inserted in a slanting direction into the charge. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 

The electric furnace reduction of iron ore. 1909. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 
15,°0p. 59-01) 

Since no air is blown into the electric furnace any excess of carbon above that consumed 
in reduction must remain unused, accumulate, and eventually clog the furnace. The 
best solution of the difficulty may be to provide tuyéres by which air can be sent into 
the crucible of the furnace and thus burn any accumulation of carbon. A combination 
of blast and electric furnace might be possible. A practical method of introducing 
electrical heat into the crucible of the blast furnace might prove economical. 


YNGSTROM, LARS. 

Redogorelse for vid Domnarfvets jarnverk gjorda férs6k att i elektrisk ugn framstalla 
jarn ur jarnmalm. (The electric shaft furnace at Domnarfvet, Sweden.) 1909. 
(Beihang till Jernkontorets Ann., 1909, pp. 739-774; Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 8, 
pp. 11-17.) 

Describes the experiments at Domnarfvet, giving furnace design, analysis of charges, 
etc. The advantages of the electric shaft furnaces over the blast furnace are as 
follows :— 

1. Lower installation cost, since blowing engines and heating apparatus are not 
required. 

2. Saving of about two-thirds of the fuel. 

3. Ore dust can be used without briquetting. 

4. The generated gases have a high heat value when free from nitrogen. 

5. Possibility of producing low carbon iron. 

6. Less attendance. 

According to an estimate made the coke consumption was about 5 cwts. 3 grs. per 
ton of pig iron. 


1910—ARNOU, G. 
Notes sur la réduction directe du minerai de fer au four électrique. (The direct reduction 
of iron ore in the electric furnace.) 1910. (Rev. de Mét., vol. 7, pp. 1190-1200.) 
Describes the process of the Société La Név-Meétallurgie, giving the charges, products, 
costs. 


BENNIE, P. MCN. 

Electric iron-ore smelting in California. 1910. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 81, p. 
ZO») 

Describes the practice of smelting iron ore at the works of the Noble Electric Steel 
Company, Héroult, Calif. The furnace used is designed to have a daily capacity of 
20 to 25tons. The base of the furnace is composed of a steel shell lined with suitable 
refractory materials, forming a circular crucible. Above the crucible thus formed is 
a superposed shaft, somewhat resembling a small blast furnace in shape. The charge, 
consisting of iron ore mixed with its proper proportion of fluxing materials, is fed into 
a preheating chamber wherein these constituents are dried and heated by means 
of the gases passing off from the top of the stack. The gases pass through a flue into 
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the heating chamber. A damper permits of direct passage to atmosphere when 
desired. Carbon in the form of charcoal is contained in a hopper and fed alternately 
with the iron ore and lime mixture. The ore used isa high-grade magnetite, averaging 
68 per cent. of iron, and very low in sulphur and phosphorus. 


BRISKER, CARL. 

Uber die theoretische und praktische Bedeutung des elektrischen Hochofens. (The 
theoretical and practical importance of the electric shaft furnace.) 1910. (Stahl 
und Eisen, vol. 30, pp. 1049-1055.) 

Reviews the results at Domnarfvet and discusses the possibilities of the shaft furnace. 


Elektriskt jarnverk vid Hardangerfjordeni Norge. (Electric iron smelting at Hardanger, 
Norway. 1910. (Beihang till Jernkontorets Ann., 1910, pp. 978-979.) 
Describes the electric iron smelting installation on the Hardanger fiord, Norway. 


FARUP, P. 
Electric smelting. 1910. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 81, pp. 367-368.) 
Discusses the commercial aspect of the question. The various plants considered 
comprise: (1) an electric furnace for the smelting of iron ore alone; (2) electric steel 
furnaces only; (3) a combined system of both. 


HAANEL, EUGENE. 

Recent advances in the construction of electric furnaces for the production of pig iron, 
steel, and zinc. 1910. (Can. Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, Bull. 3, pp. 1-76.) 

Pp. 12-14: report of A. Grénwall on the Domnarfvet electric furnace. 

App. I, pp. 19-44: a translation of Mr. Lars Yngstrém’s report on experiments conducted 
at Domnarfvet, Sweden, May-July, 1909. 

App. II, pp. 45-56: deals with the Frick electric reduction furnace which is of the resist- 
ance type. The material to be treated is used as a resister, heated by an electric 
current passing through it. The electrodes are surrounded by loose charcoal or coke 
and are thus insulated against heat losses. 


Loupon, T. R. 
Notes on the electro-metallurgy of iron and steel. 1910. (Applied Sci., vol. 4, pp. 
10-18.) 
Describes briefly the furnace used at Sault Ste. Marie, the Keller furnace, the 
Domnarfvet furnace, and the Frick furnace. 


Martin, A. H. 
Future pig-iron production in California. 1910. (Min. World, vol. 33, pp. 365-366.) 
Discusses the development of electric pig iron production at Héroult, Calif. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 

The electrical reduction of iron ore. 1910. (Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 169, pp. 
131-142.) 

Describes and gives diagrams of the electric shaft furnace at Ludvika, Sweden. A 
table gives a thermal analysis of an experimenta! run of the furnace. The conclusion 
of the experiment was that if a large electric shaft furnace is run rapidly, with abundant 
power, and the gases escaping contain at least as much CO: (by volume) as CO, 
the minimum power requirement which will be approximated is 1,580-horsepower 
hours, or 0.18-horsepower years, per metric ton (2,204 pounds) of pig iron produced. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
Tool steel direct from the ore in an electric furnace. 1910. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., 
vol.13; pp. 151-162; Can. Min: Jour.,vol. 31, pp2372:375.) 
Describes the Evans furnace 18 inches high and 14 inches in diameter, having a pair 
of lateral electrodes and supplied with current at 110 volts from a transformer of 
about 20-kw. capacity. It is intended to make experiments on a larger scale. 


TAYLOR bie si: 
Continuous process for smelting iron ore in the electric furnace. 1910. (Mech. Eng., 
VOlo 20) DD, 451-195") 
In this furnace the ore mixed with fluxes and carbon descends upon screws placed in the 
cool part of the furnace to force the descending charge towards and into the central 
heat zone. 


TAYLOR, E. R. 
An electric smelting furnace. 1910. (Iron Age, vol. 85, pp. 1202-1204; Iron Tr. Rev., 
vol. 46, pp. 141-144.) 
The furnace is designed for the use of charcoal, and is suitable for fine ore. The charge 
itself acts as a lining for the furnace. The operation is continuous. 
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TyssowskKI, JOHN. 
Electric smelting of iron ore at Héroult, Calif. 1910. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 90, 
pp. 269-271.) 
Magnetite is smelted in 1,500-kw. furnaces. The electrodes are of graphite and charcoal 
is used as fuel. 


YNGSTROM, LARS. 
The electric production of iron ore. 1910. (Engineering, vol. 109, pp. 206-208, 
234-236.) 
Gives theoretical examination of possible results, describes experiments with various 
furnaces by the Elektrometall Company, describes the final shaft furnace adopted, 
and gives an account of results obtained. 


1911—BeEnnie, P. McN. 
The electric furnace: its place in siderurgy. 1911. (Proc. Eng. Soc. Western Penn- 
sylvania, vol. 26, pp. 487-531.) 
Pp. 489-494: describes the equipment and process of the Noble Electric Steel Company 
at Héroult, Calif. 


BorcHERS, W. 

Uber das reduzierende Verschmelzen oxydischer Erze im elektrischen Ofen. (The 
smelting of oxide ores in the electric furnace.) 1911. (Metallurgie, vol. 8, pp. 
246-248: Stahl und Eisen, vol. 31, pp. 706-707; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 
48, pp. 552-553.) 

Discusses the smelting of oxide ores in the electric furnace. In smelting a mixture of 
ore and coke the conditions for the reduction of the iron from its ores are highly 
unfavourable, for the reason that before the reducing agent has time to exert its full 
effect the greater portion of the oxide to be reduced has sunk to the bottom of the 
furnace, the slag floating on top, while the reducing agent rises up through the molten 
strata and floats on the surface of the slag. The author’s method consists in supplying 
coke in a quantity insufficient for the reduction of the oxide and making no slagging 
additions, with the result that a portion of the iron oxide is retained as a slagging 
agent for the titanic acid. If the coke supply is properly measured, a sufficiently 
fluid acid slag, high in titanic acid, can be obtained. 


BASTIICK. ok, 
The present position of the electric furnace for the smelting of metalliferous ores. 1911. 
(Min. Jour., vol. 93, pp. 321-332.) 
Describes briefly the Héroult. plant of the Noble Electric Steel Company and the 
Domnarfvet system in Sweden. 


Electric iron ore smelting at Trollhattan. 1911. (Engineering, vol. 91, pp. 778-781, 
811-814, 846-847.) 
The plant and furnace equipment are described in detail. 


FLEMING, J. A. 
The applications of electric heating. 1911. (Jour. Roy. Soc Arts» VO oo Sl apm: 
833-850; II, pp. 857-865; III, pp. 870-878; IV, pp. 885-898.) 
Il. Gives descriptions of Héroult and Keller furnaces for the reduction of iron ore. 
III. Shows that electric energy must cost as low as )d. per kilowatt-hour before it 
can compete with blast furnace smelting. 


Frick, OTTO! 

The electric reduction of iron ores. 1911. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 9, pp. 631-637; 
disc. vole 0,.p ras) 

Refers especially to results obtained in the Electrometall furnace at Trollhattan, Sweden, 
and in the Noble furnace at Héroult, Calif. Believes that 293 kilowatt-hours per 
ton of pig can be saved by eliminating the water in the circulating gas, by using burnt 
lime instead of limestone, and by heating the charge outside the furnace. 


KNESCHE, J. A. 
Electric smelting of ore in the United States. 1911. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 48, pp. 65-77.) 
Investigation of Swedish plants leads to the conclusion that under the best possible 
arrangements the gas producer power plant could not furnish power at a cost low 
enough to make electric reduction economical. 


LEFFLER, J. A., and ODELVERG, E. 
Electric iron smelting at Trollhattan, Sweden. 1911. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 82, 
pp. 957-962, 1010-1011; Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 9, pp. 368-371, 459-462, 505-510.) 
Describes the progress of the work, giving details of plant construction, process and 
Aas An abstract of the engineer’s report to the Swedish Association of Iron 
asters. 
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LyMAN, G. 
The electric furnace for the manufacture of iron and steel. 1911. (Trans, Am. Elec- 
trochem. Soc., vol. 19, pp. 193-203; Iron Age, vol. 87, pp. 322-323.) 
Describes briefly the Frick electric reduction arc furnace and the Héroult arc furnace 
for smelting iron ore. Both are shown in diagrams. 


NEUMANN, BERNHARD. 

Uber die elektrische Roheisenerzeugung auf dem Versuchswerk am _ Trollhattan. 
(Electric pig iron production at the experimental plant at Trollhattan.) 1911. 
(Stahl und Eisen, vol. 31, pp. 1010-1016, 1020, 1778, 2105; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel 
lost. voloc6; pool) 

Describes several modifications of electric smelting furnace details. Gives numerous 
analyses of the pig iron, slag, and furnace gases. 


Rosertson, T. D. 
Electric iron smelting in Sweden. 1911. (Iron Age, vol. 88, pp. 804-807; Mech. Eng., 
vol. 28, pp. 815-817.) 
Describes design, performance and product of the 2,500-horsepower electric shaft 
furnace at Trollhattan. 


RosBeERTSON, T. D. 

Recent progress in electric iron smelting in Sweden, 1911, (Trans. Am. Electrochem. 
Soc., vol. 20, pp. 375-401.) 

Discusses the use of charcoal, the furnace construction, and the first runs. At Troll- 
hattan magnetites including 65 per cent. of finely divided concentrates were smelted 
without difficulty. The quality of iron produced is in some cases superior to that of 
Swedish blast furnace pig iron. 


STOUGHTON, BRADLEY. 
The metallurgy of iron and steel, 1911, New York, McGraw-Hill, pp. 537. 
Pp. 428-432: deals with electrothermic iron ore smelting. Describes the Domnarfvet 
furnace and the Noble or Héroult furnace. Electric smelting reduces the consump- 
tion of coke or charcoal to one-third. 


VAN BRUSSEL, J, B. 
The Trollhattan electric smelting. 1911. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 92, pp. 650-652.) 
Describes the Trollhattan plant and gives working results. 


1912—BuRcHARD, E. F. 
Electric smelting of iron ore. 1912. (U.S. Geol. Surv., 1912, Mineral Resources for 
(ofl ept.  ppelol-105,) 
Contains bibliography on electric smelting. 


Electric iron smelting at Trollhattan. 1912. (Engineering, vol. 94, pp. 394-396.) 
Describes alterations which have been made as a result of a year’s experience. 


Electric iron smelting at Trollhattan. 1912. (Engineering, vol. 94, pp. 630-635.) 
Deals particularly with the chemical side of the electric smelting problem. 


Den elektriske Jernsmeltning. (Electric iron smelting.) 1912. (Teknisk Ugeblad, vol. 
44, pp. 558-559, Min. Jour., vol. 99, p. 1088; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 87, 
p. 594.) 

Reference is made to alleged discrepancies between the official figures of the cost of 
smelting ore published by the Norwegian Departmental Electrometallurgical Com- 
mittee and the Swedish Committee of Experts. The Swedish committee states that 
the result of trials in Sweden show that coke as a reduction material has been found 
unsuitable. They state also that a higher sulphur content is obtained in the electric 
smelting furnace than that in the iron produced in the ordinary blast furnace. The 
Norwegian committee held the opposite view of these matters. 


Evans, J. W. 

Tool steel from titaniferous magnetite by Evans-Stansfield electric furnace process. 
1912. (Trans. Can. Min, Inst., vol: 15, pp. 123-128: abst,, Jour, Iron and Steel 
Inst., vol. 87, pp. 600-601.) 

Describes a furnace of a capacity of more than a quarter of a ton of steel per 24 hours. 
The furnace has a tower preheater. Experiments indicate that in a five-ton furnace 
the cost of steel will not be more than 3 centsa pound. Steel of any required carbon 
content can be made by regulating the quantity of carbon used in the briquettes, 
which are used as a charge. 
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KERSHAW, J. B. C. 
Electric furnace methods of iron production. 1912. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 50, pp. 41-46.) 
Describes the types of furnaces in use for electric iron ore smelting, giving diagrams of 
each. 


LEFFLER, J. A., and Nystrom, E. 

Electric furnace pig iron at Trollhattan. 1912. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 10, 
pp. 413-416.) 

Abstract of the report to the Jernkontoret of Sweden, covering the working of the furnace 
from August 4th, 1911, to March 6th, 1912. The system of gas circulation with its 
limitation on the economy of the fuel gives a temporary advantage but sets a sharp 
limit on future reduction of fuel consumption. The question is still in an 
experimental stage. 


LEFFLER, J. A., and Nystrom, E. 

Progress of electric iron smelting. 1912.. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 84, p. 996.) 

Describes progress of electric iron smelting at Trollhattan, Sweden. The carrying over 
of dust by the gas has been stopped by the use of a scrubber. The waste of electrodes 
has been reduced by the adoption of round electrodes, 2 feet in diameter, which are 
arranged for joining up to one another by means of a screw nipple. The lower end 
of the shaft opening into the hearth was increased from 1,200 to 1,300 millimeters. 
In addition the hearth of the furnace was relined. The furnaces were not designed 
for coke and its use was not very satisfactory, but other furnaces designed for coke 
have proved that this fuel is suitable for electric smelting. Ten furnaces are completed 
or are in process of construction. 


NEUMANN, BERNHARD. 

Neure Ergebnisse der elektrischen Roheisenerzeugung auf dem Versuchswerk am Troll- 
hattan. (Recent results in electric production of cast steel at the Trollhattan experi- 
mental plant.) 1912. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 32, pp. 1409-1416.) 

Gives tables showing analyses of charges, amount of energy used; analyses of slag, pig 
iron, and circulation gases. 


Nicou, PAUL. 

La production de la fonte au four électrique en Suede. (The production of cast iron in 
electric furnaces in Sweden.) 1912. (Rev. de Mét., vol. 9, pp. 209-252; Rev. Univ. 
des Mines, ser. IV, vol. 37, pp. 127-184.) 

Describes the Trollhattan plant and results of its works. Gives numerous tables show- 
ing the working of the furnaces, estimates of the cost, analyses of the materials 
employed and of the charges, the pig iron produced, the slags, and the gases. The 
results were highly favourable to the process employed. 


The production of pig iron in the electric furnace. 1912. (Elec. Rev., London, 
vol. 71, pp. 44-45.) 
Covers experiments for six months’ period at Trollhattan. 


Rice S: 
Experiments in electrical smelting of iron ores. 1912. (Min. and Eng. World, vol. 36, 
pp. 811-814.) 
Gives theoretical calculations for electric smelting and describes some experiments in 
an electric shaft furnace. 


RIcHARDS, J. W. 
Electric furnace production of pig iron and pig steel. 1912. (Proc. Eng. Soc. Western 
Pennsylvania, vol. 28, pp. 83-116.) 
Describes the work in Sweden, giving data on power consumption, electrode consumption, 
circulation of the gases, the nature of the product, etc. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 

. Gas circulation in electrical reduction furnaces. 1912. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. 
SOCy ne 21, pp. 403-407; disc., pp. 407-417; Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 10, pp. 
289-290. 

Concludes that the arch of the crucible of the furnace should be protected by water- 
cooled plates as in open hearth furnaces, that the artificial circulation of the gas in 
the furnace should be dispensed with, that the limestone flux should be calcined before 
putting into the furnace, that the shaft of the furnace should be provided with 
auxiliary heating to maintain the contents at or above 400°C., to permit of reduction 
of FexO; by the slow current of CO gas. Under these conditions an amount of 
carbon equal to one-fifth of the weight of iron produced should be sufficient. If 
circulation were eliminated and the amount of fuel reduced the operation would be 
cheapened. 
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ROBERTSON, T. D. 
Iron and steel smelting in Electro-Metals furnaces.. 1912. (Electrician, London, vol. 
70, pp. 501-505.) 
Briefly describes Swedish practice. 


ROBERTSON, T. D. 
Recent developments in electric iron smelting. 1912. (Applied Sci., vol. 5, pp. 138-148.) 
Describes Swedish practice and refers to the experiments at Sault Ste. Marie. 


THORNE, ©. Au, Papur, Ps, and Voct, {.it.L. 

Elektrisk Jernmalmsmeltning. (Electric iron ore smelting.) 1912. (Teknisk Ugeblad, 
vol, 30, pp..592-593; Min. Jour., vol 99, pp. 1120, 1145-1146; abst., Jour. Iron and 
Steel Inst., vol. 87, pp. 594-595.) 

With reference to the differences in cost of smelting in Sweden and Norway these 
authors point out that the Swedish electric iron ore smelting furnaces were especially 
constructed for the use of charcoal, whereas the furnace at Hardanger was designed 
for the employment of coke. No complaint has been received concerning the use 
of coke, and pig iron practically free from sulphur can be produced by the electro- 
thermal process. The iron therefore does not require to have a high percentage of 
silicon. 


VAN NoRDEN, R. W. 
Electric iron smelter at Héroult on the Pitt. 1912. (Jour. Elec. Power and Gas, vol. 
29, pp. 453-459.) 
Describes electrical and charcoal plants as well as the electric smelter of the Noble 
Electric Steel Company. 


1913—-BEIELSTEIN, A. 

Neueres aus der Elektro-Roheisenerzeugung Skandinaviens. (New developments in 
the electric production of pig iron in Scandinavia.) 1913. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 
33, pp. 1270-1278; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 88, pp. 585-596.) 

Discusses the economy of electric pig iron production in Scandinavia. By the method 
there used the ore, intimately mixed with fuel, is hand fed into the electric furnace. 
Air is not allowed to enter, consequently the gases evolved by the reduction of the 
ore are richer in carbon monoxide than blast furnace gases and contain no nitrogen. 
In fact the carbon monoxide may amount to 90 per cent., so that the calorific value 
and the reducing power of the gases are abnormally great. 


CRAWFORD, JOHN. 

Progress of electric smelting at Héroult, Calif. 1913. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 11, 
pp. 383-388; abst., Iron Age, vol. 92, pp. 124-126.) 

Gives an account of the progress made at the plant of the Noble Electric Steel Company 
up to the building of the 2,000-kw. three-phase furnace of the long and narrow type 
which has four electrodes delta-connected and suspended between five charging 
stacks. Charcoal is used as fuel. The charging unit is 500 pounds of ore. 


Electric iron smelting at Hardanger. 1913. (Min. Jour., vol. 102, pp. 863-865, 885-887.) 
Gives tables showing production from November, 1911, to March, 1913. The various 
ores used at Hardanger are described, including Koldeberg piece ore, Rodsand slag, 
Sydvaranger briquettes, Persberg piece ore, and also the limestone. The figures for 

gas production and coke, electrode and power consumption, are contained in tables. 


Electric iron smelting at Trollhattan, Sweden. 1913. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 36, 
p. 744.) 

Gives report of research work. It has been found that the proportion of concentrates 
ought not to exceed 20 per cent. of the ore charged. Gives data concerning power 
consumption, charcoal consumption, electrode consumption, cost of repairs, and 
quality of pig iron. 


FORNANDER, E. 
Electric iron and steel production at Hygfors in Sweden. 1913. (Iron and Coal Tr. 
Rev., vol. 86, p. 955.) 
The furnaces are of the Elektrometall type, each having a capacity of 3,000 horsepower. 
They have six electrodes instead of four, and these are cylindrical with the screw- 
thread arrangement. 


Foundry pig iron smelted in electric furnaces. 1913. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 53, pp. 493-497.) 

The ore smelted at Héroult, Calif., is magnetite. The furnaces are long and narrow, 

each having four electrodes delta-connected and suspended between five charging 
stacks. Charcoal is used for fuel. 
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Hanson, H. J. 
Smelting iron electrically with coke as fuel. 1913. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 53, pp. 1003-1007.) 
The Tinfos Iron Works at Notodden, Norway, use coke to smelt the 44 per cent. magne- 
tite ore. The amorphous carbon electrodes are described and a cross-section of 
one of the electric furnaces is given. 


KErsHAW, J. B. C. 
Electro-thermal methods of iron and steel production, 1913, London, Constable and 
CouLidepp.09: 
Pp. 20-42: describes various types of furnaces for electric smelting of iron ores. 


LOUVRIER, FRANCIS. 

A new type of electrical furnace for the reduction of ores, 1913. (Met. and Chem. 
Eno avoir Uzihoy) 

Describes the Louvrier-Louis furnace for the reduction of ores. The electrodes are 
practically fixed, and the regulation of the temperature is accomplished by the simple 
manipulation of switches, by means of which the number of electrodes in circuit or - 
the position which they occupy towards each other can be varied. The consumption 
of electrical energy in treating 50 per cent. ore should not exceed one-quarter horse- 
power year per ton of pig iron produced, and would be reduced to one-fifth horse- 
power year when the carbon monoxide is burnt inside the furnace. It is claimed 
that outputs as large as blast furnace outputs could be obtained in such a furnace. 


LYON. Di Ae 
Electric furnace in the production of iron from ore: discussion of present status and 
comparison of Scandinavian and Californian practices. 1913. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., vol. 11, pp. 15-19.) 
The California practice differs from the Swedish in that there is no attempt at reduc- 
tion in the stacks of the furnace, there is no circulation of gases, and the limestone 
used is calcined outside the furnace. 


Nicou, PAUL, 

Le haut fourneau électrique. (The electric blast furnace.) 1913. (Bull. Soc. de IInd. 
Min., ser. V, vol. 3, pp. 589-623; Ann. des Mines, ser. II, vol. 3, pp. 133-249, 255-352.) 

Describes electric smelting of pig iron in Sweden giving details of the charges, the 
consumption of energy, the conditions of working, and the ultimate product, to- 
gether with sketches of the furnaces. Describes experiments at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Believe that greater economy would be obtained using electric blast furnaces on a 
larger scale. Describes fully the experiments carried out at Trollhattan under the 
auspices of the Jernkontoret. 


ODOUIST, GUSTAV. 

The present position of electrical smelting of iron ore in Norway, 1913. (Iron and Coal 
Tr tReva volo Si; p.092.) 

Discusses the failure of the attempts to smelt iron ore at Hardanger. Does not consider 
the furnace suitable for coke. There is also some trouble with the electrical plant. 
In addition, the ore used was too poor. The reason why the Elektrometall furnace 
could not be worked on an economical basis with coke was the greater variation of 
the electrical resistance in the furnace itself when coke was used, which affected the 
average load and reduced the production. 


ORTEN-BOVING, ]. 

Electric iron smelting. 1913. (Can. Eng., vol. 25, pp. 877-880; Iron Age, vol. 93, pp. 
1268-1270.) 

Describes recent developments in production of pig iron in the furnace of the Elektro- 
Metals, Limited, in Sweden. The furnaces have six electrodes, cylindrical in shape 
and arranged to be used continuously without waste by screwing the ends together. 
Charcoal is used as fuel. Pig iron has been made for open hearth treatment, for 
Lancashire treatment, for Bessemer treatment. 


The present state of the electrical smelting industry. 1913. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
vol. 86, p. 537.) 

Table gives comparison of results between work at Domnarfvet and Trollhattan iron 

works as to average load, pig iron per kw. year, charcoal and electrode consumption. 


RODENHAUSER, W. 

Fortschritte im Bau und Betrieb elektrischer Héchofen. (Progress in construction and 
working of the electric shaft furnace.) 1913. (Elektrische Kraftbetriebe und Hahnen, 
vol. 11, pp. 561-566; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 89, p. 650.) 

Gives a general account of the progress in the construction and working of electric shaft 
furnaces for smelting iron ore. The use of such furnaces is at present limited to those 
countries which have high-grade ores, cheap electric supply, and where charcoal is 
readily obtainable. 
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1914—BEIELSTEIN, A. 

Zur Stillegung des Hardanger Elektrohochofenwerks. (The shutting-down of the 
Hardanger electric smelting plant.) 1914. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 34, pp. 1172-1175; 
abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 90, p. 324.) 

Reviews the causes which led to the shutting-down of the Hardanger electric smelting 
plant in 1913. The failure is attributed mainly to the use of coke containing 0.8 
to 0.9 per cent. of sulphur, which necessitated a considerable addition of lime and a 
corresponding increase in the current consumption. Trials were made with four 
different kinds of ore, the best results being obtained with Sydvaranger briquettes 
containing 91.3 per cent. of ferric oxide. The charge was made up of 71.9 per cent. 
of Sydvaranger briquettes, 9.5 per cent. Rédsand slag, and 18.7 per cent. of lime, 
the coke consumption being one-third of a ton per ton of pig iron yielded. The 
current consumption was 3,206 kilowatt-hours per ton of pig iron, 


Darton: A, Gs 

Electric steel direct from ore fines. 1914. (Iron Age, vol. 94, pp. 877-879.) 

Describes the process at the plant of the Moffat-Irving Steel Works, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Canada. The furnace is of the 300-kilowatt, three-phase type; the electrodes are of 
graphite, cylindrical in shape. The ore used was blast furnace flue dust, air-slacked 
lime was used as a flux, and coke breeze for carbon. The success of the process opens 
a new field in the use of low-grade ore after concentrating without the further ex- 
pense of briquetting. 


Electric furnace for pig iron. 1914. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 55, pp. 52 1-522.) 
Describes the large Helfenstein furnace in operation at Domnarfvet, Sweden. Photo- 
graphs show the exterior of the furnace, the charging floor and electrodes. 


Electric iron smelting, 1914, A/B. Elektrometall, Ludvika, Sweden; and Electro-Metals, 
Ltd., 914 Union Court, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Electro-thermic iron ore smelting in Norway. 1914. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 98, pp. 
158-160.) 
Discusses reasons for economic failures of electric smelting at Hardanger. The smelters 
at Tinfos and Ulefos and the Helfenstein furnace are discussed briefly. 


FORSBERG, G. A. 

Forslag till kombinering av en elektrisk ugn och en lancashire hard. (Trials with a 
combination of an electric furnace and a Lancashire hearth.) 1914. (Beihang till 
Jernkontorets Ann., 1914, pp. 36-38; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 91, p. Sore) 

Gives an account of some preliminary trials made of a combination of an electric furnace 
and a Lancashire hearth. Owing to faulty arrangements the trials were not carried 
on, but from the results obtained, the author is confident that in smelting small 
pig he could effect a saving of at least 10 hecto litres of charcoal per ton. Complete 
plans of a suggested installation are given. 


HARDEN, JOH. 

The electric iron smelting at Hardanger. 1914. (Electrician, London, vol. 72, pp. 
766-771, Met. and Chem. Eng., vol 12, pp. 82-86, 223-225, 444-446.) 

Deals with the unsatisfactory results that have been obtained from the electric smelt- 
ing at Hardanger. The choice of a reduction agent is first discussed, and it is then 
shown that the defective nature of the electrical equipment had a large share in ren- 
dering the trials a failure. The effect of discarding gas circulation in the furnaces 
from this cause and the suitability of various kinds of ore for electric smelting are 
then dealt with. Concludes with an account of electrode consumption. 


HELFENSTEIN, A. 
A large electric furnace for pig iron. 1914, (Foundry Tr. Jour., vol. 16, pp. 269-271.) 
No shaft is employed in the Helfenstein furnace. The operation and construction of 
the furnace is given. 


HELFENSTEIN, A. 

Large electric furnaces for pig iron. The Helfenstein furnace at Domnarfvet. 1914. 
(Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 88, pp. 505-5006.) 

The Helfenstein furnace has no shaft. With charcoal the consumption of energy per 
ton of pig iron was 2,000 kilowatt hours, consumption of charcoal was 6 to 8 hundred- 
weights per ton of pig iron, and the consumption of electrodes was 1514 pounds. A 
pulverized ore can be used without any trouble. 


Humsert, E., and HETHEY, A. 
Production of steel direct from ore. 1914. (Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 89, pp. 
378-395; Iron Age, vol. 93, pp. 1230-1232; Engineering, May, vol. 47, pp. 583-586; 
Feuerungstechnik, vol. 3, pp. 129-131.) 
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Describes experiments made in a normal Héroult electric furnace of 6-ton capacity and 
working with single-phase current. Tests were made on Swedish and Brazilian ore. 
The outstanding quality of steel produced by this process is its toughness. Nitrogen 
and hydrogen are not introduced by this process which constitutes a distinct advant- 
age. 


KEENEY, R. M. 
Fluorspar in electric smelting of iron ore. 1914. (Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 109, pp. 
335-336.) 
In making pig steel an excess of fluorspar caused an increase of carbon in the pig steel. 
A small quantity of fluorspar assists materially in the production of a fluid basic 
slag. 


KEENEY, R. M. 

Pig steel from ore in the electric furnace. 1914. (Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Bull. 86, 
pp. 349-367; disc., Bull. 90, pp. 1289-1296; abst., Iron Age, vol. 93, pp. 810-812.) 
Deals with the general principles involved and concludes that carbon can be kept 
below 2.2 per cent. in the product if a fair grade of ore is used, that it is not difficult 
to slag the greater part of the silicon, phosphorus, and sulphur of the charge, if the 
furnace is hot and the slag fluid. The loss of iron in the slag should not be excessive 
unless the pig steel is of very low carbon content. Results obtained at Domnarfvet, 
Trollhattan, and Héroult indicate no great difficulty in producing pig steel in an 
electric shaft furnace. Believes if there isa market for steel that it is more economical 

to produce pig steel than pig iron. 


LANGENDONCK, C. VAN. 
The Helfenstein large electric furnace. 1914. (Iron Age, vol. 94, pp. 478-480.) 
The furnace was designed for the Domnarfvet Iron Works in Sweden and has a capacity 
of from 6,000 to 8,000 horse-power. The advantages of the large size are as follows:— 
. The capital expenditure i is lower. 
. The furnace gases possess a greater valve. 
. The process can be better controlled. 
A pulverized ore can be used. 
. Only seven men are needed to attend the furnace. 
. The furnace permits the use of coke as a reducing material. 


PoupoON: ele aks 
Electric smelting of Canadian iron ores. 1914. (Applied Sci., vol. 8, pp. 219-223; Can. 
Min. Jour..<vol,35, po4! 5021524 
Describes the Moffat-Irving furnace which is of 300-kilowatt capacity, having 3 elec- 
trodes situated at equal intervals around the furnace and dipping into the crucible 
at about 60 degrees to the horizontal. The ore is crushed and finely ground; coke 
is used as fuel. 


LYON, D, A., and KEpnry, RR. M: 
Electric furnace in pig iron manufacture. 1914. (U.S. Bur. Mines, Bull. 67, pp. 7-57.) 
Describes the developments of electric smelting in Sweden and California and compares 
the two. Discusses the problems yet to be solved in electric smelting. 


None WN re 


OpDoOUIST, GUSTAV. 

Om den elektriska jarnframstallningen vid Hardanger elektriske jern-og stallverk. 
1914. (Teknisk Tidskrift [Kemi och Bergsvetenskap], vol. 44, Feb. 25, pp. 24-25; 
abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 91, p. 554.) 

Results obtained at Hardanger in Norway have shown that coke can be used as a re- 
ducing agent in the type of furnace used there. With coke the electrode consumption 
is smaller, but an increase in current and a decrease in voltage are caused by the low 
resistance of the coke. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
The electric furnace, its construction, operation and uses, 1914, New York, McGraw- 
Hill; pp. 415.) 
Eps 173-211: constitutes a chapter on the production of pig iron in the electric furnace. 
Pp. 250-264: describe the production of steel from iron ore. 


The Tinfos electrical iron works. 1914. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 88, pp. 868-870.) 
The ore used holds only 43 to 46 per cent. of iron. The furnaces have a capacity of 
1,250 kilowatts each, and are constructed as single-phase furnaces with bottom and 

top electrodes. Coke is used as fuel. 


1915—Datton, A. C. 
Electric steel direct from ore fines. 1915. (Iron Age, vol. 96, pp. 1184-1185:) 
Describes experiments using Moose Mountain magnetite ore crushed to 200-mesh at 
the Moffat-Irving Steel Works, Toronto, Canada. A natural draft was used to 
prevent excess of carbon. Coal was used as fuel. A thin, hot, fluid slag is essential. 
The steels produced showed remarkable uniformity. 
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Electric pig iron in Norway; a new type of furnace using coke successfully—cost data. 

1915. (Iron Age, vol. 95, p. 1120.) 

The Tinfos electric furnace differs from the Swedish furnace in having a shaft on each 
side so that the ore is led on to the two square electrodes. The upper electrodes each 
consist of three or four smaller ones. The electric current proceeds from the electrodes 
through the charge, the slag, and the liquid pig iron, down to the bottom electrode. 
The furnace has no gas circulation and requires very little cooling water. Two 
sectional views of the furnace are given. 


Electric steel direct from titaniferous ores. 1915. (Iron Age, vol. 96, p. 1416.) 
Describes briefly the work of the Tivani Electric Steel Company at Belleville, Ont. 
A preheater is one of the interesting features. A 1-ton furnace has been operated 
for two months. 


Electro-thermic iron ore smelting in Scandinavia. 1915. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 100, 

pp. 351-352.) 

The advantages of the shafts consist in the lesser consumption of coke and electric 
power, but the shafts give rise to a certain amount of trouble. Straight briquettes 
work poorly in the furnace. It is necessary to burn the limestone before use. Dis- 
cusses the relative merits of coke and charcoal as fuel. 


FARuP,,. P. 
Proposed iron manufacture in Norway. 1915. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 90, p. 57.) 
The use of coke as reducing fuel was found successful at Tinfos. The failure of Swedish 
furnaces in using coke was attributed to the narrow throats of the shaft and the 
arrangement of the electrodes. 


LEFFLER, J. A. 

Electric iron ore smelting in Sweden. 1915. (Engineering, vol. 100, pp. 131-133.) 

Gives an account of the further development of electric iron ore smelting. The design 
of the furnace presents several new features. The bosh angle in the shaft has been 
increased to about seventy-nine degrees. At the bottom of the smelting chamber 
there is now placed a layer of closely-packed crushed coke or electrode fragments, 
and between the arch and the neck there is a water-cooled ring which serves as the 
terminus of the arch. The covering of steel plate on the top of the arch protects 
it against pressure from within. The circulation of the gas is maintained at a constant 
speed by fans. The smelting plant at Hagfors comprises three furnaces, a fourth 
being in course of construction. 


NEUMANN, BERNHARD. 
Stoff und Warmebilang des Elektro-Roheisenofens. (Economy of the electric pig iron 
furnaces in heat and material.) 1915. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 35, pp. 1152-1158.) 
A comprehensive study of the heat balance of the electric smelting furnace based on 
the data of the large Elektrometall furnace at Trollhattan and of smaller Swedish 
furnaces. 


United States Consular Report, No. 260, Nov. 5, 1915, p. 521; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel 

{nst., vol. 93, po334-) 

It is stated that an electric smelter at Belleville, Ont., is producing steel of all grades, 
including tool steel, direct from the ore. The heat of the waste gases of the smelter 
is utilized in a preheater. The plant has been working for about two months and 
has been using ore containing 7.5 per cent. titanium. 


1916—Gosrow, R. C. 

Coke as a reducing agent in the electric smelting furnace. 1916. (Met. and Chem. 
Eng., vol. 14, pp. 691-694.) 

The nature of the physical properties most beneficial in a coke for such purposes is 
described, the effect of structure being especially considered. The conclusion is 
reached that although coke can be used under favourable conditions it is not, in general, 
a very satisfactory reducing agent. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 

Electrothermic smelting of iron ores in Sweden. 1916. (Can, Dept. of Mines, Mines 
Branch, Rept. 344, pp. 65; abst., Engineering, vol. 122, pp. 5-6; Jour. Iron and Steel 
Inst., vol. 93, pp. 334-335.) 

At present there are two types of electric furnaces for smelting iron ores: (1) the Elektro- 
metall furnace in which the ore is preheated and partially reduced in a shaft before 
it reaches the smelting chamber; (2) furnaces of the Helfenstein, California, and Tin- 
fos type in which the ore is not preheated. In Sweden the electric furnace has come 
into regular commercial use and the iron obtained from it is even better than from 
the charcoal-iron blast furnace, and the cost is somewhat less. Canadian ores do 
not approach the Swedish standard of purity, thus Swedish practice does not throw 
much light on electric smelting in Canada. 
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1917—Bovine, J. O. 
Electric iron smelting. 1917. (Iron and Coa! Tr. Rev., vol. 94, pp. 601-602.) 


Briefly summarizes Swedish practice. 


LEFFLER, J. A. 
The cost of electric pig iron production in North Sweden. 1917, (Engineering, vol. 104, 
pp. 621-623.) 
Considers costs of electric power, fuel for reduction, and ore. 


LDEERLERG | gn. 
Am elektrisk tackjarnstillverkning i Norrland. (Electric smelting of iron ores in north- 


ern Sweden.) 1917. (Jernkontorets Ann., 1917, vol. 72, pp. 46-57; Iron Age, vol. 
100, p. 605; Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 17, p. 350; Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 95, 
Ds025) 

To smelt one metric ton of pig iron from the Luled or Gellivare ores, 1.6 tons of ore 
and 0.4 ton charcoal are required and 0.272 kilowatt year of electric current. Gives 
a table of cost data. Such a low consumption of current can only be attained by 
installing four furnaces of a total of 9,000 kilowatts, one as a standby and three 
working continuously, as this would make it possible to utilize 92 per cent. of the 
purchased power. 


OESTERREICH, MAX. 

Helfenstein-Ofen in Domnarfvet. (The Helfenstein electric furnace at Domnarfvet, 

Sweden.) 1917. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 37, pp. 1059-1063; Met. and Chem. Eng., 
vol. 16, pp. 509-510.) 

Discusses the large Helfenstein electric furnace. The following average consumptions 
are given per ton of pig iron: Energy consumed (60 per cent. ore), 2,170 kw.-hr.; 
charcoal (70 per cent. C), 380 kg.; electrodes 5 kg. When working experimentally 
with coke the energy consumed was 2,600 to 2,700 kw.-hr., coke 310 to 330 kg. and 
electrodes 4 kg. Cranes have been provided for charging the furnace. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
Electric smelting of titaniferous iron ores. 1917. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 103, p. 
1020.) 
Believes magnetite could be smelted electrically near St. Charles, Que., for about $21 


per ton. 


Sy dis be 
Electric furnace in the development of the Norwegian iron industry. 1917. (Trans. 
Am. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 32, pp. 129-140.) 
Briefly describes the progress of electric pig iron manufacture in Sweden, stating some 
of the difficulties encountered in using various types of furnace. 


TURNBULL, Ry 
Electric pig iron in war times. 1917. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., vol 32, pp. 119-127; 
Iron Age, vol. 100, pp. 886-887, disc., p. 870; Iron Tr. Rey., vol. 61, pp. 828-829; Met. 
and Chem. Eng., vol. 17, pp. 459-460; Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vole05. p.b/dc) 
Canadian experience showed that an ordinary electric smelting furnace with partial 
roof and automatic charging from overhead hoppers would produce a cheaper pig 
than the shaft furnace. Experiments were made using 50 per cent. each of scrap 
and ore in the charge, the result being an increased production from about 5 tons 
on ore alone to 11 tons with the mixture. The same amount of power was used in 
both cases. 


1918—EscaARD, JEAN. 
La production électrothermique des fontes et aciers. 1918. (Rev. Gén. des Sci., vol. 
29, pp. 366-373.) 
The Noble Héroult furnace in operation at Sault Ste. Marie and the Trollhattan furnace 
are illustrated and described. 


GRONWALL, A. 
Om elektrisk Jarnmalmsmiltning. (Electric smelting of iron ore.) 1918. (Teknisk 
Ugeblad, vol. 36, pp. 601-602.) 
Gives results obtained at Hardanger. 


1919—Bispsy, J. 
Developments in electric iron and steel furnaces. 1919. (Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng., vol. 
57, sup. pp. 231-246: abst., Elec. Rev,, London, vol. 34, pp. 136213 7g LG6-1O re 
176-177; Engineering, vol. 127, pp. 513-515; Electrician, vol. 83, pp. 214221 75 -tslec 
World, vol. 74, pp. 84, 712-713; Iron Age, vol. 105, pp. 329-330; Jour. West of Scot- 
land Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 27, pp. 21-29.) 
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Other things being equal the cost of blast furnace and electric smelting balance, when 
1 horse-power year can be obtained for the price of 2.3 tons of coal. Analyzes the 
chemical action which takes place in the electric furnace. Describes methods of 
setting electrodes in reduction furnaces. Diagrams explain electrica! connections. 


Electric smelting in British Columbia. 1919. (Munic. Jour., vol. 125, pp. 262-263.) 
Refers to the process of Trood and Darrah, in which the ore is crushed to a coarse 
powder, concentrated magnetically, the grains of ore converted into metallic iron 
by treatment at moderate furnace temperatures, and the grain metal then melted 
‘n electric furnaces. Estimates of cost for this process are included. 


ESCARD, JEAN. 

Fabrication directe, au four électrique, du fer et de l’acier a partir des minerais. (Direct 
production of iron’and steel from the ore by means of the electric furnace.) 1919. 
(Rev. Gén. Elec., vol. 6, pp. 681-688.) 

Discusses Stassano’s experiments briefly and describes the process of Arnou. In this 
there are two zones in the furnace, one for reduction and one for melting. The experi- 
ments of Humbert and Heshey on the direct production of steel are described. 


HASLER, O} 

Die Herstellung von Haematit-Roheisen und Elektro-Stahl im elektrischen Schmel- 
zoten. (Making hematite pig iron and electric steel in the electric furnace.) 1919. 
(Bull. Schw. Elektrotech. Verein, vol. 10, pp. 135-1375) 

Gives table of cost of making hematite pig iron. 


KEENEY, R. M. 

Electric smelting with special reference to Canadian conditions. 1919. (Bull. Can. 
Min. Inst., Aug., pp. 846-853, Colo. Sch. Mines Mag., vol. 9, pp. 219-222; Min. and 
Eng. Rec., vol. 24, pp. 269-272.) 

Believes that by the use of coal or charcoal as a reducing agent electric furnace pig iron 
should be made more cheaply in British Columbia than blast furnace pig iron. Lignite 
has been used in the electric smelting of manganese ores successfully, and it is possible 
it will be used for the reduction of iron ores. 


Smmpson, L. 
Reduction of iron ores by the electrothermic process. 1919. (Bull. Can. Min. Inst., 
July, pp. 709-713.) 
Gives a table of costs for the production of electrothermically reduced iron under con- 
ditions that can be found in Canada. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 

Commercial feasibility of the electric smelting of iron ores in British Columbia. 1919. 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 20, pp. 630-636; abst., Bol. Mineria Chile, vol. 31, pp. 
514-537; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 107, p. 224; Elec. Rev., vol. 74, p. 805.) 

Discusses concentration of low-grade magnetites, the cost of electric current com- 
pared with coke and charcoal reduction, electrodes, types of furnaces, and the cost 
of plant and smelting. 


1990—Casey, Ge 
Smelting iron ore in an electric furnace mio 200 (blec, Revi Noa, Vol G.pp- 500-501.) 
The furnace of the Smelters Steel Co. at Seattle, Wash., consists of a cylindrical crucible 
of boiler-plate steel, boshed at the base and lined with fire-brick. It is about 8 feet 
in diameter and 12 feet high, and the heat is centred in an amorphous carbon electrode, 
14 inches in diameter, that stands in a vertical position. The ore is magnetite and coke 
is used as a reducing agent. 


ESCARD, JEAN. 
L’electrometallurgie du fer et de ses alliages, 1920, Paris, Dunod, pp. 811. 
Pp. 1-114: discuss fully the electric smelting of iron ores, giving data on the various 
processes. 


HORE i. 

Utilization of Ontario iron ores. 1920. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 41, pp. 796-797.) 

A process has been devised for reducing the ore in a fine state mixed with coke, in an 
air-tight retort heated externally by gas or fuel oil and then by the waste gases from 
the retort. The metallized product or sponge falls through a trap into an air-tight 
conveyor, which delivers it hot to the electric furnace. Gives an illustration of the 
pant. Mr. James W. Moffat devised the pro. ess. 


Jounston, R. C. C. 
Prospects of electric smelting of iron in British Columbia. 1920. (Min. Jour., vol. 
128, pp. 206-207; Iron and Steel Can., vol. 3, pp. 79-80.) 
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Describes the plant of the Vancouver Magnetite Iron and Steel Smelting Company, 
which has adopted the Fleet process. A simple long trough furnace is used, open 
at the top. 


STIG) cx 
Electric smelting of iron ore with coke. 1920. (Teknisk Ugeblad, vol. 66, pp. 151-153; 
Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 23, pp. 29-31.) 
Believes that in order to obtain good results economically with coke, only large fur- 
naces should be used. Believes suitable changes will overcome difficulties of using 
coke in the Elektrometall! furnaces. 


Trattamento elettrotermico del minerale di ferro. (Electrothermal treatment of iron 
ore.) 1920. (Elettricita, vol. 53, pp. 18-20.) 


1921—DeE Friss, H. A. 

Electric reduction of iron ores; comparative costs for the commercial production of 
electric pig iron in the shaft and pit types of electric furnaces. 1921. (Chem. and 
Met. Eng., vol. 25, pp. 193-194.) 

Concludes that if a lumpy ore and sintered concentrates are available, a large plant 
is desired, the demands of the central station are strict, and capital expenditure is 
of secondary nature, the electric shaft furnace should be employed. If only crude 
concentrates are available, or the plant depends on a varying ore supply, no obiections 
being raised against single-phase loads, and capital expenditure has to be limited, 
then the pit furnaces apparently possess considerable advantages over the shaft 


type. 


DE GEER, G. 
Electric smelting of pig iron at Domnarfvet, Sweden. 1921. (Chem. and Met. Eng., 
vol. 24, pp. 429-433.) 
Discusses the possibilities of using non-charcoal reducing agents and pit instead of 
shaft furnaces. 


Electric smelting of pig iron in Sweden. 1921. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 102, p. 461.) 
A mixture of equal parts of coke and charcoal has proved satisfactory as a reduction 
material. The shaft furnace seems to be superior to the open hearth electric furnace 

in running costs and output. 


GUEDRAS, M. 
Il problema della fabbricazione della ghisa al forno elettrico. (Manufacture of pig 
iron in the electric furnace.) = 19217) (Giorm.C hin. ind -avolmae pen 04-1058) 
Discusses production of gas in electric smelting. 


HELFENSTEIN, A. 

Die Zunkunft der elektrothermischen Eisengewinnung. (The future of electrothermic 
iron smelting.) 1921. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 41, pp. 1481-1487, 1572-1576; disc., 
vol. 42, pp. 460-467.) 

Considers the conditions under which it becomes economically possible to smelt iron 
electrothermically. 


HERLENIUS, J. 
Swedish electric pig iron furnace. 1921. (Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 24, pp. 108-112.) 
Gives briefly the details of construction of the Domnarfvet furnace, its method of 
starting and operation. Gives operating figures for a long campaign in 1920. 


Hopson, F. 
Electric smelting of iron ore. 1921. (Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 25, pp. 881-882; 
Elec. World., vol. 78, pp. 25, 826-827; Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 69, pp. 1492-1493.) 
Believes direct smelting in electric furnaces using cheap, water-generated power will 
probably within the next few years open up methods of utilizing vast supplies of 
iron ore which are at present almost worthless. The Swedish Elektrometall process 
has proved satisfactory for producing low silicon pig iron. Refers to the Japanese 
process for treating iron sand, to the Greaves-Etchells process, and to the Basset 
process. 


LEFFLER, J. A. 
Den elektriska tackjarnsti!!verkningens nuvarande standpunkt i Sverige. (Electric 
pig iron production in Sweden.) 1921. (Teknisk Tidskrift, vol. 51, April 27, pp. 59-71.) 


PAGLIANI, ©. 
Sulla riduzione elettrotermica;dei minerali di ferro e delle ceneri di pirite. (Electro- 
thermal reduction of iron ore and pyrite ashes.) 1921. (Forno Elettrico, vol. 3, 
Dec. 15, pp. 164-168.) 


\ 
\ 
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Describes various electric furnaces, giving special attention to the Guédras furnace. 
Chemical reactions occurring in the furnace are discussed. 


PRING, Jo UN: 
The electric furnace, 1921, London, Longmans, Green and Co., pp. 485. 
Pp. 162-194: section X discusses electric smelting of iron ores. 


1922—-DORNHECKER. 
Uber die Entwickelung der italienischen Eisenindustrie durch weit gehende Anwendung 
elektrischer Energie im Schmelzbetrieb. (Development of the Italian iron industry 
by the extensive use of electricity in smelting.) 1922. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 42, 
pp. 845-848.) 
Describes the Fiat electric furnace. 


DurRRER, R. 
Smelting iron ore electrically. 1922. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 41, pp. 753-757; Iron Tr. 
Rev., vol. 70, pp. 827-828.) 
Compares operating conditions in the standard blast furnace and the electric furnace. 
Gives causes of hot and cold working and discusses the relation of direct and indirect 
reduction in the electric furnace. 


Electric smelting of pig iron in Sweden. 1922. (Engineering, vol. 134, July 7, pp. 5-6.) 
Diagrams show construction of the Swedish type of shaft furnace. The economy of 
electric smelting is discussed. 


Gosrow, R. C. 

A comparison between shaft and open top furnaces in the manufacture of pig iron 
electrically from iron ore. 1922. (Am. Electrochem Soc., adv. COpy Apres 27, 1922; 
No. 8, pp. 63-74; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 105, pp. 552-553.) 

Gives reasons for belief that the stacks are not necessary. Gives advantages and dis- 
advantages of plain carbon and graphitized carbon electrodes. The graphitized 
material allows a better joint, has greater heat conductivity, oxidizes at a higher 
temperature, and has greater strength for equivalent cross section. 


Iron electric smelting. 1922. (Pacific Marine Rev., vol. 19, pp. 126-128.) 

The “Elektrometall” furnace consists of the shaft and the hearth. The shaft is pro- 
vided with a closed furnace top. The electrodes are of circular section and provided 
with screw joints for joining up end to end. Gas circulation is provided for by a 
system of fans and nozzles. A sectional elevation of the furnace is given. 


SEIGLE, IM. {2 
Remarques au sujet des changements d’alure dans les hauts-fourneaux électriques. 
(Remarks on changes in operating electric blast furnaces.) 1922. (Rev. de Mét., 
vol. 19, pp. 86-89.) 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
Iron ore smelting by electricity. 1922. (Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 27, p. 941.) 
Outlines the difficulties of electric furnace smelting. It is important to have the right 
amount of carbon in the charge. Iron is smelted best when the arc is free burning. 
Electric smelting in Canada must form part of a process in which the ore would be 
reduced to the metallic state in fuel-fired furnaces at a low temperature before enter- 
ing the electric melting furnace for the production of steel. 


Steel made direct from ore. 1922. (Automot. Ind., vol. 47, p. 216.) 


TURNBULL, R. 
Synthetic and electric pig iron sanely considered. 1922. (Am. Electrochem Soc., 
adv. copy, Apr. 27, 1922, No. 18, pp. 259-262; Iron Age, vol. 109% p.-1195;) 
Believes that no further advance has been made in producing pig iron from ore in the 
electric furnace since the experiment conducted at Sault Ste. Marie in 1905-6. 


Die Zukunft der electrothermischen Eisengewinnung. (The future of electrothermic iron 
reduction.) 1922. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 42, pp. 460-467.) 
Criticisms on Helfenstein process known as the ‘‘low-charging process.” 


B. OTHER DIRECT METHODS OF IRON ORE REDUCTION 


1911—Furnaces for the direct production of iron or steel from iron ores. 1911. (Mech. Eng., 
vol. 28, p. 711; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 85, p. 536.) 

Illustrates two designs of metallurgical furnaces in which flues are formed under the 

hearth and the hearth is chiefly formed from ground chromite, the object being to 

construct the hearth of an open hearth furnace fired by gas of such a character as 
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to resist the action of erosive slags and in such a manner that simultaneously, both 
from beneath and above, the contents of the hearth may be subjected to high tem- 
peratures equal to or exceeding 1600°C. and thus be employed for the direct pro- 
duction of iron and steel from iron ores. 


The Jones process for ‘‘metallizing” ore. 1911. (Iron Age, vol. 88, p. 1305.) 

Describes method to be undertaken at Republic, Mich. The ore is crushed and passed 
over three-quarter inch mesh. Into the first pair of tubes, 2% tons of the siliceous 
ore is charged, mixed with coal. The charge is heated to 1500° and is partially 
reduced. Reduction takes place further in the second furnace of the pair. Crushing 
is followed by magnetic separation which removes the silicate from the metal. The 
crushed metal is then formed into briquettes. 


1912—AmsLeEr, W. O. 
Exothermic steel. 1912. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 10, pp. 559-562; disc., pp. 712- 
713, 774-776.) 
Process consists in taking a mixture of iron ore, feldspar, lime, and bauxite, and heating 
it to about 1000°C. in a graphite crucible. At this temperature a violent reaction 
is supposed to take place. 


Epwarps, G. E. 

The metallization of low-grade iron ores. 1912. (Min. and Eng. World, vol. 36, pp. 
553-554.) 

Describes the Jones process: a low-grade ore is taken, and by bringing it into contact 
with volatile matters of coal or wood and the fixed carbon found in coal or wood, 
the oxygen is driven out of the iron oxide, leaving the iron in a metallic condition 
without in any way fluxing or melting the iron or gangue; then by a process of magnetic 
concentration, the iron is freed from its gangue, and as a result a product is obtained 
possibly of high enough grade to use in an open hearth furnace. 


GRONDAL, G. 

Berattelse 6fver vid Herrang gjords forsék att reducera jarnmalm. (Experiments in the 
reduction of iron ore at Herring, Sweden.) 1912. (Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 67, 
pp. 158-179; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 86, pp. 528-529; Iron and Coal 
Tre Rev, vol. 65, p: 3.05) 

Describes large scale experiments in the reduction of iron ore at Herrang in Sweden. 
The process is as follows: by means of the necessary fuel for reduction purposes the 
iron is heated in a rotary furnace drum until a suitable temperature is obtained. 
The circulating gas, produced by the mixture is drawn from the drum and heated in 
a regenerator, from which it is conducted back into the drum, where it then heats 
the ore and coal to the temperature necessary for reduction. A gradual reduction 
of the ore is obtained while it is passing through the rotary furnace. The degrees 
of oxidation are gradually lowered by means of the increasing heat, and the materials 
thus converted into iron sponge. The product contains from 97 to 98 per cent. iron 
and 0.014 to 0.028 per cent. of sulphur. Fuel consumption is low and waste wood or 
coke from peat can be used without detri-nent to the quality of the product. 


Herstellung von Eisenschwamm nach dem Verfahren von Sieurin in Hoganas. (Manu- 
facture of iron sponge in Hogdnads.) 1912. (Stahl and Eisen, vol. 32, p. 830; abst., 
Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 86, p. 529.) 

Spongy iron is now being prepared in relatively large quantities. As raw material, an 
ore containing 71.3 per cent. iron, 0.001 per cent. sulphur, and 0.009 per cent. phos- 
phorus is used. For reduction a special fuel-is used; known as Héganas coal, and only 
one quality of iron sponge has been produced which has approximately the following 
composition: iron, 96 to 97 per cent.; sulphur, 0.01 to 0.02 per cent.; phosphorus, 
0.012 per cent.; alumina, 0.6 per cent.; gangue, 23 per cent. 


Une nouvelle matiére premiére pour aciérie. (A new raw material for steel works.) 1912. 
(Rev. de Mét., vol. 9, pp. 304; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 85, p. 534.) 
Describes a new raw material for steel works, known as Swedish sponge. It is obtained 

by reducing briquettes of ore by means of carbon monoxide at a temperature below 
the fusion point of iron. Pure magnetite is employed and the resulting briquette is 
of a bluish-black colour. 


1913—CLARK, W. W., and KEmEry, P. 
| Exothermic steel. 1913. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 11, pp. 207-209.) 
Give reports of experiments made using the exothermic process. Mr. Clark does not 
consider that the process is a process and says that no exothermic reaction occurs. 
Mr. Kemery said that in case anything like steel was produced, it contained 0.134 
per cent. sulphur. 
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Hanpy, J. O. 

Recent progress in applied chemistry and in engineering. 1913. (Proc. Eng. Soc. 
Western Pennsylvania, vol. 29, pp. 1-62.) 

Pp. 29-31: refers to the production of spongy ironin Sweden. _Thisis being commercially 
produced by the Hégands-Billesholms Aktiebolag, at Hoéganas, Sweden, and the 
product exported to Germany for use in open hearth steel manufacture. The method 
of operation is to deposit alternate layers of coal and ore in a refractory vessel, cylin- 
drical in shape, which is sealed against the entrance of air and is placed in a ring 
kiln of the Hofmann type. The kiln is fired with producer gas made from an inferior 
coal, and the vessels are successively heated and cooled, the whole process taking from 
five to seven days. Fuel consumption is very economical. 


1914—BARTHEN, I. 
Swedish iron and steel developments in 1913. 1914. (Iron Age, vol. 93, pp. 252-254.) 
States that 4,000 tons of iron sponge per year is produced at Héganas, where the only 
coal in Sweden is used. Mentions the electric smelting furnaces. 


HARDER, E. C. 

The iron industry in Brazil. 1914. (Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., pp. 2573-2586.) 

For smelting the ore by the direct process two types of furnace are used: the closed or 
crucible furnace and the open or Italian furnace. In the crucible furnaces, which are 
4 feet high, 5 feet wide, and 10 feet long, the smelting operations consist in filling the 
crucible with successive lavers of charcoal and pulverized iron ore, slightly dampened, 
then igniting and applying the blast. _ More ore and charcoal are added as the charge 
settles until a bloom of upward of 25 pounds is produced. No fluxing material is 
used. In the Italian furnace the blast enters through the rear wall. 


LYon, D. A. 
Some present day metallurgical problems. 1914. (Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 177, 
p. 214.) 
Analyzes some problems yet to be solved in connection with reduction of iron ores in 
the electric furnace. Briefly describes some of the earlier methods of direct reduction 
of iron ores. 


1915—Furnaces for making steel from ore. 1915. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 57, pp. 743, 764.) 
Describes the Otto furnace which has five reducing and melting chambers. The process 
is said to be distinct from a purely electric process. Diagrams show the construction. 


1919—Morrat, J. W. 
A new method for the smelting of iron ores. 1919. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 40, pp. 
207-210: Can. Machy., vol. 21, pp. 325-327; Can, Foundryman, vol. 10, pp. (192121) 
The process is a method of duplexing a reducing or metallizing furnace with an electric 
melting furnace. Iron sponge is first produced and melted in the electric furnace. 


Pig iron, ferros and sponge iron at Héroult. 1919. (Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 20, 
pp. 613-615.) 
Gives a brief history of the plant. Iron sponge has been made recently on a small scale, 
the estimated cost being $19 a ton. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 

Electric smelting of iron ores. 1919, (Chem. Eng.and Min. Rev., vol. 11, pp. 224-225: 
Bull. Can. Min. Inst., July, 1919, pp. 706-709.) 

Believes that a method whereby the ore is reduced at a moderate temperature by 
ordinary fuel heat and later melted in the electric furnace may be more advantageous 
than the Swedish method. The Moffat process covers this principle as does the 
method of Trood and Darrah who are working at Héroult, Calif. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 

Electric smelting of iron ores in British Columbia. 1919. (Iron and Steel Can., 
vol. 2, pp. 4-10, 34-42, 63-67, 98-111, 132-143; Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 98, p. 
287.) 

Reports investigation 0’ processes, especially the Trood and Darrah process, inasmuch 
as electric power is too expensive for the ordinary electrical methods. Gives informa- 
tion with regard to the supply of iron ores, electrical power, charcoal, labour, etc. 


Dr. Stansfield’s report on electric smelting of B.C. iron ores. 1919. (Can. Min. Jour; 

vol. 40, pp. 54-56.) 

Refers to a new process by which granulated oxidized ores mixed with carbon are roasted 
in a fuel-fired furnace and thus reduced to the metallic state. This reduced metallic 
sand is then melted in an electric furnace at an expenditure of one-third the electric 
power required both to reduce and melt the ore in the electric furnace. This process 
is not available at present, but may bring electric smelting within reach in the future. 
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TIEMANN, H. P. 

Iron and steel, 1919, New York, McGraw-Hill, pp. 514. 

Pp. 134-148: describes briefly a large number of direct processes, including the Adams’ 
American bloomary, A. E. L. Belford’s, Berner, Blair, Bull’s, Cadinho, Carbon Iron 
Company’s, Catalan, Chenot’s, Clay’s, Conley, Edward Cooper, Corsican, De Laval, 
Du Puy, Ehrenwerth’s, Eustis, Gerhardt, German bloomary, Graff, G. Gunther’s, 
Gurlt, Harvey, Hawkins, Hofer’s, Husgafvel’s, Imperatori, Ireland, Irving, Italian, 
Jones, Knowles, Larkins, Lash-Johnson, Laureau, Leckie, Lebermeister, Lucas, 
Mattiessen’s, Mushet’s, Neville, Newton, Nyhammer, Osmund, Otto, Ponsard’s, 
Ramdohr’s, Jacob Reese’s, Rinton, G. Rogers, Rudolph-Landin, Sarnstré6m, Sattman 
and Homatsch’s, Schmidhammer, C. W. Siemans’, F. Siemens, Snelus, Stromborg’s, 
Swedish metallic sponge, Toorangin, Trosca, Twynam, Westman’s, Wilson’s and 
Yates’ processes. Pp. 152-165: describe briefly the various electric furnaces used 
for iron ore reduction. 


Way to make steel direct fromore. 1919. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 65, p. 366.) 
The apparatus consists of an adaptation of a blast furnace provided with a hearth. 
The reducing and fusing functions are entirely separated. The furnace was invented 
by Luis Tegero Grouselle. 


1920—MiLTouwn, F. 
Will exploit new steel-making process. 1920. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 67, p. 1335.) 
Describes briefly the Basset process which uses an inclined rotating furnace. The ore 
is charged at the upper end and works its way slowly toward the lower end. 


MorFFat, J. W. 
A direct process for making iron and steel from ore. 1920. (Iron and Steel Can., vol. 
3, pp. 271-274.) 
Describes the Moffat process which consists first in metallizing the ore and later in 
melting it down. 


Steel from iron oxide sand in Japan. 1920. (Engineering, vol. 130, p. 643.) 
The Japanese process is guarded as a military secret. 


WwstT, F. 

Betrachtungen tiber die durekte Eisenerzeugung. (Direct production of iron.) 1920. 
(Zeit. cE Ver. deut. Ing., vol. 64, p. 1011; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 103, 
p. 409. 

Criticizes the Basset process. Basset claims to be able to produce malleable iron 70 per 
cent. cheaper than by the ordinary method of making wrought iron, the cost of the 
necessary plant being 80 per cent. less. He attempted to avoid the reoxidation of the 
reduced iron from carbon dioxide by firing with powdered coal in air at 1000°C. 
burnt to carbon monoxide only. This proved impracticable, and the temperature 
necessary to melt wrought iron is not attained. It has been tried to burn the carbon 
to carbon dioxide and the remainder to carbon monoxide but the oxidizing effect on 
the reduced iron results in a large proportion of iron passing into the slag. Wiist shows 
that Basset’s calculations concerning the fuel consumption are erroneous. 


1921—Bourcoup, A. E. 
Direct process for steel manufacture. 1921. (Year Book Am. Iron and Steel Inst., 
1921, pp. 355-432; Blast Fur. and Steel Plant, vol. 9, pp. 698-700; Iron Age, vol. 109, 
pp. 1349-1351.) 
Compares the blast furnace and direct processes and analyzes the problems involved 
in using a direct process. 


CONE. Ean, 
Steel direct from the ore; recent attempts at producing steel without the intervention 
of the blast furnace. 1921. (Sci. Am. M., vol. 4, pp. 67-68.) 
Gives brief account of Basset, Bourcoud, and Moffat processes. 


GRAM ere 
New method of manufacturing cast iron and steel in France. 1921. (U.S. Dept. 
Com., Commerce Repts., No. 130, June 6, p. 1330.) 
It is stated that Basset Steel Works, after having concluded successful experiments in a 
100-ton furnace, will construct 12 Basset furnaces for direct manufacture of steel 
having a total daily capacity of 3,000 tons. 


La fabrication directe du fer et de l’acier A partir du minerai. (Direct process of manu- 
facture of iron and steel from the ore.) 1921. (Metallurgie, vol. 53, pp. 385-386, 
435-438, 826-828.) 
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GANDINI, A: 

Le moderne vodute sui forni a reduzione per minerali di ferro. (Modern views on 
ran for the reduction of iron ore.) 1921. (Giorn. Chim. Ind., vol. 3, pp. 494- 
498. 

Discusses Basset process and the Tinfos and Moffat furnaces. Describes a blast furnace 
invented by the author in which the ore is calcined by means of waste gases from the 
reduction processes, this stage of the operation being carried out in the upper portion 
of the furnace. Pulverized fuel is introduced in the middle third of the furnace and 
the actual reduction takes place in the hearth where the electrodes impinge in the 
partly reduced ore and coal mixture. 


GuUEDRAS, M. 

La production du fer par reduction directe des minerais par vou électrothermique. 
(Production of iron by direct electrothermic reduction of the ore.)  (Levoz process. } 
1921. (Tech. Moderne, vol. 13, pp. 264-265; Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 26, pp- 
34-35. 

First oxides of iron, manganese, and other easily reducible metals are reduced by carbon 
in a reduction furnace so designed that the aluminum silicates of the ore react with the 
iron oxides in the presence of C, to give ferrosilicon and alumina, which later dissolves 
in the cryolite flux which is added to the charge. Second, a complex ferro-alloy is 
formed which is a powerful reducer. Third, the molten mass flows into an electric 
furnace containing a charge of the ore to be reduced. The ferro-alloy reacts with the 
oxides in the ore with the evolution of great heat. The slag containing the silicon, 
manganese, aluminum, and calcium is easily separated from the pure iron. 


HouBAER, E. 
Nouveau procédé directe pour la fabrication du fer et de l’acier. (A new direct process 
for the manufacture of iron and steel.) 1921. (Rev. Univ. des Mines, vol. 11, 
pp. 45-47.) 
Gives a short description of the Bourcoud process. 


LANG, H. 

Another direct process for steel making. 1921. (Iron Age, vol. 107, pp. 1237-1238.) 

The Direct Steel Process Company’s method consists in the reduction of the iron ore 
to iron sponge by the agency of ordinary carbonaceous fuels and the melting of the 
sponge immediately on its formation, the process being continuous. It differs from 
previously proposed methods in that the material is not allowed to cool from the 
beginning to the end of the operation. The process can utilize fine-grained materials. 
A plant will be built at Santa Cruz on Monterey bay, Calif. 


Levoz process for the direct reduction of iron ore in the manufacture of iron and steel, 1921. 
(Rassegna Min. Met. e Chim., vol. 54, pp. 29-30; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst..,. 
vol. 104, p. 368.) 

“The process is carried out in three stages in a specially designed electric furnace. rhe 
oxides of iron, manganese, and silicon in the charge are reduced in the first stage. In 
the second stage, some of the AlzOs; introduced with the charge, is reduced, giving an 
iron free from carbon and containing silicon, calcium, and aluminum. In the third 
stage, the impurities are oxidized to a fusible slag, the heat of the reaction carrying 
the metal to a very high temperature. Cryolite is added to facilitate the reactions 
and the separation of the slag.” 


Making steel direct from ore; Basset’s process. 1921. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 68, pp- 

1375-1376; Foundry, vol. 49, pp. 689-690. ) 

Compares Basset and Jones processes. The plant of the Direct Steel Process Company, 
Santa Cruz, Calif., for the utilization of magnetic iron sands, will comprise four reduc- 
tion furnaces in which the ore is reduced to iron sponge, a melting furnace, and an 
electric refining furnace. Pulverized ore mixed with fuel and the necessary fluxes 
are contained in closed receptacles or retorts. These retorts travel through the 
reducing furnace by gravitation where the ore is reduced to sponge, which is melted, 
along with the retort, in the melting furnace. 


New process of steel manufacture. 1921. (Mech. Eng., vol. 43, p. 36.) 
In the Basset process an inclined rotating furnace is employed. The ore is charged 
at the upper end and works its way toward the lower end as the furnace revolves at 
the rate of one revolution in three minutes. Pulverized coal is used for fuel. 


Le Procédé ‘‘Basset.’’ (The ‘‘Basset” process.) 1921. (Outillage, vol. 5, Dec. 1s fae 
1259-1260, 1287-1288.) “ae 
Explains in detail the technique of the Basset process, quoting the patents protecting it. 


STATHAM, NOEL. 
The Canadian steel industry and the direct process. 1921. (Iron and Steel Can., 
vol. 4, pp. 91-98.) 
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Describes the Bourcoud open-cycle, direct process and gives particulars of costs per ton 
of steel by this process as compared with the open hearth process. 


SUTHERLAND, W. F. 
Steel direct from ore by Moffat process. 1921. (Iron Age, vol. 107, pp. 1450-1452.) 
A batch of ore is fed into the reducing furnace, held there until reduced, then transferred 
to the electric furnace in the sponge state, there to be melted down and finished in the 
bath. The plans of the metallizing furnaces are given. 


WICKENDEN, L. 
Smelting ore by direct process. 1921. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 69, pp. 363-368.) 
Describes Bourcoud spiral furnace and the principles involved in the open-cycle, direct 
process. A special type of gas producer is used. 


Wust, F. 

Das Basset-Verfahren zur direkten Eisenerzeugung. (Steel direct from ore by Basset 
process.) 1921. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 41, pp. 1841-1848; Iron Age, vol. 109, 
pp. 989-991.) 

A rotary kiln of 40 to 50 metres in length and 2.5 metres in diameter is used. It is 
widened at the lower end where the fuel 1s burned. Powdered coal is used for fuel. 
The air is heated to 1000°C. The ore is finely ground. The inventor claims that 
the carbon is burned only to carbon monoxide. The claims regarding saving in labour 
and production costs are not substantiated on examination. Finished steel can be 
produced only if very pure ore is used. 


1922—Iui1Es, H. 
Eisenherstellung auf direktem Wege. (Direct production of iron.) 1922. (Feuer- 
ungstecknik, vol. 10, pp. 161-164.) 
Reviews briefly the Jones, Lang, and Basset processes and describes in some detail 
the Bourcoud spiral oven process. 


La produccion directa del acero. (The direct production of steel.) 1922. (Bol. Soc. 
Fomento Fabril, vol. 39, pp. 151-156.) 
Describes the Basset process in detail. 


La produccion del fierro por reducci6n directa de minerales via electrotérmica. (Pro- 
duction of iron by the direct electrothermal reduction of ore.) 1922. (Bol. Soc. Fom- 
ento Fabril, vol. 39, Jan., pp. 43-46.) 

Describes the Levoz process. 


STOUGHTON, BRADLEY. 

Electrolytic iron a commercial product. 1922. (Iron Age, vol. 109, pp. 32-36; Chem. 
and Met. Eng., vol. 26, pp. 123-131; Chem, Ave, vol, 30) pp 13d-133.) 

States that the projected application of the Eustis process is made to an iron sulphide ore 
containing a small amount of copper and the operations will deliver in marketable 
form, the iron, sulphur, and copper in one short series of processes. The sulphur 
yielded would cover the cost of the sulphur production and the cost of the ore. Hydro- 
gen is the only serious impurity and it can be removed by baking. 


WHITFIELD, R. 
Production of iron and steel direct from the ore. 1922. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 
105, p. 84.) 
Describes the Basset and Bourcoud processes. The latter depends on the generation 
of a strongly reducing gas at a high temperature, and the application of the gas 
so generated, to iron oxide in a rotary furnace without further heating. 
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2. Beneficiation and Reduction of Magnetic Iron Ores 


1881—CLARK, E., JR. 
Ore dressing and smelting at Pribram, Bohemia. 1881. (Tran . A.I.M.E., vol. 9, pp. 
430-461> abst. Ene. and Min. Jour, vol) 32; p:237,) 
Separation of iron ore from zincblende by magnetic machine. 


1883—The Buchanan magnetic separator. 1883. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 35, p. 133.) 
Separator used at Block island on magnetic sands. 


1884—A test of the Buchanan magnetic separator. 1884. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 38, p. 216.) 
Brief note of test made on Beach Glen magnetite carrying 45.71 per cent. metallic 
iron, yielding concentrates carrying 63.04 per cent. iron. 


1887—LINKENBACH, C. 
Die aufbereitung der Erze, 1887, Berlin. (Abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1887, pp. 
341-342.) 
Pp. 111-117: magnetic separation of magnetite and spathic iron. 


Magnetic ore separator. 1887. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 43, p. iy 25) 
Brief note describing Wenstrém separator for the concentration of magnetic iron ore. 


RUTTMANN, F. S. 
Concentrating magnetite with the Conkling jigat Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 1887. (Trans, - 
A.I.M.E., vol. 16, pp. 609-623.) 
Ore concentrating machine for use with lean ores. 


1888—BIRKENBINE, J., and Eprson, T. A. 
The concentration of iron ore. 1888. (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 17, pp. 728-744.) 
Wet and dry concentration, magnetic concentration, including process with Buchanan 
separator at Croton, N.Y.; Conkling, Monarch, and Edison separators. 


MAYNARD, G. W., and KuNHARDT, W. B. 
On the dressing of non-Bessemer ores. 1888. (Sch. Mines Quart., vol. 8, pp. 145-162; 
abst., Ene. and Min. Jour., val. 45, pp. 232, 252-253.) 
Dressing of an Adirondack magnetite. 


RUTTMANN, F. S. 


Concentrating magnetite with the Conkling jig at Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 1888. (Trans. 
A.I.M.E., vol. 16, pp. 609-623; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 45, pp. 416-418.) 
Description and illustration of jig. 


Venstrém magnetic separator. 1888. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 46, p. 437.) 
Magnetic separator to concentrate magnetic iron ore. 


1889—BIRKENBINE, J. 
Th2 Buchanan magnetic rolls. 1889. (Jour. U.S. As39c. Charcoal Iron Workers, 
vol. 8, pp. 107-109; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1889, p. 243.) 
Magnetic rolls at the Croton mines, N.Y. 


The Buchanan magnetic ore separator. 1889. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 47, p. 542.) 
Illustrated description of improved separator for treating magnetic Iron ore. 


GooK,, Ky A. 
The Wenstrém magnetic separator. 1889. (Trans, A.I.M.E., vol. 17, pp. 599-606; 
Iron Age, vol. 43, pp. 918-919; abst., Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., vol. 38, p. 307.) 
Description of machine patented by Jonas Wenstrém of ‘‘Orebro,’’ Sweden; data on 
use at Dannemora. 


1890—BaLL, C. M. 
The Ball Norton electromagnetic separator. 1890. (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 19, pp. 187- 
194; abst., Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., vol. 39, pp. 450-451.) 
Description of machine and use; and analyses from tests. 


BIRKENBINE, J. 
Progress in magnetic concentration of iron ore. 1890. (Trans. A.1.M.E., vol, 19, pp. 
656-674.) 
Review of papers on magnetic concentration at the Tilly Foster, Michigamme, and 
Benson mines, and discussion of the magnetization of iron ores. 
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OWL E.| ee 
Magnetic concentration at the Michigamme iron mines, Lake Superior. 1890. (Trans. 
A.I.M.E., vol. 19, pp. 62-79; abst., Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 50, p. 628.) 
Use of Wenstrém and Buchanan separators on crude, 50 per cent. iron ore, giving 
65 per cent. concentrates. 


Monarch ore separator. 1890. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 50, pp. 269-333.) 
Ball-Norton magnetic separator for magnetic ore, results with Clover Hill, Benson 
Mines, Lyon Mountain, and Port Henry ores. 


1891—Ball Nortons elektromegnetiska separator. 1891. (Teknisk Tidskrift, 1891, pp. 193-195.) 
Description of separator application to magnetic iron ore, and table of results of mag- 
netic concentration of magnetite. 


Ball Norton’s magnetischer Erzseparator. 1891. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt, vol. 39, 
Dp. 040 ;eplate) 
Brief notice of Ball-Norton magnetic ore separator. 


HorFMANN, W. H. 
Practical results in the magnetic concentration of iron ore. 1891. (Trans. A.I.M.E., 
vol. 20, pp4602-009" Can Min Reve vol 10mp. 2013) 
Apparatus and results obtained by magnetic concentration at Brewster, N.Y. 


SAHLIN, A. 
Concentration of magnetic iron ore at Weldon, N.Y. 1891. (Eng. and Min. Jour., 
VOl.52,°0. 585.) 
Ore reduced by jaw crusher, Krom rolls, Lovett-Finney magnetic separator wheel. 


1892—CuHaseE, H. S. 
The Chase magnetic ore separator. 1892. (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 21, pp. 503-512.) 
Description of apparatus by inventor. 


Discussion on the crushing of iron ore for magnetic separation. 1892, (Trans. A.I.M.E., 
Voli21 pp 35-0005) 
Includes discussion on papers of W. H. Hoffmann, Trans., vol. 20, pp. 602-609; Trans., 
Vole Ip p.120,,510-550: 


Ist die Anreicherung armer Eisenerze auf magnetischen Wege gewin bringend? (Is the 
enriching of poor iron ores magnetically, profitable?) 1892. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. 
Hiitt., vol. 40, pp. 425-427, abstracted from Trans. A.I.M.E., 1890-1.) 

Refers to magnetic separation of magnetite in New York, New Jersey, and Michigan; 
considers analytical results of processes. 


McDowE Lu, F. H. 
Magnetic concentration at Tilly Foster. 1892. (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 21, pp. 519-521.) 
Brief outline of process applied. 


NORDENSTROM, G. 
Om sofring af jarnmaln medelst magnetiska malmskiljare. (The sorting of iron ore by 
means of magnetic ore separators.) 1892. (Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 47, pp. 99-113.) 
Wenstrém’s separator, 1884. Separation at the great Slotterberg mine, at Tuna Hast- 
berg mine, Dannemora, and at the Matts mine. 


‘SAHLIN, A. 

Introduction and development of magnetic separation of iron ore. 1892. (Eng. and 
Min. Jour., vol. 53, pp. 616-617, 638-640, 662-664.) 

Pp. «16-617: importance and use of magnetite concentration; p. 638: preparation 
of the ore, drying, and crushing; p. 662: methods of separation, including Conkling, 
Buchanan, Edison, Wenstrém, Ball, and Hoffmann; Lovett-Finney and Chase 
separators. 


SJOGREN, A. 

Om magnetisk anrikning af jarnmalmer. (On the magnetic separation of iron ore.) 
1892. (Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 47, pp. 49-77.) 

Quotes from Birkenbine (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 17, p. 739) concerning use of the Conk- 
ling separator at the Tilly Foster mine, and (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 19, p. 656) dis- 
cusses costs, application of American methods to Swedish ore. Use of Wenstrém’s 
separator. 


1893—ComMANS, R. E. 


The concentration and sizing of crushed minerals. 1893. (Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng., vol. 
116, pp. 3-67.) 
Pp. 63-66: magnetic separation in iron ore treatment. 
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The Hibernia concentration plant. 1893. (Iron Age, vol. 52, pp. 202-204.) 
Description of magnetic concentrating plant using 24 to 40 per cent. metallic iron ore 
at Hibernia, N.J. Buchanan magnetic rolls. 


LAWRENCE, H. L. 

Dressing of zinc blende ores, and magnetite at the new Pierrefitte mines, Hautes 
Pyrenees, France. 1893. (Trans. Inst. Min. and Met., vol. 2, pp. 92-100; disc., pp. 
100-109.) 

Considers the processes used to separate the zincblende and pyrites by means of a mag- 
netic separator, comparing the two methods, dressing before magnetic treatment, 
and magnetic treatment before dressing. 


SAHLIN, A. 

Anvandning och framstallning of anrikad magnetisk jarnmalm i Forenta Staterna. (Ap- 
plication and progress of process for enriching magnetic iron ore in the United States. ) 
1893. (Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 48, pp. 105-135, 3 inserts. ) 

Considers the east, Ohio valley, Lake Superior, and southern magnetic iron ore dis- 
tricts. Preparation of magnetic iron ore for enriching by rolling, drying, crushing; 
methods of separation including Buchanan, Edison, Conkling, Ball-Norton, Hoff- 
mann, Lovett-Finney, and Chase. 


SATELING | 3DE 
Preparation mécanique des minerais Trieuse magnétique oscillante (systeme Hugues 
Dariot). 1893. (Compt. Rend. Soc. Ind. Min., May, 1893, pp. 52-59.) 
Theory, design, and construction of Hugues Dariot magnetic separator for minerals. 


Schwedische Resultate der magnetischen Eisenerzscheidung. 1893. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. 
Hiitt., vol. 40, pp. 485-486.) 
Swedish results of magnetic ore separation at Slotterberg, Hastberg, Dannemore, and 
Mattsgrube. 


STEFAN, H. 
Magnetische Scheidung von Eisenerzen in Nordamerika. 1893. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. 
Hiitt., vol. 41, pp. 377-380.) 
Magnetic separation of iron ore in North America, including Tilly Foster and Croton 
mines. Description of separators and process. 


1894—WaLT, V. VON. 
Neuerungen im Aufbereitungswesen. 1894, (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg-u. Hiitt., vol. 42, 
pp. 229-232, 244-246.) 
P, 232: Magnetic separator of Hardy Patent Pick Co.; p. 244: Dariot separator, 
Ball-Norton Monarch. 


1895—BALL, C. M. 
The magnetic separation of iron ore. 1895. (Trans. ATIEM Ese vol. 25. ppaoss-oot) 
Theory, calculations, analysis of products, Ball-Norton separator, work on magnetite 
i GRO: 


(Srvim, ash Sy 
Southern magnetite and magnetic separation, 1895, (irans. Av le Vee. VO 20,apU: 
551-557.) 
Experience at Cranberry mines, Mitchell county, N.C. 


Nya magnetiska anriknings maskiner af svensk fillverkning. (New magnetic ore sep- 
arators of Swedish manufacture.) 1895. (Teknisk Tidskrift, 1895 A., pp. 238-239.) 
Monarch and Ball Norton types in use at Herrang; results of concentration of mag- 

netite. 


PuHILtties, W. B. 
Notes on magnetite. 1895. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 60, pp. 149-150, 176, 196-197.) 
Occurrence of magnetite, analyses of magnetites, magnetization and concentration of 

iron ores. 


PuHILLips, W. B. 

Notes on the magnetization and concentration of iron ore. 1895. (ivans, ACE MES 
vol. 25, pp. 399-423; abst., Chem. Zeit., 1896, rept. 30; Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt, 
Wol46,p..05 75) 

Deals with results in converting a non-magnetic ore into a magnetic ore, then concen- 
trating it over a magnetic separator of the alternate polarity type. 


SmMiTH, E. M. 
On the treatment of New Zealand magnetic iron sands. 1895. (Jour. Iron and tee! 
Inst., pt. I, pp. 65-69; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 61, p. 566; Min. Jour., vol. 66, p. 
600. ) 
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Formed iron sand with certain clays into a brick, smelted in a blast furnace, ob- 
tained soft, grey pig iron. 


1896—PHILLIps, W. B. 
Concentration of low-grade Trow ores. 1896. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 62, pp. 75-76, 
105-106, 124-125, 151.) 
Value of magnetic separation, removal of silica, Wetherill process; application, results 
of use, analyses. 


1897—BECcKERT, T. 
Die Aufbereitung phosphorreicher Magnetite in Lulea. 1897. (Zeit. des Ver. deut. 
Ing., vol. 41, pp. 1307-1308.) 
The enriching of magnetite rich in phosphorus in Lul:a, Sweden. 


The Edison concentrating works. 1897. (Iron Age, vol. 60, Oct. 28, pp. 1-8, insert.) 
Description of low-grade magnetic ore, mining, crushing, rolls, screens, magnetic sep- 
arators, elimination of phosphorus, flow sheet, lubrication, briquetting plant. 


Elektromagnetische Aufbereitung der Eisenerze. 1897. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 17, pp. 
209-214.) 
Discusses the products of electromagnetic separation of magnetic iron ore and the 
principles upon which magnetic separators are constructed, using the Wetherill as 
illustration. 


SVENSON, W. 
Magnetisk anrikning of Jarnmalm. 1897. (Teknisk Tidskrift, 1897, Kemi, pp. 42-47.) 
Magnetic concentration of iron ore. Monarch separators, results and analyses of ores 
and concentrations. 


Trieurs électro-magnétiques Wetherill et leur emploi aux mines de New Jersey (Etats 
Unis). 1897. (Génie Civil, vol. 31, pp. 54-55.) 
Electromagnetic s paration of magnetite by the Wetherill system in New Jersey. 


1898—GRONDAL, G. 
Magnetisk anrikning of jernmalem efter Gréndal Dellvikska metoden. 1898. (Blad fér 
Bergshandter:ngens Vanner inom Obrebro lan, vol. 8, pp. 208-217.) 
Magnetic separation of iron ore by the Grondal-Delvik system. 


A Russian magnetic separator. 1898. (Wermsandska Ann.; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 
66, p. 244.) 
Groéndal-Delvik separator for enriching fine iron ore slime 25 per cent. Fe to 66-68 per 
cent. briquettes at Pitkaranta, Finland. 


SCHIFF, F. 
Triage magnétique des minerais. 1898, (Génie Civil, vol. 34, pp. 167-170, plate opp. 


p. 160.) 
Magnetic separation of ores, especially magnetite and zinc types of separators. 


WEDDING, H. 

Die magnetische Aufbereitung von Erzen. 1898. (Verhandlungen der Vereinzur 
Beférderung des Gewerbefleisses Maiheft, pp. 263-286; abst., Berg- u. Hiitt. Zeit., 
vol. 57, p. 249.) 

Includes apparatus for treating magnetic ores, patents, etc. 


1899—LkEo, Max. 
Magnetische Anreicherung von Eisenerzen nach dem Verfahren von Gréndal Dellwik. 
1899. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 19, pp. 271-273.) 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores by the Gréndal-Delvik process as used on mag- 
netite at Pitkaranta, Finland. Forty per cent. ore with 70 per cent. iron content in 
concentrates. 


MENBILE bi 
Some forms of magnetic separators and their application to different ores. 1899. (Jour. 
. Iron and Steel Inst., pt. 2, pp. 18-44, disc. p. 45-52; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 68, pp. 
608-609, 640-641.) 
Describes Wenstrém, Monarch, Gréndal-Delvik, Heberle, and Wetherill machines, and 
processes for treating magnetic iron. 


PrimosicH, E. 
Magnetische Anreicherung von Eisenerzen nach der Methode Grondal Dellwik. 1899. 
(Oest. Zeit: ft, Berg- u. Hitt,, val. 4%, pp. 51-53.) 
Magnetic separation of iron ores by the Gr6éndal-Delvik method as followed in Pit- 
aranta. 
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1900—LANcGuTH, E. 
Das elektromagnetische Aufbereitungsprinzip. 1900. (Zeit. f. Elektrochemie, vol. 
6, pp. 500-506.) 
The electromagnetic separation principle. The theory as applied to the separation of 
ores. 


PETERSSON, W. 
Det magnetiska anriknings verket vid Harrang. 1900. (Teknisk Tidskrift, 1900, Kemi, 
pp. 59-60, 2 inserts.) 
Magnetic concentration plants at Herraéng using Monarch separator. 


SIMEPS gt ban 
Magnetische Aufbereitung der Eisenerze. 1900. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 20, pp. 1186- 
1193; Bull. Soc. Ind. Min., vol. 14; Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 71, pp. 399-400.) 
Magnetic separation of iron ores, theory, Wetherill process as used by New Jersey 
Zinc Company, at Franklin, N.Y., and process followed at Lohmannsfeld, Germany. 


1901—CRANE, W. R. 
Investigations of magnetic fields with reference to ore concentration. 1901. (Trans. 
A.I.M.E., vol. 31, pp. 405-406.) 
Pole distance and pole form; includes apparatus, methods of testing, magnetic per- 
meability, theory and relative magnetic permeability of various ores. 


GRONDAL, G. 
Die magnetische Erzaufbereitung zu Pitkdranta in Finland. 1901. (Gliickauf, vol. 
37, pp. 565-569, 429-441; Teknisk Tidskrift, 1901, pp. 53-57.) 
Magnetic ore separation at Pitkaranta in Finland. Use of separators on magnetite. 


OBALSKI, J. 
Notes on the magnetic iron sand of the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 1901. (Jour. 
Can. Min. Inst., vol. 4, pp. 91-98; Can. Min. Rev., vol. 20, pp. 34-37.) 
Mentions concentration of the ore in 1868 by Dr: 'H. Larue’s process, consisting in 
magnets under which an endless table passed with the sand on it. 


Wetherills magnetiska separations method. 1901. (Teknisk Tidskrift, 1901, Kemi, 


pp. 12-15.) 
Wetherill’s magnetic separation method, 


1902—Electric concentration and electric furnace. 1902. (Iron Age, vol. 70, No. 20, pp. 20-21.) 
Description of apparatus with which the Salisbury Iron and Steel Company expect to 
treat rich magnetic ore of 62 per cent. metallic iron with magnetic separation and 

electric smelting by the Ruthenberg process. 


ERIKSSON, K. 
Anrikning of malmer. 1902. (Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 57, pp. 1-78, 1 insert.) 
Ore concentration. Concentration magnetically, including equipment and process at 
Friedrichsegen, Laurenburg, Hamberg, Honigsmund, Schéneberg, Bensberg, B6hmen, 
Caecilia, Kremnitz. 


Frodings magnetiska malmskiljare. 1902. (Teknisk Tidskrift, 1902, Kemi, pp. 6-7; 
Gltickauf, vol. 38, pp. 330-331; abst., Oest Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., vol. 50, pp. 241-242.) 
Frodings magnetic ore separator in use at Herrang; 25 per cent. ore giving 62 to 64 

per cent. concentrates. 


Magneteisenerz-Briketts, 1902. (Sachs Jahrb., 1902, p. 174; abst., Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. 
Hiitee vol. 515 5.256.) 
Magnetic iron ore briquettes at St. Christoph; Saxony. Process of manufacture. 


SCHNELLE, F. O. 

Die neuesten Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der magnetischen Aufbereitung. 1902. 
(Stahl und Eisen, vol. 22, pp. 1308-1309, read before the Verein zur Beforderung des 
Gewerbfleisses. ) 

Latest progress in the field of magnetic separation. Humbolt type separator for use 
with zinc or hematite ores. 


STUTCHBURY, M.S. 
The Pierrefitte concentrating mill. 1902. (Trans. Inst. Min. and Met., vol. 10, pp. 
457-461, 3 inserts.) 
Magnetite, galena, and blende, using magnetic separator. 


WILKENS, H. A. 
Recent progress i in the Wetherill system of magnetic separation. 1902. (Min. Ind., 
vol. 10, pp. 775-783.) 
Design of machines, application; results obtained from use of Wetherill separators. 
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1903—Fran Vermlindska Bergsmanna féreningens Arsmote i Kristinehamn den 16 April, 1903. 


(Teknisk Tidskrift, vol. 33, pp. 193-196, 205-207, 213-218.) 

From the Bernland Mining Engineers’ annual meeting at Christiania, April 16, 1903, 
pp. 193-194. 

Report of committee on concentration of iron ore, dealing especially with magnetic 
concentration. 


The magnetic concentration of iron ore in New Jersey. 1903. (Iron Age, vol. (240ctwe 2) 
pp. 16-17.) 
Plant for magnetic concentration of magnetite at Phillipsburg using a Ball magnetic 
separator. Flow sheet, analyses, etc. 


The Mineville magnetite mines. 1903. (Iron Age, vol. 72, Dec. 17, pp. 10-19.) 
Description and history of mines; p. 15: magnetic concentration and purification, in- 
cluding Wenstrém, Ball-Norton, Rowand, and Wetherill types of separators. 


PETERSSON, W. 

Om anrikning of Svenska jirnmalmer. 1903. (Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 58, pp. 251- 
362: abst., Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., vol. 52, pp. 165-169, 179-181; Teknisk Tid- 
skrift, vol. 34, Kemi, pp. 9-16; 7 inserts.) 

Concentration of Swedish iron ore. Describes and gives results and analyses from use 
of Monarch, Gréndal, Herble, Fréding, Eriksson, Forsgren, Wetherill separators and 
plants at Herrang, Bagga, Strassa, Lerberg, Persberg, Romme, Bredsjé, Blotberget. 


WELLS, J. W. 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores. 1903. (Ont. Bur. Mines Rept., vol. 12, pp. 332- 
3375 biblio@) pp. 33/-342,.0-plates.) 
Status of magnetic concentration types of separators, practice in Europe, experiment- 
ing with magnetites from Mayo. 


WELLS, J. W. 
Progress in magnetic concentration of iron ore. 1903. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 6, 
pp. 6-20, plates; Can. Min. Rev., vol. 22, pp. 134-138.) 
Reason for and methods of concentrating iron ores, separators in use, with processes 
and results. 


ZSIGMONDY, A. 
Uber den Swedischen Eisenerzbergbau. 1903. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., vol. 51, 
pp. 279-285, inserts opp. pp. 290, 293, 294; pp. 300-303 translated; insert opp. 
p. 300 from Bany. es Koh-lapok.) 
Swedish iron ore mining. Discussion of Swedish ore production, with more detailed 
account of ore, and milling processes including magnetic separation at Dannemore, 
Grangesberg, and Persberg. 


1904—CRANE, W. R. 


Electro-magnetic separators. 1904. (Mines and Minerals, vol. 25, pp. 224-220.) 
Secondary induction type, description of the Knowles magnetic separator, 


Electromagnetic concentration of slightly magnetic ores. 1904. (Min. Jour., vol. 75, 
p. 344.) 
Wetherill machine. 


HECKER. 
Zwei neue magnetische Erzcheider. 1904. (Gliickauf, vol. 40, pp. 77-81.) 
Two new magnetic separators of the Swedish Concentrating Company (Svenska Anrikn- 
ings-Aktie’ at Grangesberg, using new principles, after the system of E. Forsgren 
and K. Eriksson. Results of use on magnetite and hematite ore. 


LEOm WAS: 
Neues Separatorsystem zur Anreicherung von magneteisenerzen des Ingenieurs Emil 
Forsgren, Falun, Sweden. 1904. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., vol. 52, pp. 139-142.) 
New types of separators for concentrating magnetic iron ores of Emil Forsgren, Falun, 
Sweden. Primary and secondary pole types. 


Magnetic separation of iron and zinc ores. 1904. (Mines and Minerals ,vol. 25, p. Om 
Application of process mentioning machines built by the Magnetic Separator Company, 
and the Wetherill Company. 


The Odling magnetic separator. 1904. (Aust. Min. Stand., vol. 27; Eng. and Min. 
Jour., vol. 78, p. 604.) 
Uses unsized material and wet pulp. Results with magnetite. 
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OsTWwaLp, H. 
La preparation magnétique des minerais. 1904. (Rev. Univ. des Mines, vol. 4-6, pp. 
194-203; Min. Jour., vol. 75, pp. 468-475.) 
The Wetherill system of magnetic separation of iron ores. 


Separation of limonite iron ore from zinc silicate. 1904. (Wes . Min. World, vol. 21, p. 


Note of the commercial application of magnetic separation of limonite iron ore from 
zinc silicate by the Wyeth Lead and Zinc Company, Austinville, Va., in 1892, and 
by the Bertha Mineral Company at Delton, Va., in 1901. 


SIMPKIN, W. and BALLANTINE, J. B. 
The Edison process at the Dunderland mines, 1904. (Inst. Min. and Met., vol. 14, 
pp. 62-73; Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 69, pp. 1265-1266.) 
Includes use of Edison magnetic separator for very low grade ores. 


SNYDER, F. T. 
Magnetic separation. 1904. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 7, pp. 270-283; Can. Min. Rev., 
vol. 23, pp. 86-89.) 
Application to magnetite, zinc lead iron separation, manganese, corundum, and mag- 
netite, and particularly to the St. Lawrence magnetic sands. 


Uber das Eisenerzbrikett und seine Verhiittung. 1904. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg- u. Hiitt., 
vol. 52, pp. 589-593.) 
Iron ore briquettes and their smelting. Briquettes made at Herrang and Bredsjo by the 
Gréndal process. Manufacture, analyses, magnetic separation of the ore, power 
requirements, temperature requirements, etc. 


WEISKOFT, A. 
Brikettering of Jarnmalmer. 1904. (Teknisk Tidskrift, vol. 34, Kemi, pp. i-4)) 
Briquetting of iron ore with or without use of binder. Edison’s method. Groéndal- 
Delvik method. 


1905—The Aa and Norton belt type magnetic separator. 1905. (Ircn Age, vol. 76, pp. 1367- 
1368. 
Separator used at plant of Witherbee, Sherman and Company, Mineville, N.Y., to 
separate magnetite from apatite and siliceous gangue. 


The Buchanan magnetic separator. 1905. (Iron Age, vol. 75, pp. 1974-1975.) 
Description of new drum type of magnetic separator for the treatment of lean iron 
ores, built by G. V. Cresson Company, Philadelphia. 


ESSER, Ey 
Electromagnetische Aufbereitungen nach dem Verfahren von Wetherill. 1905. (Zeit. 
des Ver. deut. Ing., vol. 49, pp. 704-707.) 
Electromagnetic separation by the Wetherill process, of magnetic iron ores. Hill. 


The Imperial magnetic ore separator. 1905. (Min. World, vol. 23, pp. 98-99.) 
Separator through which the ore passing once is separated into three distinct parts: 
highly magnetic, feebly magnetic, and non-magnetic. 


Magnetic separation. 1905. (Min. World, vol. 23, p. 177.) 
Wetherill separator as used for iron or zinc ore concentration. 


ROBERTSON, J. F. 
Notes on some recent experiments on the magnetic concentration of iron sands from 
the lower St. Lawrence. 1905. (Trans. Can. Civ. Eng., vol. 19, pp. 287-295.) 
Special apparatus and results. 


SIMMERSBACH, O, 
Magnetische Aufbereitung phosphorreicher Eisenerze in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. 1905. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 25, pp. 1296-1300.) 
Magnetic preparation of phosphorus-bearing iron ore in the U.S. magnetic iron ore 
at Mineville, N.Y.; separators used, etc. 


SNYDER, F. T. . 
The Snyder magnetic separator. 1905. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 80, pp. 396-397.) 
Description of machine with analyses of results obtained. 


WEIsKopr, A. 
Uber Anreicherung von Eisenerzen. 1905. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 25, pp. 471-475, 
5322535.) 
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The concentration of iron ores. Includes design and application of Monarch, Grondal, 
Heberless, Fréding, Eriksson, Forsgren separators; table showing results of various 
separators used in Sweden, giving type of ore, analyses of crude ore, tailings, con- 
centrates, power consumption, etc. 


1906—The Ball and Norton magnetic separator. 1906. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 81, p. 75; 
Iron Age, Nov. 23, 1905.) 
Machine used by Witherbee, Sherman and Company for separation of strongly mag- 
netic substances. 


BLOMEKE, C. 

Uber das trockene und nasse elektromagnetische Aufbereitungs-verfahren der Hernad- 
thaler Ungarische Eisenindustrie Aktien-Ges. 1906. (Metallurgie, vol. 3, pp. 721- 
25) 

The wet and dry electromagnetic concentration process of the Hernadthaler Hungarian 
Iron Industry Company at Budapest; ore, 27 per cent. Fe, gives concentrates 50 per 
cent. he: 


Bucen= Cc: 
Magnetisk malmseparation. 1906. (Teknisk Ugeblad, vol. 24, pp. 209-212, 217-218, 
234-237; abst., Oest. Zeit. f, Berg- u. Hiitt., vol, 54, pp. 102-103.) 
Detailed illustrated description of magnetic ore separation and of Gréndal, Eriksson, 
Forsgren, Monarch, Buchanan, and Wetherill separators; flow sheet, analyses, etc., 
from Herrang. 


The Ding magnetic separator. 1906. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 81, p. 749.) 
Illustrated description of low intensity machine of the induction type. 


The Ferraris magnetic separator. 1906. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 82, p. 1129.) 
Machine in use on zine and iron separation at Monteponia, Sardinia, Italy. 


GRANBERRY, J. H. 
Magnetite deposits and mining at Mineville, N.Y. 1906. (Eng. and Min. Jour., 
vol. 81, pp. 890-893, 986-988, 1035-1038, 1082-1085, 1130-1132, 1178.) 
P. 890: geology; p. 986: ore body; p. 1035: mine working; p. 1082: magnetic sep- 
aration; p. 1130: power stations; p. 1178: by-products, machine shops. 


Hidburg magnetic separator. 1906. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 81, p. 418.) 
Brief mention of Hidburg separator, U.S. Pat. 805, 854, especially designed for hand- 
ling hot ore (about 250°F.) 


Kora, D. 
La separation électromagnétique et électrostatique des minerais, 1906, Paris, L’- 
Eclairage Electrique. 
Describes separation of magnetic iron ore in United States and Sweden. 


NEWLAND, D. H,, and HANSELL, N.Y. 
Magnetite mines at Lyon Mountain, N.Y. 1906. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 82, pp. 
863-8065, 916-918.) 
P. 917: magnetic separation with Ball-Norton double drum separator. 


‘CABRE ele, 
Les separateurs magnétiques. 1906. (L’Electricien, vol. 31, pp. 100-103, 121.) 
Wetherill type machine constructed by Humboldt at Kalke near Cologne; metallur- 
gische Gesellschalft machine, for use in treatment of magnetic iron ores. 


1907—BENNIE, P. MCN. 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores by the Gréndal process. 1907. (Jour. Can. Min. 
Inst., vol. 10, pp. 261-273: Can. Min. Jour:, vol. 28, pp. 202-206;) Min. Worldyvols 
26, p. 360; Min. Rep., vol. 55, p. 473; Rev. de Mét., vol. 4, p. 437; Electrochem. and 
Met. Ind., vol. 5, p. 134.) 
Development of process, results of treatment at Herring, Gellivare, Sweden; Salangem, 
Norway; Pitkaranta, Finland; Cornwall, Pa. 


CIRKEL, FRITZ. 
The treatment of magnetic iron ore. 1907. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 10, pp. 108-117; 
abst., Min. World, vol. 27, pp. 59-60.) 
Outlines process as followed by Witherbee, Sherman and Company, at Mineville, N.Y. 


Concentrating magnetite ore. 1907. (Min. World, vol. 27, p. 639.) 
Outline of process used by the Delaware and Hudson Company at Lyon Mountain, 
N.Y., where magnetite, 32 per cent. iron, is treated. 
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PETERSSON, G. W. 
Magnetic separation of iron ore in Sweden. 1907. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 83, pp. 
889-896; Rev. de Mét., vol. 4, p. 600.) 
Twenty-one plants, type of separator given in operation, producing 63 to 65 per cent. 
iron concentrates from ore carrying 25 to 30 per cent., flow sheets, separators, etc. 


Utilizing impure iron ores. 1907. (Min. World, vol. 26, pp. 360-361.) 
Groéndal magnetic separating and briquetting process for low-grade magnetite ore. 


1908—BartscuH, J. W. 
Le traitement magnétique des minerais et son emploi, dans le pays de la Siegerland 
pour minerais de fer spathiques. 1908. (Rev. Univ. des Mines, vol. 23, pp. 93-130.) 
Magnetic treatment of ores and its use in the valley of the Siegerland, Germany, 


for spathic iron ores theory; installation at Bruderbund, Klautage; Wetherill sep- 
arators. 


BENNIE, P. MCN. 
Progress with the Groéndal process of concentrating and briquetting iron ores. 1908. 
our, CanaWiimeinstoevol. 11) ple), Can, Mins Jour, vol. 29, pp: 332-335.) 
List of works where Gréndal process is in use, development at Sydvaranger, changes 


in process, fuel economy, market process, and application of process to magnetite 
mines of Central Ontario. 


FRANKE, G. 

Mitteilungen tiber einige neurere schwedische Anlagen und Verfahren fiir Aufbereitung 
und Brikettierung von Eisenerzen und Kiesabbranden. 1908. (Gliickauf, vol. 44, 
pp. 1417-1427, 1453-1460, 1 inserted plate.) 

Notes on a new Swedish plant and process for the concentrating and briquetting of 
iron ores and pyrites. Magnetic iron ores reduction and briquetting at Flogberget, 
Sweden, using Gréndal separators. Flow sheet, etc. Briquetting at Helsingborgs 
Copper Works. Magnetic separation of Ekman and Markman at Vinjern. 


The Grondal process of magnetic concentration and briquetting. 1908. (Min. Jour., vol. 
83, p. 250; Revista Minera, vol. 59, p. 91.) 
Table of the results obtained in magnetic concentration and compression of ore by the 
Grondal process at some of the Norwegian and Swedish works. 


HANSELL, N. V. 
Jarmalmsanrikning medsarskildta afseende pa amerikansk praktik. 1908. (Jernkon- 
torets Ann. Beihang, vol. 9, pp. 1-11,-1 insert.) 
Iron ore enriching with especial reference to American practice at Lyon Mountain, 
Port Henry, Hibernia, N.J.; Lebanon, Pa. Apparatus, including crushing machines, 
sifters, magnetic separators, kilns, power machinery. 


HoreE., U. : A 
Die magnetische Aufbereitung und ihre Anwendung fiir gerés tenten Spateisenstein 
im Siegerlande. 1908. (Oest. Zeit. f. Berg-u. Hiitt., vol. 56, pp. 317-323.) 


Magnetic separation and its application to roasted siderite in Siegerland, separators 
used, flow sheet. 


McKEnziE, G. C. 

The iron and steel industry of Canada. 1908. (Ont. Bur. Mines, vol. 17, pp. 190-342; 
abst., Min. World, vol. 30, pp. 887-889.) ; 

P. 226-278: Magnetic concentration of iron ores, process of concentration of magnetite, 
types of magnetic separators, including Conkling, Wetherill, Ball-Norton, Grondal, 
with detailed account of Gréndal process. Magnetic concentration at Mineville, 
N.Y.; at Cedar Point furnace, Port Henry, N.Y.; Lyon Mountain, N.Y.; Standish 
furnace, N.Y.; Lebanon, Pa. Concentration tests with Ontario magnetites, cost of 
Grondal plant, cost of dry magnetic concentrating plant. 


1909—DrREVEs, E. 
Grundsatze fiir den Betrieb mit Magnet-Separatoren bei der magnetischen Erzauf- 
bereitung. 1909. (Zeit. des Oberschlesischen Berg- und Hiitt. Ver., vol. 48, pp. 
925-531, plate opp. p. 570.) 
Principles of the operation of magnetic separators for the enriching of magnetic ores, 
treats subject mathematically, curves of iron content of ore and concentrates. 


EKMAN, G. 

Anreicherung und Réstung von Magneteisenstein nach einem fiir Schweden neuen 
Vergahren. 1909. (Blad fiir Bergshandteringens Vanner, 1909, pp. 340-354; 
abst., Stahl und Eisen, vol. 29, p. 979.) 

Concentrating and roasting magnetite ore by a new method in Sweden. 
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GUNTHER Ge Gc. 

Electro-magnetic ore separation, 1909, New York, Hill) Publishines Congppesils: 

Pp. 3-8: magnetism applied to ore dressing; pp. 9-21: principles of magnetic separation 
and preparation of ore for treatment; pp. 22-60: separators for strongly magnetic 
minerals; pp. 61-78: separators for feebly magnetic minerals; pp. 79-114: concentration 
of magnetite ores; pp. 115-137: separation of pyrite from blend; pp. 138-153: separation 
of siderite from blende. 


LOUls, El: 
The dressing of minerals, 1909, New York, Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 544. 
Pp. 385-440: magnetic separation ; minerals that can be milled magnetically; separators; 
employing moving magnets, wet working magnetic concentrators. Many illustrations. 


RicHarps, R. H. 

Ore dressing, 1909, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., vol. 1, p. 702. 

Pp. 393-413: magnetic separation and concentration; when applicable; electromagnets; 
classification of magnetic separators, primary magnetic type, including cobbing 
magnets, belt-type, drum type; induction magnet type including belt-type, drum 
type; roasting or calcining for magnetism. 


RicHarps, R. H. 
Ore dressing, 1909, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 4 vols. 
Vol. 3, pp. 1521-1543: magnetic concentration, separators of the primary-magnet type, 
of the induced magnet type. 


1910—Experimental magnetic concentration plant in Canada. 1910. (Eng. and Min. Jour., 


vol. 90, p. 908.) 
Notice of installation of Gréndal ore separation plant for the testing of low-grade 
magnetic iron ores by Mines Branch of the Canada Department of Mines. 


HANSELL, N. V. 
The concentration of magnetic iron ores. 1910. (Eng. Mag., vol. 38, pp. 513-536.) 
Principles of magnetic concentration, magnetic separation, cobbing machine dry 
separators, and wet separators for the enrichment of magnetite concentrates; Mount 
Hope cobbing plant, Mineville separating plant, Lyon Mountain and Lebanon 
concentrating plants. 


McKeEwnzZIE, G. C. 
Concentration of low grade magnetites. 1910. (Ont. Bur. Mines, vol. 19, pp. 154-172, 
5 inserts: abst., Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 90, p. 1312; Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 12; 
p. 130; Min. World, vol. 32, p. 63; Min. Sei: vole6lorsl)) 
Economical concentration, relative value of ores at the furnaces, ores tested, machines 
used, crushing, grinding, concentrating, tabulation, details of each test, conclusions, 
and costs. 


McKENZIE, G. C. 
Magnetic concentration of Bristol ores. 1910. (Can, Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, 
Bull-2) pp212-15, 2unserts.) 
Results of separation processes in the Gréndal wet process separator and Ball-Norton 
belt separator, of magnetite from Bristol mine, Pontiac, Oue: 


Om anrikning av jermalm, saerlig ved smaa Forekoster or ved Forsoksarbeider. 1910. 
(Teknisk Ugeblad, vol. 28, p. 653.) 


Enriching of iron ore, especially that of poor quality or for experiments. 


PETERSSON, W. 

Den svenska jarmalmsanrikningens newarande standpunkt. 1910. (Jernkontorets 
Ann., vol. 65, pp. 254-344; disc., pp. 385-399.) 

Swedish iron ore concentration from the present view point. Pp. 261-335: magnetic 
separation at Herrang, Bredsj6, Hégberget, Romme, Klacka, Lerberg, Bjérnberget, 
Blétberget, Kallmora, Langgrufvan, Uttersberg, Flogerget, Vintjarn, Sédra Hyttan, 
Karlsvik, Sikfors, Slotterberg, Riddarhyttan, Vegelsbo, Persberg, Timansberg, 
Langbanshyttan, Bagga, Strassa, Lomberget Vastra Ormberget, Guldsmedshyttan, 
Kantorp, Dalkarlsberg, Svart6n, Dannemora, Skottgrufvan, Grangesberg. 
Apparatus, flow sheets, etc. 


The South Varanger iron ore deposits and separating and briquetting plant. 1910. 
(Engineering, vol. 90, pp. 383-386.) 
Magnetite ore separated with Grondal separators. Details of power equipment. 
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UnrenN, E. 

Kortfattad jamforelse melan svenska och amerikanska metoder for magnetisk anrikning 
samt brikett ring af j4rmalmer enligt intryck from an resai Nord-Amerika, 1909. 1910. 
(Jernkontorets Ann. Beihang, vol. 11, pp. 736-745.) 

Short review of Swedish and American methods of magnetic enriching and briquetting 
of iron ore, including comparison of costs of installation and production, by the 
Grondal and belt-type separators. 


1911—CAMERON, J. M. 
The Cranberry iron ore mine. 1911. (Mines and Minerals, vol. 32, pp. 42-44.) 


Includes description of electromagnetic concentrating of high-grade magnetite at 
Mitchell county, N.C. 


Comstock, H. 
A large modern iron ore concentrating plant. 1911. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 49, pp. 
825-829, 6 ill.) 
Description of Mill No. 3 at Mineville, Essex Co., N.Y., operated by Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co., magnetic separation of Ball-Norton belt type. 


HANSEL NEV 
Iron mining beyond the Arctic circle. 1911. (Iron Age, vol. 87, pp. 608-615, 14 ill.) 
Concentrating and briquetting operations in the Sydvaranger district in northern Nor- 


way, using Gréndal magnetic separators. Iron percentage of ore varies between 
30 and 38 per cent. 


HENRY. 
Les separateurs électro-magnétiques. 1911. (L'Electricien, vol. 41, pp. 305-309.) 


Theory, design, and construction of separators for use in the electromagnetic con- 
centration of iron ores. 


McKENZIE, G. C. 
Ore dressing and metallurgical laboratory. 1911. (Can. Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, 
Ann. Rept., pp. 58-83.) 
Analyses and results of tests of magnetic concentration of Canadian iron ores. 


Magnetic concentration and briquetting. 1911. (Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 102, p. 625.) 


Brief paragraph of application of Gréndal process to low-grade magnetite ores of central 
Sweden. 


Nassmagnetische Aufbereitung schwachmagnetischer Erze. 1911. (Stahl und Eisen, 
voles I eppwli2 7211295) 


The wet magnetic preparation of weak magnetic ores by an Ullrich separator, 


Nicou, PAUL 

Etude sur les minerais de fer scandinaves. 1911. (Ann. des Mines Men., vol. 19, 
pp. 249-376, 2 inserts.) 

Magnetic separation and briquetting, historical, general lay out of plants; separators, 
Grondal, Landen Josephson, Monarch, Fréding, Forsgren, Eriksson, Vulcanus, Lund- 
berg, Holmberg, Ekman, Markman; personnel, costs, results. Pp. 303-316: briquett- 
ing; pp. 316-351: magnetic preparation of ore from the north of Norway including 
Dunderland, Bogen, Salangen, and Sydvaranger. 


OSTWALD, H. 
Die magnetische Anreicherung von Eisenerzen nach dem Grondal-Verfahren. 1911. 
(Stahl und Eisen, vol. 31, pp. 22-29.) 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores by the Gréndal process: progress of, process, 
amount of ore treated, description of Gr6éndal separator costs, Hill. 


PETROFF, B. A. ’ 
Bericht tiber die Versuche der elektromagnetischen Aufbereitung und der Brikett- 


ierung der Eisenerze von Blagodatuafa (Ural) in Russian. 1911. (Gorni J., 1911, 
Maiheft, pp. 125-166.) 


Notes on the experiments in electromagnetic separation and briquetting of iron ore at 
Blagodatuaga, Ural, in Russia. 


Some results of magnetic separation at Dunderland. 1911. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
vol, 82, p. 506.) 


The Ullrich wet method is used in these mines in Norway with success. 


STOUT Zt. 


The Cheever mines, Port Henry, N.Y. 1911. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 92, pp. 809- 
812.) 
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Pp. 811: concentrating mills equipped to handle 700 tons of crude ore per day, Buchanan 
jaw crusher, Ball-Norton drum cobber, Buchanan corrugated rolls, Buchanan drum 


cobber, Ball-Norton belt separator. 


Uccuwss Lait. 
Magnetisk anrikning af jarnmalmi Férenta Staterna. 1911. (Beihang till Jernkontorets 
Ann., vol. 8, pp. 657-684.) 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores in United States, including Mineville, N.Y.; Cheever 
Iron Ore Company, N.Y.; Benson Mines, N.Y.; Lebanon, Pa. 


Vellykkede resultater med magnetisk separation av malmer fra Dunderland. 1911. 
(Teknisk Ugeblad, vol. 29, p. 149.) 
Results of magnetic separation of ore at the Dunderland Iron Ore works, Sweden, 
with Ullrich separator. 


WHITFIELD, R: C..V. 
Magnetic ore dressing. 1911. (Cassier’s Mag., vol. 40, pp. 533-538.) 
Classifies iron ores which can be magnetically treated, outlines process followed by 
Ball-Norton, belt, Edison, and Wetherill separators. 


WoopBRIDGE, D. E. 
The Sydvaranger iron mines. 1911. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 92, pp. 260-264.) 
Pp. 262-263: use of Gréndal magnetic separator on low-grade magnetite ores on the 
shores of the Arctic ocean. 


1912—Dressing of Siegerland siderite. 1912. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 32, pp. 1949-1955.) 
Treatment of siderite with electromagnetite separators, Forsgren and Humboldt types. 
Analyses of magnetites, concentrates, etc. 


GRONDAL, G. 
Berittelse 6fver vid Herrang gjorda férsék att reducera jarnmalm. 1912. (Jernkon- 
torets Ann., vol. 67, pp. 158-179, 8 plates.) 
Communication on the attempt made at Herrdng to reduce iron directly from magnetic 
iron ore. 


HAMILTON, J. W. H. 
Progress in the preparation of iron ores. 1912. (Iron Age, vol. 90, pp. 1034-1039.) 
Coarse crystalline ores can best be concentrated by dry methods, at low cost. The 
Witherbee, Sherman and Company plants at Mineville, N.Y., work on coarse mag- 
netites, using dry magnetic separation. The Sydvaranger mill in Norway uses the 
wet magnetic Gréndal method for low-grade, fine-grained magnetite. 


HANSELL, N. V. 
The concentration of iron ores. 1912. (A.I.M.E. Bull. 72, pp. 1497-1517, disc., 
Bullic/S¢ pps O293932,) 
P. 1508: magnetic separation. Application of cobbing and dry or wet magnetic 
separation. 


Louts, H. 

The magnetic concentration of iron ores. 1912. (Jour. West of Scotland Iron and 
Steel Inst., vol. 19, pp. 206-236, disc. pp. 236-244; abst., Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., 
vol. 84, pp. 836-838, 18 fig.) 

Theory, examples of magnetic iron ores, design of separators, results obtained. 


McKENZIE, G. C. 

The magnetic iron sands of Natashkwan, County of Saguenay, Province of Quebec. 
1912. (Can. Dept. of Mines, Mines Branch, Rept. 145, 1912; abst., Jour. Iron and 
Steel Inst., vol. 88, p. 520.) 

Describes magnetic separation test on the magnetic iron sands of Natashkwan. Con- 
centration can be best accomplished by the use of the wet magnetic separator of the 
Groéndal type. Gives details of a plant and process suitable for carrying out the con- 
centration of these sands on a paying basis. 


Magnetische Anreicherung von Ural Erzen in Herrang (Schweden). 1912. (Stahl und 
Eisen, vol. 32, pp. 822-826.) 
Magnetic separation of Ural ores at Herrang, Sweden. Tests, apparatus, analyses, etc. 


The Sydvaranger iron mines in Norway. 1912. (Elec. Rev., vol. 70, pp. 345-347.) 
Treatment of low-grade ore with complete Gréndal magnetic separator process. 


UpHAuG, A; 
The Sydvaranger iron mines. 1912. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 84, pp. 161-163.) 
Describes magnetic separation plant. 
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VoGteleiicle 
Magnetisk separation av titanholdig jernmalm ved Rodsand, Nordmore. 1912. (Teknisk 
Ugeblad, vol. 30, pp. 110-111.) 
Magnetic separation of titaniferous iron ore at Rodsand, Nordmore. 


WoOoDBRIDGE, D. E. 
Beneficiating Lake iron ores. 1912. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 93, pp. 222-223.) 
Brief mention of use of Gréndal wet magnetic separator plant at Moose mountain in the 
Georgian Bay region. 


WOODBRIDGE, D. E. 
Mining and concentrating the Sydvaranger iron ores. 1912. (Eng. Mag., vol. 43, 
pp. 9-21.) 
The ore is crushed in Groéndal ball mills and concentrated by Gréndal magnetic 
separators. 


1913—BartTscu, J. W. 
Anreichen, Brikettieren und Agglomerieren von Eisenerzen und Gichtstaub. (Con- 
centrating, briquetting and agglomerating iron ores and flue dust.) 1913. (Stahl 
und Eisen, vol. 33, pp. 1238-1244; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 88, p. 522.) 
Practice in Sweden has brought the knowledge of briquetting and concentrating mag- 
netic ores to a satisfactory point. For lean magnetic ores the Wetherill process was 
used, the ores being dry. Now, however, wet ores can be separated magnetically. 


CoLEMAN, A. P. 
The Moose Mountain iron range. 1913. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 34, p. 573.) 
Brief description of concentration of the magnetite by the Gréndal method. 


Electromagnetic ore concentration by the Ullrich separators. 1913. (Min. Jour., vol. 103, 
pp. 1022-1026.) 
Detailed illustrated discussion of design and application of Ullrich separators for 
magnetic iron ore. 


KEELece, LO; 
An iron concentrator of unusual design. 1913. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 96, pp. 
243-245.) 
The Mount Summit Ore Corporation owns a magnetite deposit in the Hudson highlands. 
The concentrating plant employs permanent magnets which deflect the iron from a 
falling curtain of ore. 


KRANFELDT, P. 
Electromagnetic ore concentration by the Ullrich separator. 1913. (Can. Min. 
Jour., vol. 34, pp. 703-707, vol. 46, pp. 596-598.) 
Theory and design of separators; description of Ullrich separator; table of practical 
results of use of Ullrich machines. 


Magnetic separation of minerals, 1913. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 11, p. 297.) 
Campbell system of magnetic separation of pyrite. 


Nason, S. L. 
Witherbee-Sherman No. 3 magnetic mill. 1913. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 96, pp. 
959-962.) 
This mill at Mineville, N.Y., handles a magnetite ore running 40 to 50 per cent. iron. 
Dry crushing and magnetic separators are used. Of the separators three types are 
employed, drum machines, pulley machines, and belt machines. 


SCHENNEN, H., and JunGsT, F. 
Lehrbuch der Erz- und Steinkohlen Aufbereitung, 1913, F. Enke Stuttgart, pp. 728. 
Pp. 298-321: general theories of magnetic separation of ores, types of separators includ- 
ing Buchanan, Gr6ndal, Forsgren, Ullrich, Ball-Norton, Wetherill, Edison, Humboldt. 


SINGEWALD, J. T. 
The titaniferous iron ores in the United States. 1913. (U.S. Bur. Mines Bull. No. 64, 
pp. 145.) 
Pp. 17-24: elimination of titanium by magnetic concentration. Results of tests on 
Pine Lake, Chaffey, Heindalen, Loforten Island, St. Lawrence, and United States ores. 


1914—-BEIELSTEIN, A. 
Aufbereitung und Brikettierung von Eisenerz in Skandinairen. 1914. (Stahl und 
Eisen, vol. 34, pp. 41-46, 100-105.) 
Dressing and briquetting of iron ores in Scandinavia. Pp. 41-43: discussion of mag- 
netite ores found; p. 44: plants in operation; p. 100: process of concentrating the ores 
and of briquetting the concentrates. 
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Briquetting ore at Mayville, Wis. 1914. (Iron Age, vol. 94, p. 1258.) 

A mixture of 60 per cent. of briquettes (made by the Groéndal process) and 40 per cent. 
of Lake ore, instead of 60 per cent. crude Mayville ore and 40 per cent. of Lake ore 
showed a reduction in coke consumption of 200 pounds per ton of pig iron, while the 
production of iron has been increased by 30 to 40 tons per day. 


Comstock, H. 
Concentrating at Barton Hill. 1914. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 55, pp. 253-256.) 
Magnetic separation of ore by Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Mineville, N.Y., from mine, 
abandoned for 22 years because of low grade of ore. Describes separating plant. 


Ho_mGREN, G. H. 
Om jarnmalmsfalten i Forenta Staternas dstra gruvdistrikt. 1914. (Beihang till 
Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 15, pp. 221-246.) 
Iron ore preparation in the eastern part of the United States. Magnetic iron ore of 
the Lake Champlain district, magnetic separation with Ball-Norton drum separators. 


LE FEVRE, S. 
Application of electricity to mines and mills of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Inc., Mine- 
ville, N.Y. 1914. (A.I.M.E. Bull. No. 90, pp. 1144-1157.) 
Includes (pp. 1148-1150) description of Ball-Norton type of magnetic separator. 


Magnet to remove iron from ore. 1914. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 97, p. 442.) 
Photograph and brief description of magnet used to remove iron from the products of 
the crushing plant at Miami mill at Miami, Ariz. 


Magnetic separation plant at the Rodsand iron mines in Norway. 1914. (Iron and Coal 
‘Tre Reve volocsep 20) 
Groéndal magnetic separation plant of two-ball mills and five sets of separators. 


RBEUE I | tor 
Witherbee-Sherman No. 4 magnetic separator. 1914. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 97, 
pp. 549-553.) 
Description of concentrating plant at Mineville, N.Y., using three part separation, 
preliminary roughing, close sizing, and fine crushing, and making a 64 per cent. 
product irom a 30 per cent. ore. 


Rate of a travel in magnetic separators. 1914. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 97, pp; 

279-280. 

Experiment conducted at a Prussian magnetic separating plant at Mechernich showed 
that with electric current at 1,000 watts, at a velocity of 100 per minute, only the 
magnetite was attracted; at 70 m. per minute, the rhodonite was slightly influenced, 
at 50 m. per minute, the rhodonite was entirely removed; and at 30 m. per minute. 
the blende was completely extracted. 


1915—C.arkK, I. C. 
Electromagnetic ore separation. 1915. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 99, pp. 523-528.) 
Action of magnetic flux; magnetic properties of metals; electromagnetic separators; 
attraction of minerals; feeding devices; removal of products; minerals amenable to 
magnetic separation, Mineville, N.Y.; magnetic mills, Hope, N.J.; separation of 
magnetite from impurities, of blende from pyrite, of magnetic blackjack from pyrite. 


HoeEFINGHOFF, H. 
Aufbereitung von Eisenerzen. (Preparation of iron ore.) 1915. (Mont. Rundschau, 
vol. 7, pp. 472-474, 602-605.) 
Describes modern practice in magnetic concentration, briquetting, and smelting of 
briquettes of iron ore. 


Hoop eB eE: 
Concentrating plant of the Moose Mountain, Ltd. 1915. (Eng. and Min. Jour., 
vol. 99, pp. 973-976.) 
Milling methods of the magnetic iron ore of the Moose Mountain, Ltd., at Sellwood, 
using Ball-Norton magnetic separators. 


Iron ores produced by Moose Mountain Ltd., Ontario. 1915. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 36, 
p. 862.) 
Brief outline of concentrating and briquetting process by which magnetite 38 per cent. 
iron, is raised to approximately 63 per cent. iron. 


New magnetic iron ore separator. 1915. (Iron Age, vol. 96, p. 577.) 
Method for the magnetic separation of iron cres while submerged under a carrying 
liquid, U.S. patent 1,146,140 of F..B. Dutten aad B. E. McKechnie, assigned to 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
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Preparing pyritiferous blende for magnetic separation. 1915. (Eng. and Min. ours 
vol. 99, p. 284.) 
U.S. pat. 1,103,081, roasting the pyrite in a muffle or shaft without air at temperatures 
ranging from 600° to 800°C. 


Rapid electromagnetic separator. 1915. (Min. Jour., vol. 108, p. 118; Min. Mag., 
vol. 13, p. 50; Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., May 28th; Engineering, vol. 119, p. 118.) 
Machine for use with feebly magnetic ores. 


SHAPIRA, S. 

Magnetic concentration mill at Mount Hope, N.J. 1915. (Eng. and Min. Jour., 
vol. 99, pp. 559-565.) 

Detailed illustrated description of Empire Steel and Iron Company plant, using Ball- 
Norton magnetic separating machines of the belt, drum, and pulley type, and making 
finished concentrates, middlings for retreatment and tailings from New Jersey iron 
ores. 


WARD acre 
The theory and practice of ore dressing, 1915, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, pp. 
426. 
Pp. 401-412: magnetic separation, Wetherill magnetic separators, International mag- 
netic separator, Ding’s magnetic separator. 


WRIGHT, C. W. 
Magnetic separation in Sardinia. 1915. (Eng.and Min. Jour., vol. 100, pp. 911-913.) 
Description of process using Ullrich electromagnetic separation, at the Gennamari 
Engurtosu mine on a blende siderite ore. 


WUSTER, R. 
Uber die Aufbereitung von nassen Erzen auf elektromagnetischem Wege. 1915. (Ding- 
ler’s Poly. Jour., vol. 330, pp. 1-5.) 
Separation of wet ores electromagnetically by the Humboldt system, 


(il Ose OBKE, fix ls 
Improved magnetic separator. 1916. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 102, pp. 817-819.) 
The Jobke machine utilizes several magnetic zones in a given field, all of the same length 
of air gap. It is said that time is not a factor influencing the rapidity of magnetizing 
ore particles, and the overshooting of a magnetic zone by a particle must be attributed 
to inertia and not to slowness of magnetic action. 


Larson, H. 
Om jarnmalmsanrikning 1 6stra delen av Férenta Staterna och darvid anvanda maskiner. 
1916. (Beihang till Jernkontorets Ann., vol. 17, pp. 17, 37-79.) 
Iron ore concentration in the eastern parts of the United States and apparatus used 
including Blakes and Gates drums, rollers, screens, separators, travelling belts. 


(Metallurgia Italiana, December, 1916, pp. 758-767.) j 
Gives an account of the magnetic concentration of titaniferous magnetites and ilmenite 
in Quebec. 


RALSTON, O. C. 
The control of ore slimes. 1916. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 101, pp..763-769.) 
Pp. 765-769: essentials of the Murex magnetic process used for treating finely-ground 
magnetic material such as magnetite or pyrrhotite. 


Smelting New Zealand iron sand. 1916. (Engineering, vol. 122, p. 583.) _ 
Iron sand and powdered coal are mixed and ‘‘coked.’’ The ‘‘ferro-coke”’ is fed into the 
blast furnace with limestone and sinter. 


1917—NortTon, S., and FERRE, S. L. 
The magnetic concentration of low-grade iron ores. 1917. (A.I.M.E. Bull., vol. 122, 
pp. 149-169.) 
Development and application of the Ball-Norton wet and dry processes of separation 
of magnetic iron ores. 


1918—La concentration magnétique des minerais de fer 4 Mineville (E-U). (The magnetic 

concentration of the iron ore of Mineville.) 1918. (Génie Civil, vol. 73, pp. 495-496.) 

Describes the crushing and concentrating installations, giving diagrams of the magnetic 
separators. 
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HEnrY, E. C. 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores at Mineville, N.Y. 1918. (Eng. and Min. Jour., 
vol. 105, pp. 912-914.) 
Magnetite iron ores containing about 30 per cent. Fe are concentrated magnetically at 
Witherbee, Sherman & Company’s mill. Products: concentrates 65 per cent. Fe, 
tailings 5 per cent. Fe. Flow sheet. 


1919—AUvBEL, V. W. 


Titaniferous iron sands of New Zealand. 1919. (A.I.M.E., Bull.-153, pp. 2081-2095; 
disc., Bull. 155, pp. 3009-3015; Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 63, pp. 266-280, disc. pp. 280-288; 
Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 65, pp. 1388-1391.) 

Describes various attempts at magnetic separation, briquetting, and smelting of these 
sands which average 55 per cent. metallic iron. In the end a mixture of raw sand, 
coke, limestone, and silica rocks was charged and no apparent difference was noted 
in the behaviour of the furnace. 


BONARDI, J. FP 
Magnetic concentration of pyrrhotite ores. 1919. (Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 20, 
pp. 266-270.) 
Experiments and tests as to costs and quality made with a Wetherill type magnetic 
separator on pyrrhotite ore. 


Concentration of iron ore at Mineville, N.Y. 1919. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 107, 
DeLiti 
A change in the equipment of the Witherbee, Sherman and Company’s mill has made it 

possible to re-treat tailings, so that they contain on an average only 5 to 6 per cent. 
iron. 


ESCARD, JEAN. 

La concentration et la triage électromagnétiques des minerais de fer et des déchets 
métallurgiques. (Electromagnetic concentration and separation of iron minerals 
and metallurgical waste.) 1919. (Génie Civil, vol. 75, pp. 603-607, 622-627, 648- 
652.) 

Gives particulars of constructionand records of operation of Edison, Rowland, Waterhill, 
Humboldt, Negreanu, Blake, Steinert-Kertler, Gréndal, and Luther magnetic 
separators. 


PuLtieny, bo: 
Note sur les minerais de fer titaniféres des Etats-Unis. (Note on the titaniferous ores 
of the United States.) 1919. (Ann. des Mines, vol. 7, pp. 125-126.) 
Believes that magnetic concentrates of titaniferous ores may be reduced in the blast 
furnace. The electric furnace offers another possibility. 


Youna, G. T. 
Working adjustments of the Wetherill magnetic separator. 1919. (Eng. and Min. 
Jour., vol. 107, pp. 1156-1158.) 


Considers pole distance, amperage speed of take-off belt, and thickness and uniformity 
of feed. 


1920—Concentration of magnetite ore. 1920. (Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 121, p. 122.) 


Briefly describes work of cobbing, crushing, and sintering ores of eastern Mesabi range. 
Financial value of the method is yet to be determined. 


Davis, E. W. 
The future of the Lake Superior district as an iron ore producer. 1920. (Minn. Sch. 
of Mines‘ Exp, ota. ,bulliapp. log) 


Pp. 11-17: explains magnetic concentration and its experimental application to eastern 
Mesabi ores. 


Davis, E. W. 
New era dawns in ore industry. 1920. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 67, pp. 301-304.) 
Magnetic concentration is being tried on the eastern Mesabi magnetites. The hard 
rock is first crushed to about 3-inch size and is passed over a magnetic cobber. The 
process of crushing and cobbing is repeated until the ore is one-quarter inch size, and 
this is crushed in wet mills until it will pass 100-mesh screen. This is passed through 


magnetic log-washers and later sintered, the clean coarse sinter being sent to the 
furnace. 


DuRRER, R. 


Uber die Verhiittung von Titaneisensand. (Smelting titaniferous iron sand.) 1920. 
(Stahl und Eisen, vol. 40, pp. 938-941.) 
Gives results of experiments on smelting New Zealand iron sands. 
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HESKETT) JA“ 
Utilization of titaniferous iron ore. 1920. (Min. and Met., No. 162, pp. 29- 30.) 
Experiments with New Zealand iron sands proved that pig iron produced from titani- 
ferous ore will not grain out as will other iron of similar analysis. 


HESKETT, J. A. 

The utilization of titaniferous iron ore in New Zealand. 1920. (Jour. Iron and Steel 
Inst., vol. 101, pp. 201-214.) 

A U-pipe hot blast was installed and a mixture of eight parts of sand to one part of coal 
was used. The sand and coal were ground to an impalpable powder in a Fuller- 
Lehigh mill. It was then briquetted in an ovoid briquette machine and carbonized. 
The resultant briquette contained 50 per cent. of iron. Flushing both slag and iron 
through the tap-hole at short intervals will overcome the titaniferous accretions, but 
this occasions considerable loss of iron. 


Hore. Ry EB: 
Utilization of Ontario iron ores. 1920. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 41, pp. 796-797.) 
Mr.James W. Moffat has designed a metallizing furnace which gives a hot product 
easily finished in the electric furnace. Magnetic concentrates can be used without 
sintering or briquetting. 


Huppert, ASH. 
The Replogle iron mine near Wharton, N.J. 1920. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 110, 
pp. 658-664.) 
Dry magnetic separation is carried out and the tailings are concentrated in a wet mill. 
The wet mill is used because of the presence of a considerable amount of martite. 


KNOBEL, H. E. 
The use of Ontario iron ores for Canadian furnaces. 1920. (Can. Inst. Min. and Met., 
Bull. 103, pp. 872-879.) 
At Moose Mountain mine banded magnetites assaying 3714 per cent. iron are magnetic- 
ally concentrated to a product, 63 per cent.iron. Nearly all Canadian iron ores require 
beneficiation. 


Magnetite town on eastern Mesabi to be knownas Argo. 1920. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 66, 
pp. 436-437.) 
Experiments with peat as a fuel for sintering the magnetite concentrates are being made. 


O’Connor, J. J. 
Beneficiation of low-grade ores on the Minnesota ranges suggests similar utilization of 
Ontario ores. 1920. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 41, p. 488.) 
Everything that is being done on the eastern Mesabi range on magnetic separation can 
be repeated in Ontario. 


Avis, J. L. 
Pig iron from black sands. 1921. (Iron Age, vol. 108, p. 83.) 
Binder (not named) removes chromium and titanium from the black sands at Sedro 
Woolley, Wash. Satisfactory pig iron has been produced and steel and grey iron 
castings have been made. 


1921—Avis, J. L., JR. 
Making pig iron and steel from Pacific Coast black sands. 1921. (Iron Tr. Rev., 
vol. 69, pp. 810-812.) 
Describes experiments by the New Era Iron and Steel Corporation at Sedro Woolley, 
Wash. Briquetted ore, coke, and limestone are charged in the blast furnace in pro- 
portions of 47, 47, and 5 per cent., respectively. 


Concentrating magnetite ore. 1921. (Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 123, pp. 769-770.) 
Gives brief description of magnetic log-washer invented by Mr. Edward W. Davis. 
Describes preliminary work in erecting the plant on the eastern Mesabi range. 


Davis, E. W. 

Magnetic concentration of iron ore, 1921, Univ. of Minn. Exp. Sta., Bull. 9, pp. 138. 

Contents include: (I) Physical structure of typical iron ores, pp. 7-11; (II) standard 
ore dressing practice, pp. 12-21; (III) magnetism, pp. 22-29; (IV) the oxides of iron, 
pp. 30-34; (V) magnetic roasting, pp. 35-49; (VI) principles of magnetic concentration, 
pp. 50-53; (VII) magnetic concentrating machinery, pp. 54-85; (VIII) magnetic 
concentration tests on natural magnetite ores, pp. 86-111; (IX) magnetic concentration 
tests on non-magnetic ores rendered magnetic by roasting, pp. 112-117; (X) standard 
testing methods for magnetic iron ores, p. 118-124; (XI) plant flow sheets for iron ore 
concentration, pp. 125-132; (XII) conclusions and general survey, pp. 133-138, 
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Goopwin, W. M. 
Smelting of titaniferous iron ores. 1921. (Trans. Royal Can. Inst., vol. 13, pp. 35-49.) 
It has been demonstrated that with the use of a slag consisting of titania, silica, and 
alumina, titaniferous iron ores can be satisfactorily reduced to pig iron in the electric 
furnace. The evidence indicates that the process is applicable to the blast furnace. 
Gives numerous references to the literature of smelting titaniferous ores. 


ELAN eo ee |e 
Tapping the nation’s great reserves of lean iron ores. 1921. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 68, 
pp. 33-37, 44.) 


Describes plant for crushing and concentrating the iron ores of the eastern Mesabi 
range. In the sintering the introduction and mixing of the fuel is done while the 
concentrate is still fluid before it goes to the filter. 


ELAUNS Aon: 
The utilization of leaniron ores. 1921. (Iron and Steel of Can., vol. 4, pp. 35-38.) 
Describes progress in utilization of lean magnetites of eastern Mesabi range by grinding, 
magnetic concentration, and sintering. 


KREUTZBERG, E. C. 
Developing North Jersey iron ores. 1921. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 69, pp. 1207-1211, 
1285-1289.) 
Second article describes particularly the magnetic concentrating plant at the Beach 
Glen mill. The ore is washed after the first crushing. 


Die magnetische Erzaufbereitung. (Magnetic concentration of ore.) 1921. (Bergbau, 
vol. 34, pp. 1201-1209.) 
Explains various types of magnetic separators. 


1922—-Electromagnetic separation. 1922. (Chem. Tr. Jour., vol. 61, pp. 387-388.) 
Discusses pulley type of separator and the cobbing separator. The apparent simplicity 
of construction is deceptive. Describes advantages of large diameter pulleys. 


Goopwin, W. M. 
Method of smelting titaniferous iron ore. 1922. (Can. Hon. Advisory Council for 
Sci. and Ind. Research, Ottawa, rept. No. 8, pp. 25.) 


FTE aie 
The Mattawin iron range. 1922. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 43, pp. 872-876.) 
This range is in Western Ontario. Gives an account of the Gréndal magnetic separation 


process. Estimates that a plant that treats 3,000 tons of raw ore would cost about 
$600,000. 


McKENZIE, G. C. 
Canada’s iron ore problem: beneficiation of Ontario iron ores. 1922. (Can. Min. 
Jour., vol. 43, pp. 482-483; Iron and Steel of Can., vol. 5, pp. 136-139.) 
Concludes that of the various processes of beneficiation, the only two to be seriously 
considered are magnetic separation and calcining of siderites. 


Official conference on Ontario iron ore. 1922. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 43, pp. 446-448; 
Iron and Steel of Can., vol. 5, pp. 117-119.) 
At a meeting of representative interests, the processes and cost of beneficiation and the 
market for beneficiated ores were discussed. Concluded that the present methods of 
beneficiation were satisfactory and nodulizing and briquetting were recommended. 


Wane, H. H. 

Magnetic log-washers in iron ore concentration. 1922. (Eng.and Min. Jour., vol. 113, 
pp. 769-771.) 

By adding magnets to the bottom of the trough of an ordinary log-washer a machine is 
made which will concentrate finely crushed magnetite ores. This was developed at 
the Minnesota School of Mines Experiment Station for use on ores of the eastern 
Mesabi range. 
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3. Treatment and Reduction of Titaniferous Iron Ores and Their 
Occurrence in Canada 


1863—RILEY, E. 
Smelting titaniferous ores. (Jour. Chem. Soc., vol. 16, 1863, p. 387.) 


1866—Hwnt, T. S. 
Iron and iron ores. (Geol. Surv. Can., Rept. of Progress, 1866-69, pp. 245-304.) 
P. 252: deals briefly with behaviour of titanic ores in the blast furnace; p. 257: gives 
analysis of magnetic iron, found on the Rideau canal in South Crosby, Ont., containing 
9.8 per cent of titanic acid; p. 260: describes the magnetic iron ore with 34.3 per cent. 
of titanic acid as found at the Rapid river; pp. 266-269: describes the occurrence and 
method of treatment of iron sands containing titanium. 


1873—HARRINGTON, B. J. 
Notes on the iron ores of Canada and their development. (Geol. Surv. Can., Rept. of 
Progress, 1873-74, pp. 192-259.) 
Pp. 249-251: manufacture of iron from titanic iron ore, amount of charcoal consumed, 
dimensions of Hall furnace. 


1874—-ForBEs. 
(Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1874, No. 1, p. 132.) 
States that in 1874 it was common practice in Sweden to add 10 per cent. of titaniferous 
ores to the charge to reduce sulphur. 


1883—Bowron, W. M.: 
Practical metallurgy of titaniferous ores. 1883. (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 11, pp. 159- 
164.) 
Deals with treatment of titaniferous iron ores in the blast furnace. 


1888—HoFFMANN, G. C. 

Annotated list of minerals occurring in Canada. (Geol. Sury. Can., Ann. Rept., 1888-89, 
vol. 4, pp. 1-67T.) 

P. 39T: ilmenite in parish of St. Urbain, at Baie St. Paul and in Chateau Richer and 
Rawdon. Associated with labradorite rocks, ilmenite has been observed near the 
mouth of Rapid river, on the Saguenay river, on shores of Lake Kenogami and some 
other localities in Province of Quebec. P. 216: occurrence of rutile in Nova Scotia, etc. 


13690—-ELLS, RaW, 

Report on mineral resources of the Province of Quebec. 1890. (Geol. Surv. Can., 
vol. 4, pp. 1-159K.) 

P. 8K: titaniferous magnetic iron ores along the lower St. Lawrence, below Quebec. 
Pp. 14-15K: at Baie St. Paul, below Quebec. Titaniferous magnetic iron with 34 to 
30 per cent. of titanic acid near the mouth of the Rapid river. Titaniferous iron 
sands at the mouth of the Moisie river. Ilmenite deposits at St. Jerome and St. Lin. 
P. 18K: titanic ores of Sutton and Brome and of the Chaudiére river, Beauce. 


Ross1, A. J. 
Titanium in blast furnaces. 1890. (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., vol. 12, pp. Ole Teen 
P. 97: occurrence of titaniferous iron ores in Canada in the Baie St. Paul ores, in Moisie 
River sands, etc. Pp. 103-107: possibilities of smelting successfully titaniferous iron 
ores in the blast furnace. 


1892—RossI, A. J. 
’ Titaniferous ores in the blast furnace. 1892-3. (Trans. A.I.M.E., vol. 21, pp. 832-864; 
disc., pp. 864-867.) 
Design of blast furnaces; theory and practice of titanite slags; results of experiments 
with smelting of ores in the blast furnace. 


1896—Ross1, A. J. 

Smelting of titaniferous ores. 1896. (Iron Age, vol. 57, pp. 354-350, 464-469.) 

Reviews different methods of treatment of titaniferous ores; gives illustrated descrip- 
tion of blast furnaces used in smelting of titaniferous ores and blast furnace tests. 
Concludes that in running a furnace under special conditions ‘of temperature and 
pressure of blast, no troubles have been experienced from titanium deposits. Most 
economical results are obtained by introduction of magnesia to an important extent 
into composition of the slag, with alumina and lime. 
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1899—Kemp, J. F. 
Brief review of titaniferous magnetites. 1899. (Sch. Mines Quart., vol. 20, pp. 322-356; 
vol. 21, pp. 56-65.) 
Pp. 326-333: describes the titaniferous iron ores in Canada: the Chaffey ore, the Pine 
Lake ore, the Eagle Lake ore, and the Norton ore. Describes various titaniferous 
iron sands; sands occurring on the north shores of the St. Lawrence river and at 
Moisie bay near the mouth of the Moisie river. 


POPE. has]. 


Investigation of magnetic iron ores from Eastern Ontario. 1899. (Trans. A.I.M.E., 
vol. 29, pp. 372-405.) 


Pp. 377-379: describes the magnetic titaniferous ore bodies of the gabbro type occur- 
ring in the Chaffey iron mine in the County of Leeds, the Pine Lake ore body in 
Victoria county, and the Eagle Lake mine in Frontenac county. P. 402: elimination 
of titanic oxide from titaniferous magnetite by magnetic concentration. 


1900—KeEnmp, J. F. 


Ore deposits of United States and Canada, 1900, New York and London, Scientific 
Publ. Co., pp. 481. 


P. 172: occurrence of titaniferous iron ores in Canada at St. Lawrence on the Saguenay 
river, in Quebec and in Ontario. 


Rossi; As J. 
Manufacture of titanium and its alloys. 1900. (Min. Ind., vol. 9, pp. 715-730.) 
Reduction of titaniferous iron ores by means of aluminum in the electric furnace. 


Details of working table showing the composition of a number of alloys produced. 
“Concentration”’ of titaniferous iron ores. 


ROSSI eee |p 
Pig iron made from titaniferous ores. 1900. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 69, p. 284.) 


Deals with the qualities of pig iron obtained from titaniferous ores by reduction with 
carbon at the temperature of the blast furnace. 


1901—MirteR, W. GC | 
Iron ore fields of Ontario. 1901. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 4, pp. 265-283.) 
Refers briefly to deposits of titaniferous magnetite; which occur from the area bordering 
the Rideau canal in the most eastern part to the Rainy River district in the west. 


OBALSKI, J. 


Notes on magnetic iron sand of the north shore of the St. Lawrence, 1901. (Jour. Can. 
Min. Inst., vol. 4, pp. 91-98.) 


P. 92: states that the black sand found near Moisie contains 16 per cent. TiOz and 
55.23 per cent. Fe. 


1902—HI_ LE, F. 


Iron deposits of Western Ontario and their genesis. 1902. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 
5, pp. 49-61.) 


P. 59: mentions the occurrence of large titaniferous iron, or ilmenite deposits of 
Greenwater lake. 


Rossi, Ay J. 


Metallurgy of titanium. 1902. (Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 154, pp. 241-261; Trans. 
A LM.E. vol. 33, ppalco-197,) 


Occurrence, constitution, behaviour in the blast furnace, and reduction in the electric 
furnace. 


1903—-CoLEMAN, A. P. 


Sudbury nickel deposits. 1903. (Ont. Bur. Mines, vol. 12, pp. 235-303.) 
P. 281: titaniferous iron ore was found in small quantities at the Murray mine. 


Kemp, J. F. 
Seoul of United States and Canada, 1903, New York, Eng. and Min. Jour., 5th 
ed., pp. 481. 


P. 172: titaniferous iron ores are of enormous size on lower St. Lawrence, on Saguenay 


river; smaller masses occur in Quebec north of Montreal, and in Ontario north of 
Kingston. 


Rossi, A> |. 
Manufacture of ferro-alloys in general and of ferro-titanium in particular in the electric 
furnace. 1903. (Electrochem. Ind., vol. 1, pp. 523-526.) 


P. 526: note on reduction of titaniferous ores by smelting with addition of carbon 
in the electric furnace. 
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WEE Sen) VV, 

Magnetic concentration of iron ores. 1903. (Ont. Bur. Mines, vol. 12, DD eo2 2-004. 
Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 6, p. 20.) 

P. 325: concludes from his experiments that in some titaniferous ores, the titanium 
may be elimated, as ilmenite is not so magnetic as magnetite. In pure ilmenite, it 
is impossible to reduce the percentage of titanium by magnetic concentration. P. 
333: iron bearing sands, from the north shore of the St. Lawrence river, were passed 
through the separator and the ilmenite thus eliminated from magnetite. 


1904—Hu.st, N. P. 

Titaniferous iron ores. 1904. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 37, pp. 92-95; abst., Jour. Iron and 
Steel Inst., vol. 67, p. 539.) 

Gives details on occurrence of titaniferous ores: hematite containing up to 3.17 per 
cent. of TiO2 from the Haycock mine near Ottawa, Canada, and high phosphorus 
titaniferous magnetite ores with 9.8 per cent. TiOz in South Crosby. Describes 
methods of concentrating by means of magnetic separation and by gravitation 
methods. Reviews various reduction experiments with titaniferous ores in the 
blast furnace and points out relative infusibility of the slag. 


HUuPPERTz, W. 

Versuche tber die Herstellung von Titan und Titanlegierungen aus Rutil und Tit- 
anaten im elektrischen Ofen. 1904. (Metallurgie, vol. 1, pp. 362-366, 382-385, 
404-417, 458-462, 491-504.) 

Detailed illustrated description of reduction experiments with rutile and titanites in 
the electric furnace. TiOx was reduced by means of carbon, calcium carbide, alum- 
inum, and by electrolysis. It is pointed out that titanic acid in presence of iron 
cannot be reduced in the blast furnace by carbon or other reagents. Reduction occurs 
by means of nitrogen. 


SNYDER, F. T. 
Magnetic separation. 1904. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 7, pp. 270-283.) 


Points out difficulty of separating by magnetic separation, the titaniferous from the 
magnetite material. 


1905—HAANEL, EUGENE. 
Abstract of an address on electric smelting. 1905. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 8, pp. 
LS e15 75) 
P. 153: difficulties in treating highly titaniferous ores in the blast furnace and successful 
treatment of iron sands containing 9.3 per cent. of titanic acid in the electric furnace 
by employment of an ultra-basic slag and extreme hot working. 


LopYGUIRE, A. 

Some results of experiments with reduction of titaniferous ores. 1905. (Trans. Am. 
Elecurochicm: ..0c., voli /, pp.15/-103,;dis@: pp. 164-165:) 

Gives analysis of the iron and slag obtained from the titaniferous ore from Canada 
used in his experiments made with a little electric furnace of his own design and hav- 
ing a capacity of 4.4 pounds at a charge. Description and methods of apparatus 
used are not given. 


1906—Cox, C. N., and LENNOX: L. 
Tests of titaniferous slags. 1906. (Electrochem. and Met. Ind., vol. 4, pp. 490-499; 
abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 75, p. 418.) 
Concludes from his experiments that ores containing up to 5 per cent. of titanic acid 
can be smelted without difficulty in the blast furnace. 


Evans, J. W. 
Some laboratory experiments in making steel directly from iron ores with the electric 
furnace. 1906. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 9, pp. 128-142.) 
P. 132: shows that the titanium contents in steel can be readily governed by reducing 
the quantity of lime in the charge. 


1907—BENNIE, P. MCN. 
Magnetic concentration of iron ores by the Gréndal process. 1907. (Jour. Can. Min. 
Insta vol e10. pp. 261-273.) ms 
Gives results of tests made on the separation of titanium from ore, known as Moisie 
Beach sands, from the St. Lawrence river. 


GIN, GUSTAVE. 
Electrical reduction of titaniferous iron ores. 1907. (Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., 
vol. 11, pp. 291-298, disc. pp. 298-301.) 
Occurrences of iron minerals containing titanic iron in Canada, etc. Smelting in the 
electric furnace; composition of charge. 
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HAANEL, EUGENE. 

Report on experiments made at Sault Ste. Marie, in smelting of Canadian iron ores 
by the electro-thermic process, 1907, Ottawa, Mines Branch, Dept. of Interior, 
Canadas p. 49: 

P. 98: concludes as result of experiment made with a titaniferous iron ore containing 
17.82 per cent. of titanic acid, that titaniferous iron ores containing up to 5 per cent. 
can be successfully treated by the electrothermic process. 


1908—-WiILEMOTT. A.B: 
Iron ores’of Ontario. 1908. (Jour. Cans Min. Inst., vol) 11) pp. 106-123.) 
P. 109: note on occurrence of considerable ore bodies of titaniferous magnetite, at the 


Old Chaffey mine, at the Matthews mine on the Rideau canal, near Gooderham, at 
Cheapleau etc; 


(000— -lehi tweens. 
Tron ores of Canada. 1908-9, (Can. Min. Inst. Bull., vol. 2, pp. 75-89.) 
P. 76: occurrence of titaniferous magnetites in Canada along the lower St. Lawrence 
river and in the Chaffey and Matthews mines of Lower Ontario. P. 85: magnetic 
sands high in titanium as exposed along the lower St. Lawrence river. 


MALtitTz, E. von, 
Einfluss des Titans auf Stahl besonders auf Schienenstahl. 1909. (Stahl und Eisen, 
vol. 29, pp. 1593-1602.) 
Briefly mentions possibility of obtaining titanium by reduction of titanic acid in the 
electric furnace or by the alumino-thermic process of Goldschmidt. 


Titaniferous iron ore smelting at Bethlehem. 1909, (Iron Age, vol, 64, pad 22osna ote 
Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 81, p. 611.) 
Statement giving the experience with smelting of Tehawne titaniferous ore with positive 
results. 


1910—HAANEL, EUGENE. 
Iron ores of Canada. 1910. (Iron Ore Resources of the World, 11th Internat. Geol. 
Congr., Stockholm, vol. 2, pp. 721-743.) 
P. 738: occurrence of titanic acid in Hull-Templeton town line iron ore deposits; p. 
739- occurrence of titaniferous iron ores on lower St. Lawrence, along the Moisie 
river at Mingan, Bersimis, Tadousac, etc. Titaniferous iron ores north of Montreal 
at ot.) eroine. 


STANLEY, G. H. 
Some experiments on smelting titaniferous iron ore in South Africa. 1910. (Iron and 
Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 80, p. 773; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol; 82, p. 452.) 
Concludes from his experiments that titaniferous ore can be successfully smelted, 
though probably at the expense of a higher than normal fuel consumption. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
Tool steel direct from the ore in an electric furnace. 1910. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., 
vol. 13/7 pp, 151-1615) 
P. 160: occurrence of titaniferous iron ore containing 7.5 per cent. titanium at the 
Orton iron mine, in Hastings county. 
(91 ApAMce re D> 
Iron ore resources of the world.’ 1911. (Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 14, pp. 215-235)) 


P. 230: occurrence of enormous deposits of titaniferous magnetite in the western portion 
of the Bell Island deposits in Newfoundland. 


BorcHErs, W. 
Uber das reduzierende Verschmelzen oxydischer Erze im elektrischen Ofen.) 19h 
(Metallurgie, vol. 8, pp. 246-248; detailed abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 
842 ppn 22-5005) 


Deals with reduction of titaniferous ores with carbon in an electric furnace. 


Nason, F. L. 

Some suggestive phases on iron mining industry of eastern North America. 1911. 
(Jour. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 14, pp. 259-273.) 

P. 270: remarks on the difficulties in concentrating titaniferous iron ores. Points 
out that they are mechanical mixtures of magnetite and ilmenite and that therefore 
in magnetic separation titanium will be retained in the heads and magnetite lost in 
the tails. 


WIiLuiomotTtT, A. B. 
Undeveloped iron resources of Canada. 1911. (Jour, Can. Min, Inst) volo i4 gon: 
DaOtoo8) 
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Pp. 241, 250-251: occurrence of titaniferous ores of the magmatic type in Quebec at 
Baie St. Paul, St. Jerome, etc., in Ontario in Bushnell, Nemogosenda, etc. 


1912—DvULIEvx, E. 
Titaniferous ores and the magnetic sands on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. 1912. 
(Can. Min. Jour., vol. 33, pp. 450-451.) 
Describes the gabbro mineralized with titano-magnetic particles as found on the Rapid 
river. Gives description and analyses of magnetic sands on the Moisie river, con- 
taining up to 8.43 per cent. of titanium. 


Evans, J. W. 

Tool steel from titaniferous magnetite by Evans-Stansfield electric furnace process. 
1912 )(Trans. Cany Min-«Inst:jivol.15.\pp. 1232128;) 

Describes the electric furnace used by Stassano for smelting Italian titaniferous mag- 
netite; gives results of runs with titaniferous magnetite from the Orton mine in the 
electric furnace, showing possibility of making good tool steel direct from titani- 
ferous ores, without addition of deoxidizers. 


HeEnToN, H. M. 
Titanium and its uses. 1912. (Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 104, p. 472.) 
Briefly deals with reduction of high titanium ilmenites in the electric furnace by means 
of carbon. 


PROST SE. 

Cours de métallurgie, 1912, Paris and Liége, Béranger, pp. 888. 

P, 842: mentions occurrence of titaniferous iron ores in Canada, at Baie St. Paul. 
Pp. 843-846: reduction of rutile by methods of Moissan (by means of carbon in the 
electric furnace), and by the electrolytic method of Borchers and Nuppertz; reduc- 
tion of titaniferous iron ores in the electric furnace with use of an aluminum bath; 
reduction by means of carbon. 


ROTHERT: Eaeli. 
Process for titaniferous ores. 1912. (Iron Age, vol. 90, p. 183; abst., Jour. Iron and 
Steel Inst., vol. 87, p. 583.) 
Announces a process for reducing titaniferous magnetic iron ores by means of a cheap 
fluxing method and a new style of furnace. No description is given. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
Electric smelting of titaniferous ores. 1912. (Can. Min. Jour., vol. 33, pp. 448-449.) 
Deals briefly with the development of a process in which the reduction of titaniferous 
ores to metal, and the subsequent refining of the steel, is carried out in a single fur- 
nace. 


WARREN, C. H. 
Ilmenite rocks near St. Urbain, Quebec; a new occurrence of rutile and sapphirine. 
LOI CAm= |Oureocn. ser, 4) svobe 33 pp. 200-2 (70) 
Describes the rocks consisting largely of titanic ore in Canada in the Parish St. Urbain. 
Describes their origin, structure, and chemical composition. 


1913—-BRUNTON, STOPFORD. 
Some notes on titaniferous magnetite. 1913. (Econ. Geol., vol. 8, pp. 670-680.) 
Concludes from his experiments carried out with ores from Newfoundland, Canada, etc., 
that titanium is not associated with iron in such a way that ilmenite and magnetite 
are formed, but the ore is composed of titaniferous iron mineral in which the amount 
of titanium varies. Magnetic concentration is not possible with titaniferous iron 
mineral of the composition of ilmenite. 


Dickson, €.. W. 
Ore deposits of Sudbury, Ontario. 1913. (Ore Deposits, A.I.M.E., No. 18, pp. 435-516.) 
P. 457: minerals of the Sudbury nickel region. ‘‘Small masses of titaniferous magnetite 
(with as much as 18 per cent. of TiO2) are at times found.’’ 


DULIEUS 2H. 

Iron resources of the province of Quebec. 1913. (Trans. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 16, pp. 
351-370.) 

P. 356-368: titano-magnetites in the Saguenay district, on the North Shore of the St. 
Lawrence river; in the Degrobois deposit; and in the Grondin and Beauceville mines. 
Ilmenites in the parish of St. Urbain and at Ivry. Iron sands containing from 1.5 
to 2 per cent. titanium on either side of the mouth of the Moisie river. P. 369: reduc- 
tion of ilmenite ores by the Goldschmidt thermit process and by electric smelting. 
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Extraction of iron free from titanium from titaniferous ferruginous sands. 1913. (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 32, p. 1017, abst. from Ledebeer’s French Pat. 456,401.) 
By mixing the sands, after preliminary magnetic concentration, with carbon and reduc- 
ing at a temperature insufficient to melt the reduced iron. 


KRELLoce wi: 
Experiment in smelting titaniferous magnetite. 1913. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 96, 
p. 604.) ; 
Note on proposed treatment of Adirondack high-titanium ores by mixing them with 
ordinary magnetite. 


SINGEWALD, J. T. 
Titaniferous iron ores in the United States, their composition and economic value, 1913; 
Washington, Bur. of Mines, Bull. 64, pp. 141. (See editorials in Eng. and Min. Jour., 
vol. 96, pp. 654, 678, 705. 
(Pp. 10-15: smelting in the blast furnace; pp. 15-17 smelting in the electric furnace; 
pp. 17-24: magnetic concentration of titaniferous magnetites. 


VOSMAER, A. 

Titanium iron sand. 1913. (Chem. Abst., vol. 7, p. 57, abst. from Chem. Weekblad, 
vol. 9, pp. 726-733.) 

States that this ore is not well adapted to the blast furnace process, because of the 
high temperature necessary to fuse the titaniferous slag. Use of electric furnace 
recommended. Carbon is used for reduction of ores, and steel of superior quality 
may be obtained. 


1914—-BacumaNn, F. E. 

The use of titaniferous ore in the blast furnace. 1914. (Year Book, Am. Iron and 
Steel Inst., pp. 371-419; abst., Chem. Abst., vol 10, pallooe 

Detailed account of experiments made in the blast furnace at Port Henry, N.Y. -otates 
that titaniferous concentratés are reduced with less expenditure of heat and conse- 
quently of fuel than non-titaniferous magnetites. Details on amount of slag pro- 
duced, on operation of the furnace, etc. Illustration shows details of blast furnace 
used. 


BEYSCHLAG, F., Voct, J:, and Kruscu, P. 
Deposits of useful minerals and rocks, 1914, London, Macmillan, vol. 1, pp. 514. 


P. 256: occurrence of ilmenite ores with 35 to 40 per cent. of TiOz in the large labra- 
dorite districts of Canada. 


Cone, By FE. 
Titanium ores in the blast furnace. 1914. (Iron Age, vol. 94, pp. 936-939.) 
Illustrated description of smelting process. Composition of concentrates of titant- 
ferous iron ores, furnace data, etc. Illustration shows cross-section of the hearth 
of the furnace after the run on titaniferous iron ores. 


Reduction of titaniferous ores. 1914. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 55, p. 418.) 
Results obtained with Tahawus magnetite iron ores containing titanium. 


RGSS, Ana): 
Metallurgical method. U.S. Pat. 1,104, 317. 1914. (Off. Gaz., vol. 204, pp. 813-814; 
abst., Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 33, p. 870.) 
By melting together at below 1700°C., a mixture of carbon, titaniferous iron ore, and 
oxide of manganese. 


SIMMERSBACH, O. 
Verhuttung titanhaltiger Eisenerze im Hochofen. 1914. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 34, 
Dp. 062-674" sabsty Irom Agee volta). 1525.) 
Smelting of titaniferous ores with 11.82 per cent. titanium in blast furnaces and re- 
sults obtained. Electric smelting was successful as long as titanic acid in the slag 
was below 2 per cent. 


Slags from titaniferous ores. 1914. (ron Tr. Rev., vol. 55, pp. 1040-1042.) 
Laboratory tests on ores high in titanium, preliminary to blast furnace tests. Illus- 
tration shows vertical section of Port Henry furnace. 


STARK, Gills 
Reduction.of citaniferous ores. 1014. .(lron ir Rev., volo pians 2 te/20, 142: 
abst., Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 91, 1915, p. 549.) 
Details of experiments at Port Henry with magnetic ores high in titanium. The blast 
furnace and its condition at the end of run is described in detail and analyses of the 
iron and slag obtained are given. 
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Titaniferous ores in the blast furnace. 1914. (Iron Age, vol. 94, pp. 1470-1473.) 
Conclusions from the Port Henry experiments; titaniferous concentrates are reduced 
with favorable fuel consumption. Attention is given to earlier experiments with 
titanium ores and their behaviour in the blast furnace. 


Titanium. 1914. (Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 109, p. 983.) 
Briefly describes experiments to determine the feasibility of smelting the ore from 
Sanford Hill. Experiments showed that the slag was unusually fluid and the coke 
consumption normal. 


1915—BERGGREN, P. H. 
Titanium and titaniferous ores. 1914-15. (Sibley Jour. Eng., vol. 29, pp. 227-230.) 
States that magnetic concentration after crushing has but little success. Deals briefly 
with electric smelting of titaniferous ores. 


ComsTOocK, G. F. 
Titanium and its effects on steel. 1915. (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 34, pp. 55-57.) 
Deals briefly with the reduction of natural titanium oxides by means of the electric 
arc, or by an alumino-thermic reaction. 


Dulux EE: 

Les minerais de fer, 1915, Quebec, Service des Mines, pp. 243. 

Pp. 51-136; location of titaniferous iron ores; District of Saguenay, St. Laurent, 
Shawinigan, St. Urbain, etc. Pp. 176-183; direct smelting of titaniferous iron ores 
in the blast furnace and in the electric furnace. Pp. 183-199: review of various smelt- 
ing experiments. Pp. 200-205: comparison of the blast furnace with the electric 
furnace. Pp. 211-214: reduction of titaniferous iron. 


FARup, P. 
Process of producing titanium-oxygen compounds from ilmenite or titaniferous iron 
Ores-and-other materials.) US. Pate, 156,2202 919152 (Onl. Gaz:, vol: 219, p7335.) 
By treating the material with sulphuric acid, heating to a temperature at which the 
titanium sulphates are decomposed and leaching the resulting mass. 


Jounson, J. E. 
Chemical principles of the blast furnace. 1915. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 13, pp. 
634-638.) 
Note on some difficulties in fusing ores containing titanic acid. Sees the reason in the 
affinity of titanic acid for nitrogen. 


KENNEY, R. M. 

Electric smelting of ferro-alloys. 1915. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 56, pp. 765-767.) 

P. 767: reviews briefly methods of producing ferro-titanium by means of blast furnace 
and electric furnace, and Goldschmidt’s thermit process. Describes the manu- 
facture of ferro-titanium by reduction with carbon by the electric arc. By refining 
the product obtained an alloy is made having 10 to 15 per cent. titanium. 


STOUGHTON, BRADLEY. 


Smelting of titaniferous iron ores, 1915. (Trans. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 18, pp. 140-147, 
disc. pp. 148-152.) 


Previous experiences in smelting, recent smelting experiments, bibliography. 


1916—BartTon, L. E. 
Method of obtaining titanic oxide. U.S. Pats. 1,206,796, 1,206,797, and 1,206,798. 
101 Gy (Ome Ga ze sVv0lo235. pp4 520.) 
By heating titaniferous-ferruginous materials in presence of sulphide of an alkali metal 
at temperature below that of fusion of the charge, etc. 


CLARKE, F. W. 
Data of geochemistry, 1916, U.S. Geol. Surv., Bull. 616, pp. 821. 
P. 348: occurrence of ilmenite in Canada at St. Urbain. 


Direct production of refined iron and refined steel from titaniferous iron ores. 1916. 
(Jour 5o6. Chem. lady, voli35, pp, 52-93, abst. from Lake's Ene, Pat./5,618. 1915.) 
By melting titaniferous iron oxides, obtained from titaniferous iron sand by concen- 

tration in an electric furnace of the resistance type with carbon monoxide or water 
gas. 


Extraction of iron free from titanium, from titaniferous ferruginous sands. 1916. (Jour. 
Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 35, p. 605, abst. from Ledeboer’s German Pat. 290,631. 1913.) 
By mixing with carbon and heating in a reducing atmosphere in a reverberatory furnace. 
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High titanium products from ilmenite. 1916. (Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 102, p. 832.) 
Difficulty in bringing mineralized TiO. into solution with acid and decomposition of 
basic sulphate of titanium with water in the heat. 


ROSsi eels 
Method for obtaining titanic oxide. U.S. Pat. 1,184,131. 1916. (Off. Gaz., vol. 226, 
p2l193..) 
From ore containing it, intermixed with ilmenite by melting it with bisulphate of soda, 
the melt obtained being boiled with water with addition of acid. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 

Electric smelting as a means of utilizing the iron ore of the St. Charles deposit. 1916. 
(Can. Geol. Surv., Memoir 92, pp. 52-73; abst., Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 103, p. 
1020.) 

Location and properties of the ore. Review of smelting processes of titaniferous iron 
ores. Electric smelting of St. Charles ore and concentrates. Reduction of titanifer- 
ous iron ores. Blast furnace smelting of the St. Charles ore. 


WITHERBEE, F. 
Iron ores of Adirondacks. 1916. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 59, pp. 891-894.) 
Deals briefly with the concentration of titaniferous magnetite ores. 


1917—ANDERSON, R. J. 
Metallurgy of titanium. 1917. (Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 184, pp, 469-508, 636-650, 
885-900.) 
Detailed study of the occurrence (Canada), treatment, smelting, reduction, etc., and 
uses of titanium and its compounds. Paper is accompanied by illustrations and 
bibliography. 


ANDERSON, R. J. 
Metallurgy of titanium ferro-alloys, 1917. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 61, pp. 335-338.) 
Mentions occurrence of rutile in Canada; briefly describes reduction of titaniferous iron 
ores. 


Canadian Mining Journal, 1916-1917. 
P. 176: note on occurrence of titaniferous iron ores at Baie St. Paul, Que. 


Distribution and uses of titanium ores. 1917. (Bull. Imp. Inst., London, VOL 13,20" 
82-98: abst., Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 36, p. 1012.) 
Pp. 83-84: occurrence of titaniferous iron in Canada. Pp. 86-87: reduction of titani- 
ferous iron ores, concentration of low percentage titaniferous ores. Pp. 92-95: smelt- 
ing of titaniferous ores in the blast furnace and in the electric furnace. 


Process of producing titanium-oxygen compounds. 1917. (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 
36, p. 1272, abst. of Norske Aktieselskab’s Eng. Pat. 102,059. 1916.) 
By treating titaniferous iron ores with a decomposing agent in a quantity less than 
theoretically required. 


Process of reducing titaniferous-iron ores. 1917. (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 36, p. 
1134, abst. from Loke’s Eng. Pat. 109,328, 1916.) 
By mixing them with pyrites and by heating the mixture in an electric furnace. 


Report of the Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, with appendix, 1917, Toronto, Wilgress, 
pp. 584. 
P. 29: note on occurrence of titaniferous iron near Whitefish lake. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED. 
Canadian metallurgy during 1916. 1917. (Can. Min. Inst., Bull. 57, p. 12.) 
Electric smelting experiments of titaniferous ores at McGill University. 


STANSFIELD, ALFRED, and WISSLER, W. A. 
Smelting of titaniferous ores of iron. 1917. (Chem. Abst., vol. 11, p. 932, abst. from 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., 1916, vol. 10, No. 3, pp. 33-42.) 
Gives composition of the titaniferous magnetic ores in Canada. Possibility of smelting 
these with SiOz as well as CaCO; as a flux. Use of concentration by magnetic separ- 
ation. Chart showing amounts of fluxes required. 


WuitTtTon, C. F. 
Present position and future of iron and steel industries in Canada. 1917. (Trans. 
Can. Min. Inst., vol. 20, pp. 331-372, disc. pp. 373-388.) : 
P. 379: note on the abundant occurrence of titanium-bearing iron ores in Quebec. 
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1918—Dauncey, W. G. 
Metallurgical notes. 1918. (Can. Min. Inst., Bull. 79, p. 938.) 
Titanium steel; use of ferro-titanium alloy. 


Electric furnace reduces titaniferous ores. 1918. (Iron and Steel of Canada, vol. 1, p. 199.) 

Note on smelting the ore in a three-phase electric furnace equipped with 3 electrodes 

and having a capacity of 2 tons per 24 hours. Process has been patented by Rothert, 
Seattle. 


ESCARD, JEAN. 
Electric furnace reduction of certain metals susceptible of industrial utilization. 1918. 
(Rev. Gen. de l’Elec., vol. 4, No. 11, Sept. 14, pp. 375-386.) 
Notes on reduction of titanium. 


Goopwin, W. L. 
Titaniferous ores of Canada. 1918. (Can. Chem. Jour., vol. 2, p. 210; abst., Chem. 
Abst., vol. 21; p. 1962.) 
Occurrence and uses of titanium-iron ores and their utilization. 


DAKE. W.7A, 
Titaniferous iron ore reducing.- New Zealand Pat. 39,677. 1918. (Pat. Off. Jour., vol. 
7, p. 194.) 
In an electric furnace with pyrites as a reducing agent. 


Process for treatment of ilmenites or titanic iron ores. 1918. (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
vol. 37, p. 2124, abst. from Raffin’s Eng. Pat. 111,668, 1917.) 

Concentration is effected by adding an agglutinant to a mixture of the ore and carbon, 

heating and subjecting the product to action of dilute H2SO.4 or HCl to dissolve iron. 


RAFFIN, M.. R. 

Concentration oititanium ores. U.S. Pat. 1,256,368.--1918)" (Off. Gaz.,*vol. 247, p. 
ra abst.= |Our soce Chem Ind volis37; p212A.= Rain 5s» Ene, “Pat? 111,668; 
1907) 

Concentration effected by adding an agglutinant to a mixture of the ore and carbon, 
by heating and subjecting the product to action of dilute H2SO1 or HCl to dissolve 
the iron, by washing and drying the titaniferous residue obtained. 


ROSSI ne a): 

Development of metallurgy of titanium. 1918. (Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 19, pp. 
117-120> see.also Jour. socs Chem, Ind.; vol. 37, pp. 731-7351.) 

Brief description of experiments in smelting titaniferous ores containing 15 to 18 per 
cent. TiOz and 55 to 56 per cent. metallic iron. Reduction of titaniferous iron with 
carbon in an electric arc furnace. Points out that presence of about 1.5 per cent. 
TiOs in the ores and of 2 to 2.5 per cent. in the slags had no effect on working of 
furnaces. 


Titanium and rutile. 1918. (Engineering, vol. 106, p. 50; abst., Jour. Iron and Steel 
“Inst., vol. 98, p. 434.) 
Occurrence of large deposits of ilmenite at St. Urbain, near Baie St. Paul. Ilmenite 
and rutile containing 45 to 50 per cent. of TiOz are found in the ore bed. 


WARREN, C. H. 
On microstructure of certain titanic iron ores. 1918. (Econ. Geol., vol. 13, pp. 419-447.) 
Pp. 433-434: contains data on titanic iron ores of Canada with special reference to 
ilmenite at St. Urbain, Que. 


1919—AUBEL, V. W. 
Titaniferous iron sands of New Zealand. 1919. (A.I.M.E., Bull. 153, pp. 2081-2095.) 
Difficulties in production of pig iron in the blast furnace from titaniferous iron sand. 
Experiments with the magnetic separator, treatment in blast roasting furnace and 
smelting in the furnace. Detailed illustrated description of the blast furnace plant 
and results obtained. 


Goopwin, W. L. 
Titaniferous iron ores in Canada. 1919. (Trans. Can. Min. Inst., vol. 22, pp. 86-94; 
criticism on article, Can’ Min. Inst. Bull., 1919, pp. 1052-1057.) 
Mentions chief occurrences of titaniferous iron ore in Canada and describes the metal- 
lurgical problems met with in their utilization. 


GiBsoNn, C. B. 
Ferro-alloys in electric furnaces. 1919. (Elec. Jour., vol. 16, p. 366.) 
Discusses the use of ferro-titanium. 
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Making steel in Canada. 1919. (Can. Mach., vol. 21, No. 23, pp. 567-572.) 
Contains references to titaniferous iron ore deposits in Eastern Canada. 


WADDELL, JOHN. 
Estimation of titanium in iron ore. (Analyst, vol. 44, No. 522, 1919, pp. 307-309.) 
Rapid method for the estimation of titanium in titaniferous iron ores, in use at Queen’s 
University, Kingston. 


1920—BERTRAND, M. F. 
Note on the industrial uses of titanium. 1920. (Rev. Univ. des Mines, vol. 5, No. 2, 
pp. 139-155.) 
Includes comparative analyses of ferro-titanium and ferrocarbo-titanium. 


ESCARD, JEAN. 
Electrometallurgical production of ferro-titanium. 1920. (L’Ind. Chim., vol. 7, pp. 
188-190.) 
Reviews the Rossi and Borchers processes and refers to the experiments of Guillet, 
Braune, and Lamort. 


HALEN TO, 
The use of titanium and its compounds. 1920. (Edel Erden und Erz., vol. 1, No. 24, 
pp. 237-242.) 
Reviews foreign and domestic patented processes. 


HEsKetrT,» J. A: 
Utilization of titaniferous iron ore in New Zealand. (Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 
101, pp. 201-215.) 
Describes tests made to utilize titaniferous iron sands as ore for blast furnace. 


Investigation of iron ore deposits in Northern Ontario, 1920, Can. Dept. of Mines, Sum- 
mary Report, No. 542. ess. 
Describes the deposits, mining operations, and output of titaniferous iron ore. 


The iron ore occurrence in Alberta, 1920, (Iron and Steel Can., 1920, vol. 3, pp. 185-190.) 
Summarizes the existing information on the known iron ore deposits of Alberta includ- 
ing some occurrences of titaniferous magnetite. 


VAMORT. 92. 
Iron titanium alloys. (Metallkunde IJ, 1920, pp. 35-39.) 
Discusses the manner in which the titanium is mixed with the iron in the alloy. 


1921—Action of titanium in blast furnace slags. (Chem. and Met. Eng., vol. 25, Oct. 26, 1921, 
pp. 801-802.) 


Short discussion of the subject by the editor. 


AVS a | ee 

Making pig iron and steel from Pacific Coast black sands. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 69, 
No. 13, 1921, pp. 810-812.) 

Details of experimental furnace built by William Tyrrell in 1920 which has capacity 
of 10 tons, an inside hearth diameter of 30 inches and a height of 35 feet. Describes 
process of smelting titaniferous iron-bearing sands, by briquetting or with aid of 
natural binder and melting briquettes in ordinary blast funace. 


OsANN, B. 
Das Vorkommen und Verhalten von Titan in Roheisenmischer. 1921. (Stahl und 
Eisen, vol. 41, pp. 1487-1489.) 
The paper discusses occurrence and behaviour of titanium in the pig iron mixer. 


1922—Determination of titanium in cast iron. (Foundry, vol. 50, pp. 456-498a: June 1, p. 
456a; June 15, p. 498a.) 
Describes a colorimetric method for determination of titanium. 
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4. Treatment and Utilization of Siderite Ores 


1911—BiIRKENBINE, J. 
Concentration of iron ore. 1911. (Iron Tr. Rev., vol. 43, Dp. 205-272.) 
Describes roasting, washing, and briquetting of iron ores. 


CAMPION, A. 
Calcining fine iron ore. 1911. (Eng. Rev., vol. 25, (ay, PAO) 
Describes calcining and nodulizing of fine iron ores at the Clyde Iron Works, Scotland. 


MEUSKENS, CLEMENS. 
Abbau im Bergrevier Siegen, Kattowitz, Bohemia. 1911. (Sammlung Berg- u. Hiitt- 
enmannischer Abhandlundgen, vol. 78.) 
Describes the mining and handling of siderite ore in the Siegen mining district, Germany. 


1912—HARNICKELL, W. 
Preparation of spathic ore. 1912. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 32, pp. 1949-1955.) 
Deals with the preparation of spathic ore for blast furnace practice in Siegerland, Ger- 
many. The processes employed are both mechanical and electrical, the latter being 
applicable only to the calcined ore. . 
Adverse criticism of this article. (Stahl und Eisen, vol. 33, 1913, pp. 1735-1740.) 


SEXTON. Ae Lt 
An outline of the metallurgy of iron and steel) zudred,,, 191) "pp. 41-53. 
Contains information on preparation of siderite ores for the smelter, 


1913—Calcination of blackband ironstone. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., vol. 36, 1913, pp.443-445,) 
Gives particulars on the calcination of blackband ironstone at the Parkhouse mine, 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 


1914—EckKet, E.-C. 
Iron ores, 1914, London and New York, McGraw-Hill Company. 
Gives general information on main occurrences, iron contents, concentration, calcining, 
and mining costs of iron carbonate ores. 


NAGEL, OSCAR. 
Iron ore output at the Styrian Erzberg. 1914. (Iron Age, Aug. 27.) 
Describes how large amounts of carbonate iron ore (10,000 tons daily) are mined and 
handled. 


1915—Joun, W. 
Roasting kilns for spathic ore. 1915. (Gliickauf, vol. Ly DOwOT- oo ,) 
Account of shaft kilns in use in the Bilbao (Spain) mining district for iron carbonate 
ore, with capacity of 56 to 78 tons per day. 


1918—BARNEs, W. 
Mining iron ore in the Midlands. 1918. Min. Mag., vol. 18, p. 120.) 
The author gives particulars of the method of opening and mining, and of the machines 
employed for the Jurassic (carbonate) iron ores in the Midland Counties in England. 


HATCH 3 EI. 
The Jurassic ironstones of the United Kingdom. (Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., vol. 97, 
19S, pp. /1-126;) 
The paper contains detailed description of the various ironstones, the methods of 
working them, and disposal of output. 


1919—Calcining kilns. 1919. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev. vol. 98, pp. 435-436,) 
Description of 16 kilns of the Gjers type at the Ebbw Vale Iron and Coal Company. 
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5. Electrolytic Iron 


1846—BoETTGER, R. 
(Ann. Physik u. Chem., vol. 67, p. 117.) 
An account of first production of electrolytic iron. 


BOETTGER, R. 
(Vers. fiir Chem. und Phys. Vorles, 1846, Frankfurt, p. 7.) 


1861—KRAEMER. 
(Chem. Centralblatt, 1861, p. 273.) 


1864—PErcy, JOHN. 
Metallurgy, iron and steel, London, John Murray, 1864, p. 2. 
Describes pure iron precipitated from chloride solution by Bradbury. 


1866—MOoRE. 
(Chem. News, vol. 53, p. 209.) 


1867—MEIDINGER. 
(Beil. zu. Nr. 12 d. bad. Gewerbetztg, vol. 31, p. 12.) 


1868—KLEIN, E. 
(Soc. d’Encouragement, 1868, p. 286.) 


STAMMER. 
(Dingler’s Poly. Jour., vol. 190, pp. 116, 258.) 


VARRENTRAPP, F. 
Galvanic precipitation of iron in coherent form. 1868. (Dingler’s Poly. Jour., vol. 
EV) ae ley.) 
1869—Jacost, M. H. von. 


Note sur la production des dépéts de fer. 1869. (Bull. Acad. Imp. Sci. St.-Péters- 
bourg, vol. 13, p. 40.) 


Jacosl, M. H. von. 
On the electro-deposition of iron. (Brit. Assoc. Rept., 1869, p. 67.) 


IGENZ Re 
(Jour. Prakt. Chemie, vol. 108, p. 438.) 


1875—CAILLETTE, L. 
(Compt. Rend., vol. 80, p. 309.) 


1878—Parop1 and MASSAZINI. 
(Gazz) Chim.ltaly volo. p.le2) 


1880—Luckow. 
(Zeit. Anal. Chemie, vol. 19, p. 18.) 


1887—RoBERTS AUSTEN, W. 
The electro-deposition of iron. 1887. (Jour. Iron and Steel Inst., 1887, Pt. I, p. 71) 


Watt, A. 
Electrolysis of iron salts. 1887. (Electrician, Nov. 11 and 25, Dec. 16 and 30, 1887.) 


1889—BRANDT. 
(Zeit. Anal. Chemie, vol. 28, p. 581.) 


SMITH. 
(Am. Chem. Jour., vol. 10, p. 330.) 


1891—THIELE. 
(Liebig’s Ann., vol. 58, p. 265.) 


1893—VORTMANN. 
(Monatsh. Chemie, vol. 14, p. 536.) 


1894—ARNOLDsS and HADFIELDS. 
(Stahl und Eisen, 1894, p. 526.) 
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1395—Hicks, Wo oM.,and O’Sapa, [,, T. 
Some points on preparation of pure iron. 1895. (Electrician, vol. 35, p. 843; Zeit. 
Elektrochem., vol. 2, p. 406; Brit. Assoc. Rept., 1895, p. 634.) 


HIorRNs. 
(Electrician, 1895, pp. 843, 910.) 
(Zeit. Elektrochem., vol. 2, 1896, p. 648.) 


1896—GILLIVRAY. 
(Industries of Iron, vol. 21, p. 426.) 


1897—FoERSTER, F, 
(Elektrolyse Wasser Losiingen, p. 293.) 
(Zeit. Elektrochem., vol. 4, p. 339.) 


WINTELER, F. 
(Zeit. Elektrochim., vol. 4, p. 339.) 


1898—ANONYMOUS. 
(Ind Hiectrochim,, vol. 7, p. 20.) 


HABER, F. 
Uber galvanisch gefalltes Eisen. 1898. (Zeit. Elektrochem., vol. 4, p. 413.) 
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Magnesia in ores. See Analyses. 

Magnet, electric. See Electromagnet. 
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See also Titaniferous magnetite. 
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Microphotographs. See Photomicrographs. 
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